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October Promises 


Oh my is an important month for the gardener. A summer in the garden, 
with its fulfillments and possible disappointments, has made him experienced. 
He is now ready to read during the fall and winter so that his garden may next 
year more nearly approach his dream. 

In the October issue Fleeta Brownell Woddroffe will discuss “the bedfellows 
of the bulbs,” a practical article on what to plant with the bulbs in order that we 
may produce a succession of pictures. 

The thoughtful reader will anticipate with pleasure the article about design in 
the rock garden, by Prof. Franz A. Aust and Hazel Hankinson, who give a clever 
diagram explaining the rules which govern good design. 

Ben Arthur Davis, secretary of the federated Garden Clubs of Mississippi, has 
— an article for our vast throng of Southern readers on autumn work in the 
garden. 

You can look forward with pleasure to another October article if you are 
perplexed by plant names. It is entertaining and informative, dealing with the 
romance of common plant names, the reason for the use of scientific names, and 
will give you an understanding of the fascination of knowing the correct as well 
as the nicknames of our plants. 

These are but four timely feature articles in the October issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens. —EDITOR. 
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A Few Years Ago With Little Advertising: 


Essentials (Material Wants) 





DVERTISING is close- 

ly related to produc- 
tion because it increases con- 
sumption, and prosperity 
depends upon the amount 
of production that can be a 
absorbed by consumers of 
the nation. Therefore ad- 





Now, Because of Increased Advertising: 
Essentials (Material Wants) 


Commoditic®That Make More Pledsant Living 
/~ Vn 


Gomenniitien Then Gandiienn’ Latasten life. It is obvious that the 


interest of the nation de- 
mands a sustained produc- 
tion of all these things. 
Even the steel mills, re- 
garded as the most basic 
and practical instruments 
of production, must de- 
pend materially upon the 


—_—OoOoOo 








vertising materially influ- 
ences national prosperity. 

Certain economists used 
to say that the production 
of commodities known as luxuries is an economic 
waste. This is a fallacious and outworn theory. As a 
matter of fact, a large part of the production of any 
civilized nation in modern times is that of commodities 
that were once considered non-essential. Most of 
these commodities are inseparably connected with 
the living of a broader and happier life. 

People could live without soft, attractive clothes, or 
paint, or flowers, or music, or literature. They once 
lived without automobiles, telephones, telegraph, 
harvesting machines, the postal system, steel plows, 
railroads, steamships. We say these have become neces- 
sary things in modern times. They are necessary, in- 


deed, but only insofar as we have decided to live at a . 


more rapid pace, or more pleasantly, or more eco- 
nomically as regards time and effort. And so we find 
that it is absurd even to attempt to draw a line 
between essential and non-essential things — be- 
tween material wants and luxuries; in fact, this is 
a line which can no longer be drawn, for the non- 
essentials of a few years ago are no longer luxuries. 

Desire is the thing that causes people to buy com- 
modities. If desire comes from hunger or the need 
of shelter, or other purely natural sources, no out- 
ward stimulus is required. But as people become 
more acquainted with additional enjoyments and con- 
veniences, they become more and more subject to out- 
ward stimuli—the creation of additional desires. 

The prosperity of the country now depends con- 
siderably upon the production of automobiles, films, 
radios, literature, furniture and other home furnish- 
ings, packaged foods, satisfactory clothing, beautiful 
homes, flowers, and a great variety of other things 
that we have all learned to desire, even tho they are 
not absolutely essential to the bare preservation of 


construction of automo- 

biles, theaters, libraries, 

and thousands of other 
items once called “luxuries” or non-essentials. 

If the nation were to cease manufacturing these 
so-called “luxuries,” great harm would come to all, 
no matter how plain and practical is the product of 
the producer, for any lack of employment is immedi- 
ately reflected in a corresponding lack of general 
buying power, harmful to the whole nation. 

It is because America has developed advertising to 
the highest degree that it is enabled to produce and 
to enjoy the maximum amount of pleasure-creating 
and comfort-creating commodities. It should be 
realized that the production of more and more of these 
commodities brings a very real and substantial pros- 
perity to the country at large. And, by the same 
token, the extensive use of advertising, which creates 
desire, stimulates buying, and thus increases con- 
sumption, has a very real and substantial connection 
with national prosperity. It brings prosperity, not 
only to the advertiser, but to everyone in the United 
States. 

The invention of labor-saving machinery brings a 
constant reduction in the number of workers required 
for a given amount of production. In order to count- 
eract this there is a tendency to reduce the length of 
working days and thereby give employment to the 
same or a larger number of persons. But there is also 
the opportunity of increasing the consumption of each 
individual consumer, without waste or extravagance. 
This means more education, more entertainment, 
more appetizing foods, more good clothing, more beau- 
tiful homes inside and out, more attractive gardens— 
in short, more gracious living for all. And advertis- 
ing is the great agency for bringing about this 
increase of consumption which is so important to all 
of us as a nation.—EDITOR. . 
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to look at us and say: “Now I don’t want to preach, 
but you can see for yourself. You did not plan to plant 
enough flowers that bloom late, and last spring everyone 
had glorious beds of bulbs, but you neglected to «-uer yours. 
Last year you said you were going to work toward the 
realization of an outdoor living-room, but you only planted 
hit-and-miss. Now is the time to revamp the garden and 
profit by the mistakes which are fresh in your mind.”’ 
All right, Uncle September. We know your warning, and 
we do hope you will not have to shame us into following your 
timely advice. 


FrREQUEN TLY you have heard us speak of the house in 
which you live as a gardened home, for we know from 
first-hand observation that Better Homes and Gardens readers 
are the sort of persons who give as much consideration to 
their planting as they do to their curtains, rugs, and food. 
We like to think of each of you as having a planting which is 
as neat and up to date as is your clothing. It is interesting 
to note the stages thru which the amateur gardener passes: 

First, he appreciates flowers and plants perhaps cannas 
and annuals as a foundation planting. Then he realizes that 
these are only temporary in effect, so he visits his nursery- 
man and orders a dozen spireas, and, like the young school- 
boy who parts his hair exactly in the center and plasters it 
down, he parts his dozen spireas, putting six in a straight 
row on either side of the porch. His study of our magazine 
and the example set by his neighbors lead him to feel that 
this planting is monotonous, and his automobile trips take 
him into sections of the community where people have made 
effective use of evergreens. He gets an insatiable desire to 
replant the front of his house, and, as the bargaining instinct 
is great, he chooses the cheaper evergreens. But cheap ever- 
greens are like inexpensive clothes—they serve their pur- 
pose and finally wear out. When he has learned from 
experience that the evergreens which he has been planting 
are really seedling trees, his salary has by this time increased 
and he is ready for an effective planting, using the dwarfer 
forms, which may be kept compact by judicious pruning. 

Our minds weary of the same thing, our clothes wear out, 
our automobiles pass their period of usefulness, and we are 
not distressed, for time brings new and better things. This 
is the joy we get from gardening—to change and to add new 
plants and new varieties as our garden appreciation and our 
finances increase. 


S te took at us is the wise uncle of the months. He seems 


“Full many a flower was born to blush unseen 
And waste its perfume on the desert air.” 
No so. A flower which produces its seeds has not wasted 
its perfume on the desert air. 

I wish to glorify the flower which has served its purpose, 
whatever it may be. Surely flowers do not bloom merely so 
that we may enjoy them, else the poet would be right. But 
we human beings 
Jook in upon their 


Along the Garden Path 


are red, how your sap rises; I must understand you.” 

“T shall use you,” says the Farmer. ‘You shall be food, 
fiber, and finance to me.” 

“T shall plant you,’’ says the Gardener. ‘You shall make 
quiet spots about my home, furnish me with gay blossoms for 
my festivity, supply me with a touch of Nature.”’ 

“T shall change you,” says the Plant Breeder. ‘“You need 
not produce so many seeds. I shall double your flowers and 
make them larger. I shall change your fruit so that your 
flesh is larger and seedless.” 

“Here I am,” repeats the plant. ‘What will you do with 
me?” 


RUSKIN wrote: “. .. Now and then a wearied king, or a 
tormented slave, found out where the true kingdoms 
of the world were, and possessed himself, in a furrow or two 
of garden ground, of a truly infinite dominion.”’ 


F YOU have had considerable loss of canterbury-bells and 
foxgloves during the last winter, follow the advice which 
J.J. Grullemans gave the Minnesota Garden Flower Society: 
Partially Ioosen the roots in September with a spade; this 
checks late growth. Make believe that you are transplanting 
them, but do not quite dig them up. Then later cover the 
plants with flower pots for the winter. 


Wirt was it that Mrs. Edward Harding said in her book 
about peonies? “I shall try the same method of finally 
fixing in the mind of the peony lover the proper time to begin 
transplanting. It is September 15, at 9 a. m. (I do not believe 
in hurrying thru breakfast.)”’ 

It is rather interesting to have a definite date in mind so 
that we surely accomplish the transplanting near the proper 
date. Of course, you know that peonies produce tender, white 
feeding roots during the late fall and very early spring, so 
that spring transplanting destroys most of these fragile 
rootlets. 


Te EVERY gardener sometimes comes a desire to know 
more about ecology (the environment needed by each 
plant). It is highly desirable to know that the Indian Qua- 
mash (Camassia) grows in spots which are flooded in win- 
ter but dry in summer. Most of our bulbs must be planted 
in well-drained soils. Not so the Quamash. It bears pale blue 
flowers in long clusters in late spring. The Indians ate the 
bulbs as we do onions, It is found wild from Montana and 
Idaho to California and also in the eastern states, but it is 
worthy of culture. 


[§ YOURS a noted community? It can be known as the 
Beauty Spot of Louisylvania County, the Peony City of 
the Plains, the City of No Ugliness. You are a factor in its 
growth. You have influence. Do people make pilgrimages in 
flowertime to your neighborhood? ‘To whom should you talk 

about this new fron- 

tier of civilized ugli- 





affairs, as it were. 
Flowers are here 
that we may find 
them, plant them, 
understand them, 
and improve them. 
The plant seems to 


say, “Here I am. 
What will you do 
with me?” 


“T shall love you,” 
says the Child and 
the Poet. “I shall 
tell others that your 
flowers are bits of 
the rainbow.” 

“T shall describe 
you,” says the Bot- 
anist. “I enjoy you 
more when I have 
placed you in the 
scheme of things. I 
must know why you 








ness? Thoughts such 
as these are have 
prompted hundreds 
of people in scores of 
communities thru- 
out the nation to 
enter their cities in 
Better Homes and 
Gardens’ More Beau- 
tiful America Con- 
test: Cash awards of 
$2,500 are offered to 
the organizations 
in communities 
making the greatest 
permanent improve- 
ment. The contest 
does not close until 
September 30, 1931. 
Full particulars, 
with entry card, will 
be sent to any group 
or person.— A. C. H. 
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urteous touch...for the Convenience 


of ‘Those who Visit you 


Pracing a telephone at their 
disposal is as much a part of 
hospitality as flowers on the guest 


voom table 


Mucus of the charm of gracious hospitality 
lies in the little things you provide for the 
comfort and enjoyment of your guests. 
Fresh-cut flowers. Theater tickets. The 
latest novel. A breakfast tray. A guest 
room telephone for their personal use. 


This last is a modern courtesy which 
adds the final note of convenience to the 
other arrangements you have made. It 
makes it possible for your guests to place 
outside calls whenever they want .. . or 
to receive them in the privacy of their 





own quarters. If your telephone system is 
intercommunicating, it enables them to 
A telephone in the guest room is evidence of the thought you have devoted to your guests’ ease and talk with their host and hostess and vari- 
comfort. Many hostesses find that in rooms where telephone service is desired only at intervals a ous other members of the household. 
portable telephone is suitable. This can be connected into a permanent outlet as long as the 


room is in use, and then moved elsewhere as household needs dictate. The guest room tel ephone is a natural 


part of complete telephone convenience. In the 
modern home, telephones are placed wher- 
ever they will save steps and time and 
effort . . . in living room and sun parlor, 
kitchen and bedchambers, library and rec- 
reation room... and the cost is reason- 
able. In many residences, there is an ad- 
ditional line for servants’ use. Your local 
Bell Company will gladly help you plan 
the telephone arrangements best suited to 
your home. Just call the Business Office. 








Well-chosen books ... 4 cozy Lamp...afa- An additional line for the use of servants 

vorite chair . . . and, of course, a handy tele- may conveniently be installed, with extension 

phone, to give the living room its full measure telephones in the kitchen, butler's pantry, 
of modern comfort. and service quarters. 
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HIS is the pleasant month. 
Come rains that penetrate the 
earth, so that weeds may be 
pulled, ground stirred. Grass takes on 
a fresher tint. The transplanted seed- 
lings begin to spurt. Gaillardia, Core- 
opsis, delphinium, Viola, and other 
things take a new lease on life to keep 
up with Boltonia and monkshood. 
Abelia grandiflora, among the shrub- 
bery, with its glossy leaves and pink 
flowers, is in full bloom. Our biggest 
worry is whether the sophomore 
fullback at the state university 
can punt. 


In years when I can afford the 
time — or the pence —I like to 
climb in my car and hie north- 
ward into Ontario early this 
month. I drive to Cleveland, take 
the night boat over to Port Stan- 
ley, then north to London, east to 
Hamilton and Toronto, and then 
north again to where there are lakes and dark streams that 
flow swiftly, and bass. 

I am not out of Port Stanley until I begin to see gorgeous 
gardens. St. Thomas has beautiful ones and so, too, has 
London. In Hamilton you take York Street out northwest, 
and just where it turns north to swing around the bay, you 
pass a big cemetery. Inside its fence is one of the finest per- 
ennial borders I have ever seen. 

If you are in a hurry, take the north or Dundas Road to 
Toronto. But if you want to see some of the most beautiful 
gardens, shrubbery, and evergreens on the continent, take 
the lake road instead. It winds along thru villages, past 
estates, and everywhere by gardens, all the way. 

The queen of the September garden in southern Ontario 
is the monkshood—tall and stately as delphinium and of a 
dark rich purple. 
You see monks- 
hood in almost 
every yard or gar- 
den, both in coun- 
try and in town. 
When I first saw it 
I thought it was 
delphinium until I 























The Ginkgo, or Maidenhair- 
tree, is useful in smoky cities 


“Last fall a vase of pure white 
silky-fringe flowers attracted 
much attention at the local 
flower show. They were known 
as Royal Sweet-sultans” 


The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 



















At last we are showing the famous wheelbarrow trio—Harry 
R. O’Brien, “The Roving Gardener” himself, and his two 
hired men (sons )—Donald, 5 years old, and David, 18 months 


stopped and went in to get a closer look. North in the woods 
are many wildflowers, mainly unknown to me. Among the 
rocks near Haliburton, south of the Algonquin National 
Park, one summer I found two or three that would look good 
in any man’s rock garden. I gathered seeds but somehow 
lost them.on the way home. 


This is, for most sections of the country, a right good 
month for gardening. Iris can be moved. It is time for peony 
planting. The border can be cleaned and worked over. The 
rock garden can be remade or newly created. Gladiolus 
bulbs may be dug by the time the tops begin to turn brown. 
The last of the month or early next will be digging time for 
dahlias. It isn’t too late to dig and reset Narcissus bulbs. 


There are four wheelbarrows around our place, one for 
each member of the family, as it were. The first one is an 
ordinary workingman’s type with a steel bowl. I bought this 
when I lived in town so that I might have something in 
which to haul ashes. Now it does for soil, stones, sand, and 
rough work. When we moved to the country I bought a 
garden barrow with straight wooden sideboards that can 
be removed. On this I haul straw, leaves, weeds, and bulky 
loads. The third barrow I bought for Donald on his fifth 
birthday, last summer. This is a small edition 
of my big garden barrow but it has a steel 
body and wheel. This is much more substan- 
tial then the ordinary child’s barrow yet light 
enough for Donald to handle and still big 
enough for my wife to use. Then there is a 
little red toy barrow, bought for Donald 
originally. But David, about 18 months old, 
was picking it up and pushing it before he had 
been walking a month. 

These little barrows for the youngsters are 
surely worth while, for if they are to learn 
gardening they must have their own tools. It 
is surprising the amount of work even the little 
fellows can do if they are made to feel that it is 
important to help you and to do the same as 
you are doing. 


Just as soon as you can get at it is the time 
for making or remaking the lawn in the north- 
ern states, say from (Continued on page 68 
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We Have a Perfect Neighbor 


bor across the street. In a sense, we— 

our family—had something to do 
with our neighbor’s coming. When the 
house across the way was up for sale a 
few years ago, we watched with eager con- 
cern the various prospects who came to 
see it. When the Lucknows appeared, we 
felt their attraction at once. They had an 
air. They acted like home-lovers. 

A second time they inspected the prop- 
erty, and again, and so on to a ninth or 
tenth time. Their calls were not 10-minute 
ones. The owner had moved away, leav- 
ing the house vacant; and the Lucknows, 
Mr. and Mrs.—Grandbaby Lucknow did 
not show up for months—spent hours 
roaming about the premises, studying the 
house from this side and that angle, step- 
ping off distances, gauging for imagined 
plantings, patting shrubbery with that 
sense of intimacy with living things. Pos- 
sibly they were getting a line on the 
neighbors, too, for when one 
buys a house one buys its neigh- 
bors with it—their children and 
their pets, their honking or 
honkless cars, and their radios 
and phonographs—so that for 
any one of them thereafter to 
move out may be a calamity or a 
godsend, 

One recalls that deft implica- 
tion in Dimnet’s “The Art of 
Thinking” wherein is set forth 
the sequence of mental images 
leading a man to conclude he 
won't buy a certain house in 
Maine: 

“House in Maine + slow trains 
+; two changes + cold winters 
++ Joneses near = not wanted.” 

Those Joneses are always to 
be reckoned with. 

And we, in that influencing of 
the Lucknows—where did we 
come in? We held the thought. 
We felt, somehow, they were the 
folks we would like as neighbors, 
close neighbors, across-the-way 
neighbors. 

They bought the place, a 
roomy house on a corner of am- 
ple size. At once they began to 
love it. A dwelling to them, it 
became plain, was not a mere 


| SING the perfect neighbor, my neigh- 





THOMAS J. MALONE 


house, was more than shelter, lodging, 
abode, habitation, residence, domicile: it 
was a home. 

Love it? They began putting them- 
selves into it. Ever since, in season, those 
Lucknows have puttered round in their 
yard, hour after hour, watering and prun- 
ing and planting. Not content merely to 
hire things done, they realized that alittle, 
or a good deal, of themselves in turf and 
honeysuckle and maple went to make the 
real home. 

In drouthy spells Mrs. Lucknow will 
tote round a lawn house for hours daily, 
drenching grass and shrubs, and keep it 
up long after dark. As we do the same, we 
proffer sympathy. 

“Oh, I like to water the yard,” she tells 
us. “I find I ean do a lot of thinking while 
at it.” 

There is a point of view that would 
delight the Abbe Dimnet. One’s time need 
not be wasted when watering the lawn. 





“I sing the perfect neighbor, 
my neighbor across the street’ 
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Love their home? The Lucknows are 
the kind that never fail to look back at it 
when driving away, if only for a few 
hours’ absence. To them it is always good 
to look upon. On a Christmas Eve, after 
dark, we—who admittedly are a little 
foolish about our own home—go out to 
walk up and down the street and get the 
effect of our place, all darkened except 
for lighted candles in the windows. We 
see the Lucknows are out, too. 

“We know we’re two old fools,” they tell 
us,“ but we came out to look at the house 
with the lights on.”’ 

Sympathy in interests doubtless is a 
factor contributing to perfection in neigh- 
borliness. Then, too, a liking for the same 
things conduces to liking one another. The 
hazard is permissible that a reason for our 
liking the Lucknows is that they seem to 
like us. 

Along with their liking, with us, of the 
same and similar things—harvest moon 
arching thru the autumnal sky, 
wild pheasants visiting from an 
adjoining creek valley — two 
marked qualities of the Luck- 
nows make for their perfection 
as neighbors. They are consid-: 
erate. They have a- sense of 
humor. 

Consiaerate, did I say? Why, 
never in the three years our two. 
families have lived by the side 
of the road has Mr. Lucknow 
failed to take in the clothes reel 
immediately after use. The gar- 
age, in his mind, is the place for 
a clothesless reel; and so it is. 
Also, they flatter us by asking 
our opinion when contemplating 
major improvements in their 
house or lot. When they built 
the extra porch, the one opening 
into both kitchen and dining- 
room, they asked us about the 
angle of certain projecting tim- 
bers under the eaves. Should it 
be this way or that way? We 
hedged until we learned which 
way they preferred, and then we 
voted that. way. Of course, we. 
knew they would have it thats 
way anyhow, if we had favored 
the other method; and they. 
knew we (Continued on page 46 
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The Editor of 


| O PROBLEM in building con- 

struction is of greater interest to 

so many persons than that of how 
to obtain a small house of reasonable cost 
that is convenient to live in and pleasing 
to look at. While house design is today 
generally recognized as an individual 
architectural problem, yet.the design of 
small houses is all too often viewed in the 
light of obtaining the most in size for the 
least money. 

As a matter of fact, the small house is a 
particularly individual problem that calls 
for specialized thought to reconcile its 
numerous conflicting elements and obtain 
the most in every way for the least cost. 
Cost, plan, materials, construction, and 
appearance are eleinents that must be con- 
sidered both separately and collectively. 
This house of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Cowan, Demarest, New Jersey, is an ex- 
ample of a small house that has been so 
considered. 

The individual requirements of this 
family of two did not differ radically from 
those of any average American family. 
Their mode of living called for the usual 
first-floor living facilities, two. bedrooms 
and bathroom, and a small room that 
could be used as a study or third bed- 
room. The only aspect of the problem that 
might be viewed as unusual in a small 
house was that of including a two-car 


The 


American Arcvitect Tells 


What the Small House Most Needs 


BENJAMIN F. BETTS 
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garage. The owners stipulated that the 
house must have individuality, be well 
built to minimize maintenance costs, and 
be thoroly practical in size and arrange- 
ment. 


XAMINATION of the plans for the 
Cowan house (shown on page 50) 
will disclose that the living-room also 
serves as a dining-room. Hall areas have 
been minimized without impairing their 
usefulness. The bedroom story, contain- 
ing’ two bedrooms and a bathroom, is 
only a half flight above the living-room 
level. The third small room is located over 
the living-room and tucked away under 
the roof. Plumbing pipes have been ex- 
tended to this room to permit the installa- 
tion of a lavatory in ease this room later 
becomes a permanent bedroom. The area 
under the bedroom story is a half flight 
below the living-room level and contains 
a two-car garage and the hot-water heat- 
ing plant. The area under the living-room 
is not excavated. 

Under the conditions of the site and 
personal requirements of the owners, the 
plan of the Cowan house is an economical 
solution of the problem. It is not neces- 
sarily the best solution for all small houses, 
for it is perhaps in plan that all houses 
exhibit the greatest differences in the 
desires of individual owners. The ‘plan 
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This is the house 
which was designed 
by Benjamin F. 
Betts, editor of The 
AmericanArchitect, 
for Mr. and Mrs, 
James Cowan, De- 
marest, New Jersey 





illustrated not only satisfied the practical 
needs of its owners but permitted certain 
economies as well. For instance, a saving 
in foundation walls was secured by carry- 
ing these only deep enough to start them 
below the maximum frost line—in this 
case about three feet below the surface of 
the ground. Excavation was confined to 
trenches for the foundations and the 
small heater and fuel room. The usual 
cellar floor was required only in the 
garage and heater room. The height of the 
exterior walls was made a minimum. 
While the ground area of this house re- 
quired more lineal feet of foundation wall 
and a slight additional roof area than 
would be required for a house of equiva- 
lent floor area but less ground area, these 
were justified or compensated for by 
economies in other directions and re- 
sulted in low rooflines that make the 
house appear to hug the ground. 


UCH might be said on the subject of 
planning a small house. For the 

sake of brevity it is sufficient to mention 
a few of the more important considera- 
tions. Primarily the plan must be adapted 
as closely as possible to the conditions of 
the site to avoid building more wall area 
than is absolutely necessary. The plan 
must be efficient. The efficiency of a plan 
is determined by dividing the usable area; 








that is, the areas of rooms that are actu- 
ally used for living purposes, by the gross 
or over-all area of the house. The result 
represents the percentage of usable area 
in relation to the total area. The efficiency 
should be from 70 to 75 percent. No house 
can be 100 percent efficient, for about 25 
or 30 percent must of necessity be given 
over to outside 
walls, interior par- 
titions, stair and 
hall space, bath- 
rooms and closets. 

Halls appear to 
be a necessary but 
convenient evil. 
Since their sole 
purpose is to af- 
ford a means of 
communication 
between rooms, 
they must be made 
as small as their 
practical use will 
permit. While an 
effort is sometimes 
made to eliminate 
the first-story hall 
by placing the 
stairway to the 
second story in the living-room, this is 
only a subterfuge. It makes a passageway 
of the living-room and is seldom if ever 
satisfactory. It can be avoided in most 


cases. 


HE homemaker’s desire for large 

closets is a standing joke that is worn 
threadbare. Generous closet space is de- 
sirable but often represents a needless 
amount of waste space that can be re- 
claimed by proper planning; for instance, 
a wide closet about 22 inches deep is more 
practical than a narrow closet 3 or 4 feet 
deep. Bathrooms are often made larger 
than necessary or at least planned with 
more wall space than is economical to 
build. No bathroom in a small house need 
exceed 40 square feet in area. They can 
be made as small as 25 square feet, altho 
this is admittedly a little cramped for 
space, 

The plan of a house is such an indi- 
vidual matter that little can be said of the 
arrangement of rooms one to the other. 
One thing, however, can be said, in pass- 
ing, with reference to the dining-room. 
The area required for a dining-room of 
practical size when considered in relation 
to the number of hours it is used each 
day makes this room the most expensive 


one to build in the entire house. It has . 


been demonstrated that it is feasible and 
entirely practicable to combine the dining- 
room with the living-room. When prop- 
erly furnished a combined living-and-din- 
ing-room is most satisfactory, particularly 
in the small house, for it affords at least 
one room of generous proportions. This is 
one thing that the average small house 
needs perhaps more than any other. It is 
the one thing that saves a house of this 
type from being too small. It must be ad- 
mitted that one good room is far superior 
to two rooms neither one of which are 
probably adequate for their purpose. 
One reason why houses cost more to 


build today than formerly is because there 
is more that must go into them. In no 
place is the saying, ‘the luxuries of yes- 
terday are the necessities of today,” truer 
than in the case of house construc- 
tion. To keep down the cost of a house 
one must carefully consider each item 
that goes into the building. Every house is 
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made up of numerous small items no one 
of which is unduly costly in itself. Quan- 
tity of items is therefore more important 
in this connection than a sacrifice in 
quality. Think twice before attempting 
to reduce the cost by reducing the quality 
of materials. Cheap materials are not an 
economy, since the labor cost to install 
them remains the same or may be more 
than when materials of good quality are 
used. Cheap materials also result in costly 
repair- bills later on. Materials once in- 
stalled in a building can be changed only 
at great expense. Sound construction is 
real economy. 

It is an economy (Continued on page 50 


At the left is the fireplace side of the living- 
room, chaste and simple with its pine panel- 
ing, wide oak-board floor, and beamed ceiling 


A detail view of one end of the living-room, 
which is a delightful study in harmonious 
design and decoration, betraying no effort 
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ROM my mother, no doubt, I in- 
P iste love of flowers and almost 

everything that springs from the 
soil. Impatience and a dash of pugnacity 
are characteristics which unquestionably 
came down thru my paternal parents’ 
fighting blood. On these foundations I 
built a garden. 

The story of this garden means nothing 
without the background supplied by a 
seemingly futile quest for an intangible 
something to sustain the interest of an 
irresponsible, adventurous youth. That 
quest zigzagged over strange trails. To 
Panama, where a bold resolve to lend 
Uncle Sam a bit of engineering knowledge 
with which to hasten completion of the 
Big Ditch had a tragic end at the steering 
wheel of a toufist-agency hack. North- 
ward, ho! Ten thousand miles to a shanty 
just under the-lee of the Aretie Circle, 
anly to have an unfeeling representative 
of the Alaskan Commission inform me 
that the commission was in no immediate 
need of my services. So after a spell as 
timekeeper in a salmon-packing plant on 
the shore of Bering Strait, there welled up 
the urge to satisfy a yearning which 
seizes every American youth—to be a 
cow puncher. But not until after a savage 
northern sun, beating down upon a whit- 
ened waste over which I stumbled on 
snow shoes for nine days in a tempera- 
ture that seldom rose above 50 below 
almost tore out my eyeballs and left me 
blind for six terrible weeks. 

Skagway to Seattle and over the rails 
of the Great Northern to Chouteau 
County, Montana, where my mother’s 
brother bade me a brief welcome and 
gave me a job herding sheep. To those 
who dream of the romantic West and 
the wide-open spaces, I heartily commend 
a whirl at sheep herding. If the 24-hour- 
a-day bleat-bleat-baa-bag of a band of 


muttons does not send you scampering to’ 


the brink of sheer lunacy, then try “riding 
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Sanctuary—My Sacred Place of Refuge 


“At Last I Have Found Freedom From the Thralldom of Restlessness” 


FREDERIC V. LEWIS 


fence.” From sunrise to sunset, on the 
back of a crazy cayuse with nothing to 
do except repair wire fences broken down 
by the mad rush of milling steers. A coil 
of wire where the lasso once hung, and a 
pair of lowly -wire cutters slung where 
once reposed the grim .45. Heigh ho, a 
“very int’r’sting life,” so I have heard. 


ALMOST forgot. This is the story of a 

garden, not a travelog. I must hurry 
on and skip over many of the thirty-odd 
jobs I held in the ten-year period after 
leaving college: shuffling thru the wheat 
of North Dakota, squinting thru a sur- 
veyor’s transit. Months as a railroad 
clerk. A.dash of automobile racing. Into 
Detroit with 80 cents and a bad cough to 
get my first.newspaper job. Then the war. 
A hiteh in the Canadian Flying Corps and 
another in the United States Motor 
Transport. A gleaming white-collar job 
with the Shipping Board, and then back 
home to sell automobiles. 

I was thus engaged in the spring of 
1920. Perhaps it was the lure of the dim 
trails that I was cogitating one bright, 














sunny April morning when the branch 
manager passed thru to observe me lean- 
ing against a car and staring dreamily into 
space. This chap was one of the pep-and- 
punch type, and the sight of one of his 
salesmen emulating the old cigar-store 
Indian evidently did not strike him as 
an entrancing ad. Verbal shrapnel broke 
about the salon, and when the smoke 
had cleared I was on my way again this 
time, unknowingly, straight to the rain- 
bow’s end. 

A short time prior to this occurrence, 
my parents had acquired a new property 
in the suburban town to which we had 
removed from the city more than a de- 
cade before. The previous occupants had 
attempted to keep a garden, but the 
grounds when we arrived presented a 
sorry spectacle. Stumps of dead fruit 
trees, a jungle of berry bushes, and a fine 
crop of weeds greeted our eyes. Had I 
known what was beneath the surface, 
maybe I should not have set forth on the 
undertaking which I busily turned over 
in my mind as I made my way from the 
last “flyer” in the automobile business. 


NOUNCEMENT of having quit the 

job was received by my parents with 

the customary silence. They had grown 

used long since to such outbursts. They 

were not prepared, however, for my next 

statement, which left them weeping with 
laughter. 

“T,’’ said I, in a loud voice, “am going 
to dig and work the garden.” 

During the years we had been “in the 
country’’ my father had always taken 
care of the garden and with splendid suc- 
cess. My nearest approach to it, during 
the few intervals I had been at home, was 
to look out from the upper porch and say, 
“Pretty fine beans you have out there, 
Dad.”’ His reply was always something 
like this: ‘“They’re not beans, son. They 
are potatoes.” I (Continued on page 70 
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We Look at Fomorrow’'s: Tulips 


If You Would Know the Bulb Gardens of the 
Future, Then View Today’s Novelties 


OULD you look at the bulb 
gardens of tomorrow? Then go 
to the garden of the friend who 


has today’s novelties in tulips, imagine 
the gazing globe to be the crystal ball of 
a fortune teller, and by gazing intently 
therein you may see the nucleus of such a 
garden. 

The newer tulips, as novelties, can be 

regarded only as either freaks or desir- 
ables. As freaks they are like passing 
fashions and lose their values as quickly 
as they gain them. As desirables they soon 
win a place for themselves, and as their 
acquaintances are increased, so are their 
values. In the same 
proportion as the de- 
mand for any tulip in- 
creases, by so much 
will our good friends 
the Dutch growers pro- 
vide a_ proportionate 
quantity of its bulbs. 
The cost of production 
will decrease, its acces- 
sibility will increase, 
and more of us average 
gardeners will be able 
to enjoy its beauty. 

In the early days of 
the bulb industry the 
final board of popu- 
larity was the general 
public. On its fickle 
fancy rested the future 
of any new introduc- 
tion. Not so today. All 
new varieties are shown 
yearly at the tulip show 
in Haarlem, Holland. 

Thousands of them are 
displayed in a fashion 
that would overwhelm 
any of us. Color and 
beauty run riot. But 
the grower, realizing 
that the future of our 
gardens as well as of 
his business is at stake, 
chooses and discards 
with a cool aloofness 
that would be impos- 
sible for us. Out of the 
thousands exhibited, a 
scant dozen are recog- 
nized. These must be 
outstanding in color, in 
texture, in stem, in foli- 
age, and in type of 
bloom. In short, each 
must be so superior to 
its Prototype already 


Alaska, one of the new 
tulips, is a pure golden- 
yellow, of the lily form 


A. B. CALKINS 


on the market, or so outstanding in 
its differences to anything on the market, 
that it will add to the hundreds already 
known without cluttering up the already 
unwieldy numbers. 

When the Darwin Tulips were first 
introduced, we all went into raptures 
over Gretchen. Now we avoid it. From 
Gretchen we turned to Massachusetts, 
from Massachusetts to Clara Butt, and 
now already the trend is from Clara Butt 
to Princess Elizabeth, and from Princess 
Elizabeth it will be to King George, to 
Aphrodite, to Louise de la Valliere, to 
Princess Mary, and to some future pink 


tulip as yet unknown. Why this contin- 
ual shifting? Simply because, as each 
change is made, we add to the qualities of 
our tulips, judged according to garden 
beauty, duration of blooming, color, and 
to its general perfection. 

We are permitted, so far as is deemed 
wise within the opinion of the Holland 
hybridizer, to experiment and to discover 
for ourselves the newer tulips. But as we 
change from Clara Butt to a lesser known 
variety, our results are carefully guarded 
from failure, for poor tulips are no longer 
permitted introduction. And as fast as we 
learn to recognize (Continued on page 380 
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The Fourth Dimension in Food 


One of the Marvels of This Age Is the New Quick-freeze 
Process Whereby Time Ceases to Exist for Foods 


Massachusetts, not long ago I saw 

Springfield homemakers buying fruits, 
vegetables, meats, and sea foods that had 
been frozen by the newest of the refrig- 
eration methods which twentieth-century 
science has been able to pull from its bag 
of tricks. 

The freezing had left the food as intact 
with respect to quality and flavor as when 
it was picked from the bush or tree, or 
dug from the ground, or butchered in the 
abattoir, or taken from the sea with nets. 
For every one of these foods Time had 
been made to stand still; their ordinary 
course of ripening and decay had ceased 
in mid-passage; they had taken on that 
changeless, uncanny immobility that ex- 
plorers find in the ageless lands where 
Time has congealed and all things wait. 
It is strange to think that human inven- 
tion could have accomplished this astound- 
ing thing. It is an old story in Nature, at 


] N A GROCERY store in Springfield, 


“Apparently one short cut to the 
Fourth Dimension is to take Time 
by the scruff of the neck and make 
that restless fellow to stand still” 
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the Poles, but it is scarcely five years old 
in the story of Mankind. And now that it 
is here the possible economic and social 
consequences of it are such as to daze the 
imagination that tries to picture them. 

It is the Fourth Dimension in Food. 
Everyone has heard of the well-known 
Fourth Dimension, of course. It has lately 
made one Doctor Einstein a Best Seller. 
Nobody has ever seen the Fourth Dimen- 
sion, but we have Doctor Einstein’s word 
for it that if you take the three familiar 
dimensions, Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
ness, and mix them with Time by means 
of the right mathematical formula, you 
have the Fourth Dimension. 


PPARENTLY one short cut to the 
Fourth Dimension is to take Time 

by the scruff of the neck and make the 
always moving, restless thing stand still. 
Well, we have now reached the point 
where Time can be made to stand still 


with respect to food; and if that doesn’t 
deserve to be called the Fourth Dimen- 
sion in Food, you invent a better name 
for it. 

Ordinarily, where food is concerned, 
Time makes lots of speed; tempus goes 
fugiting, so to speak, at an appalling rate. 
If you doubt this, take a quart of fresh 
milk, a new-cut steak, a new-caught fish, 
a pint of berries, and a gallon of fresh- 
pressed cider, and put them where the 
sun will shine on them. 


For several decades refrigeration engi- 


neers have been trying to find a satis- 
factory way to slow Time down with 
respect to food. But the results have never 
been. quite satisfactory, because, while 
frozen foods would “keep” all right 
enough, their quality has always suffered 
by the freezing. Frozen foods, cold-storage 
foods, were admittedly inferior to fresh 
foods; and when the public could get fresh 
foods, it would have none of the frozen 
article. 

But now comes something new and 
revolutionary. While I was using my eyes 
and ears in that Springfield grocery store, 
a woman entered and bought what was 
approximately a pint of red raspberries— 
in May. They were packed in an oblong 
paraffin paper box, similar in shape and 
size to the box in which one buys a pound 
of butter. 

The box was lined with transparent, 
moisture-proof paper, and it was wrapped 
on the outside with another paper, trans- 
parent and also more or less moisture- 
proof. It came from a showcase electric 
refrigerator which contained other boxes 
of berries and other similarly packed 
fruits, vegetables, meats, and fish. The 
front of the showcase was made with three 
panes of glass, with air spaces between 
them for insulation. A thermometer, hung 
on wires, showed that the temperature 
inside the case was 10 degrees above zero. 


"THE clerk opened a box of berries for 
my inspection. There they lay; and 
the only thing to indicate to the eye that 
they were not fresh from the bush was a 
slight film of frost over each perfect berry. 
When that vanished in the heat of the 
room, the illusion was complete—till you 
picked up a berry, felt it between your 
fingers, hard as a pretty red marble, and 
crunched it between your teeth like a bit 
of ice. Then, as it melted in your mouth, 
you understood that here indeed was a 
miracle. For it had the authentic taste of 
a perfectly fresh berry. a 
On the counter lay another box. It had 
been open to the temperature of the room 
for two hours, and the berries in it were 
as soft and delicate and perfect as if they 
had never been frozen at all. It was ex- 
actly as if one had (Continued on page 77 
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“Already she was part 
of a new life, over 
which presided a per- 
son other than mother” 
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When Your Child Starts to School 


What Matters Most Is the Health, Habits, 


and Eagerness She Takes With Her 


“i AXHIS morning was to be her first 
at school. She got out of the car, 
took a few hesitant steps, then 

came back again. 

“Come with me, Mother, please!’’ 

“All right, seeing it is the first time. 
But just this once!”’ 

Past the groups of strange children we 
went, the little girl clinging close to me, 
into the schoolroom to the friendly 
teacher. 

We approached the school again for the 
afternoon session. But how differently 
this time! Eleanor stepped out of the car 
and started up the walk. A little girl 
ahead saw her, turned, and ran to put 
her arm about her. Two more little girls 
came quickly and linked arms, and the 
four went happily on together, my child 
giving never a backward glance to me. 
Already she was part of a new life, over 
which presided a person other than 
mother—she had new friends of her own 
choosing and making, she stood on her 
own feet. 

This, it seems to me, is the principal 
significance of school, far more important 
than the fact that here the child will learn 
to read and write. The first loosening of 
the apron strings, the first launching— 
but there, I will not sentimentalize. It is 
an old, old story, the start to school, tho 
that parent must be phlegmatic indeed 
who does not feel a thrill each time one of 
her children embarks on this great ad- 
venture. 
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For so important an event there should 
be thought and planning long in advance 
of the realization. Will the schoolroom be 
a place of delight or a cruel, confining 
place? Will learning be a privilege eagerly 
snatched at or a grinding hardship? 

Thoughtful parents, with these things 
in mind, no longer are content unques- 
tioningly to deposit their 5-year-old on the 
kindergarten doorstep and let the system 
work as it will. They realize that this 
course, while it may be best for children in 
the mass, is not good for every individual. 

At what age should your particular 
child start to school? Is a public or private 
school best? Or would it be better still to 
teach the children at home, provided this 
course is possible? How shall one prepare 
the small child for his school career? These 
questions have been asked me a number 
of times by readers, and I shall devote 
this article to attempting to answer them 
before proceeding to our later discussions 
of the child in school. 


Y GFNERAL answer would be that 

it is legitimate and desirable for 
intelligent, educated, and conscientious 
parents to experiment a little and thus 
find the method that seems best for each 
child. It may prove to be the regular sys- 
tem after all, as is usually the case. The 
average sturdy, bright, youngster gener- 
ally will do well to start in kindergarten at 
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5 and go on with his classmates thru 
college. 

But I know children, frail of physique 
or with peculiarities of temperament, who 
have benefited by a judicious adjustment 
of education to their needs, especially in 
making the start. To my mind, there is 
nothing more important than that the 
child should have a strong body and good 
nerves before beginning school. I should 
be willing personally to sacrifice almost 
any other consideration to this, even if it 
should mean that he starts late and is 
older than the others in his grade. 


Bu I might have hesitated at actually 

carrying it out had I not several 
years ago encountered a psychologist who 
is also a nerve specialist. He advocated 
that children be kept out of school until 
they are 7 for this very reason. Also, he 
said, leadership would be developed, for a 
7-year-old would be a natural leader 
among the 6-year-olds of the first grade 
where he would be placed. The school 
work would be easy for him, and in vari- 
ous ways he would be given a valuable 
confidence in his own powers. If the work 
proved too easy it would be a simple 
matter to advance him to his own age 
group. 

Thus bolstered by authority, I deter- 
mined to try it. But it seemed to me this 
plan should be attempted only if the 
child could have as substitute for school 
a free outdoor (Continued on page 66 
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r NHIRTY years ago in Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, a small, slender, 
brown-haired boy tightly clutching 

a bundle of white paper sheets against his 

shiny knee trousers waved good-by and 

promised to be home for supper to his 
mother standing on the steps of a very 
modest brick cottage, and stepped out 
into the world. Townsmen and visitors 
walking up the streets that day to view 
the first Carnegie library in the United 

States heard this almost fragile-looking 

youth say shyly, “I’ve written a song 

about the library; won’t you buy one, 
mister?”’ 

Some few bought a sheet of music from 
the eager, big-eyed boy. Others passed by. 
How could they know that they were 
missing an opportunity to purchase 
something now almost priceless—an 
original print of the first composition of 
that American genius Charles Wakefield 
Cadman! 

This great composer still comes home 
to supper cooked by his splendid mother 
in a natural, unpretentous cottage. It lies 
in a Hollywood canyon. To have been 
received in their home which so sincerely 
reflects the refreshing simplic- 
ity, the comfort, the friendli- 
ness, the perfect understandinz 
and companionship of this 
mother and her world-cele- 
brated son is one of the most 
beautiful experiences I have 
known. 

The green shadows of the 
sycamore shade the street. The 
air is filled with the fragrance 
of evergreen. eucalyptus, and 
the musty perfume of last 
year’s leaves as I come to the 
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cream stucco house, green trimmed, sit- 
ting back from the street about fifty feet 
and shyly hiding behind tall shaggy spruce 
and feathery pines planted in the green 
terraced lawn that extends to the pave- 
ment. A concrete driveway leads in from 
the street. Flanking it on the one side is 
a white lattice fence behind which slim 
fir trees grow, and on the other side is the 
lawn. Up eight stone steps taking off at a 
diagonal to the driveway I walk and linger 
to love the cool light of the ferns that 
fringe the steps. The devotion of two 
magnificent sycamore lovers that have 
linked their leafy arms to arch the en- 
trance steps! On the terraced lawn sepa- 
rated from the brick-floor porti- 
co by a short-clipped, shiny 
hedge leaves of the sycamore lay 
like fallen stars. 

The doorway extends a pleas- 
ant invitation. Vivid red bricks 
inclose the heavy oak paneled 
door with small lookout window. 
I knock with the exquisite Flor- 
entine knocker. A charming 
young woman, Mrs. Schooley, 
Mr. Cadman’s sister, opens the 


“I love to see leaves lying 
on the ground”—an extraor- 
dinary picture of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, great 
American composer, beside 
an apricot tree in his garden 


High Secrets of the 
Joy of Living 


MARGARET McOMIE 


door and I am in their living-room. There 
is no entrance hall. 

Instantly a friendly voice calls: “Glad 
to see you. Have you had lunch?” It was 
Mr. Cadman speaking from the breakfast 
room. Before I could answer he was 
coming thru the dull red-velvet curtains, 
separating the living-room and the din- 
ing-room, toward me. Sprightly, slim, 
of medium height—these seem accentu- 
ated by the gay, warm wool robe that he 
wears. There is an indefinable boyishness 
about his candid face, with its clear, kind 
eyes and finely molded nose and mouth, 
its crown of silver hair. Instinctively one 
feels his vitality. (Continued on page 64 





















Mr. Cadman at work in his study. The 
old second-hand upright piano and the 
dressing gown are old friends, he says 


These two magnificent sycamore lovers 
have linked their leafy arms to arch the 
entrance steps to the composer's home 





































The Aviators of Our Gardens 


The Chrysalis of One, the Monarch Butterfly, Has Been Described 
as “The Green House With the Golden Nails” 


ANY of our common butterflies 
have pretty, descriptive names 


which are easily learned, and 
which, when known, add to our outdoor 
life that pleasure which always comes 
from being able to greet a flower or bird 
as a friend and by its right name—Mon- 
arch, Viceroy, Admiral, Clouded Sulphur, 
Swallowtail, Mourning Cloak, Wood 
Nymph, Common White, Painted Lady, 
and many others. Such knowledge adds im- 
measurably to the pleasure of gardening. 

Butterflies are very widespread. ‘“There 
is a Painted Lady,” a friend exclaimed 
as we were traveling in the Alps. It was 
a close relative of the American species so 
often seen in our gardens. I once caught 
a Swallowtail in the Roman Forum, using 
my hat, and brought it home for our uni- 
versity museum. It was a relative of our 
large Tiger Swallowtail which we so often 
see sailing majestically about our shrub- 
bery. One day in Salt Lake City a White 
Admiral was taken, and not long after- 
wards one of the same species was found in 
Minnesota. When one has once learned 
the butterflies, he meets them as friends 
wherever he goes. 

Butterflies and flower gardens are part 
and parcel of each other, for most butter- 
flies are flower-loving creatures and, like 
the bees, live upon the sweet nectar 
which our flowers yield. 

One of the commonest and most inter- 
esting of large butterflies is the Monarch, 
shown here in its three forms: caterpillar, 
chrysalis, and imago (perfect insect). 
More than fifty years ago the St. Nicholas 
magazine published an article which it 
called ‘“‘The Green House With the 
Golden Nails,” describing the gold- 
studded, green chrysalis of the Monarch 
butterfly. This is one of the easiest butter- 
flies to study. Look for the hairless, pale 
green, black-and-yellow-band caterpillars 
upon the flowering milkweeds along the 
garden fence in early June. Place a few in 
a glass jar covered with netting, feed them 
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on milkweed leaves, 
and miracles will 
occur before your 
eyes. One of the 
most marvelous of 
these miracles is the 
new baby insect get- 
ting his wings. He 
emerges from the 
chrysalis with a 
large body and the 
merest beginning of 
wings. Then before 
one’s eyes the body 
decreases in size and 
the wings enlarge. 
They do not unroll 
or unfold, as one 
might expect. They 
just grow with such 
amazing rapidity 
that in 8 minutes 
after emergence 
from the chrysalis 
the size of the wings 
has increased four- 
fold and the new- 
born insect is in all 
respects like others 





of its kind. l'resh from its chrysalis, the 
Monarch is a regal beauty. His wings are 
like luminous brown velvet, and the colors 
are richer and brighter than we ever see 
them after a day or two outdoors. 

In early spring we see Monarchs in our 
gardens with their once velvety coats 
weather worn and their dark-veined wings 
frayed and disheveled. They have just 
returned from the South with the birds, 
for they are migrators. Like many birds 
they gather by thousands in the autumn 
to make the southern migration. I once 
saw one side of a large oak tree covered 
with them as thick as leaves, and a single 
4 x 5 photograph showed a few over 1,300, 
actual count. 

The autumn ones, of course, are not 
the same individuals that we see in the 
spring but new ones fresh from their 
chrysalises and full. of life for the long 
southern journey. 
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One of the commonest and most interesting of large 
garden butterflics ts the Monarch, shown here in 
its three forms: caterpillar, chrysalis, and imago 
(perfect insect). At the left is the Monarch just 
beginning to emerge from its gold-studded green 
chrysalis. Below is shown the hairless, pale green 
black-and-ycllow-band caterpillar of the Monarch 


This migrating butterfly has a flavor 
extremely disagreeable to birds and is 
therefore shunned by them. The Viceroy, 
which is easily mistaken for the Monarch 
unless one notices its slightly smaller size 
and a narrow, black, crescent-shape band 
across its wings, lacks this disagreeable 
odor. 

Most butterflies pass the winter either 
in the caterpillar or chrysalis state, and 
their spring appearance in our gardens 
means, not that they have returned from 
the South like the Monarch, but that they 
are new born from the chrysalises in which 
they passed the winter, or have hiber- 
nated, or perhaps have bidden good-by 
to some old cellar, garret, or other pro- 
tected place where the matured insect 
passed the frozen months—for different 
species have different ways of living thru 
our winters. 


The most (Continued on page 82 





The Already-built House Also Can Have 
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Bay windows are interesting in groups as well as singly. 
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Here we have a pair placed 


symmetrically about the entrance. One is in the living-room, the other in the dining-room 


LIKE bay windows. If there is one part of a design for a 

home that adds both tothe interest of the interior and 

exterior, it is the bay window. For a long time its possi- 
bilities have been either forgotten or neglected, but, luckily— 
particularly luckily for those who have them—the bay window 
is again becoming an outstanding part of home design. 

On pages 24 and 25 of the April issue of the magazine we 
showed how interesting the bay window could be from the in- 
terior. Here we show how lovely it can be from the outside. 
In fact, two of the pictures here are the exteriors of the bay 
windows shown in the April issue. The one at the bottom of 
page 24 of the April Better Homes and Gardens is the interior of 
the bay window shown here at the bottom of the opposite page, 
and the one shown in the upper left-hand corner of page 25 
is one of the double bay windows which illustrates this page. 

We need only the pictures to show how intriguing such win- 
dows can be. Even from the outside they tell us the story of 
bright, sunny, and livable rooms—rooms with lovely recesses 
in which we may group small tables overflowing with blossoms 
and chairs in which one may sit bathed in the sunlight, while the 
eye and the imagination follow each other over distant views. 
From every angle the views from bay windows are framed by 
the delicate tracery of sash and munitions, all bordered with gay 
chintz, linen, or cretonne. 

One of the most amiable things about the bay window is 
that if you have neglected it or forgotten it in your new house, 
or if you have bought a home which does not have one, it can 
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be added with very little trouble or expense and will some- 
times rejuvenate and freshen the entire house to an amazing 
degree. I have seen rooms that were dark, dreary, and badly 
proportioned because they were too narrow for their length. 
Bay windows at the sides corrected the whole trouble so that 
the rooms became, in all essentials, new rooms with new places 
to put furniture. The rooms achieved new light, fresh air, and 
became literally different rooms. The same is oftentimes true 
when rooms need an added bit of length or particularly when 
there is a view across the hills and woodland or into the garden 
that needs to be emphasized. 


\ HEN you dream of remodeling, and we all dream of it at 
times, tuck the idea of a bay window into your dream. 
Think of your dining-room, which is now perhaps too narrow 
for easy and graceful service, and use a bay window to widen it 
so that it becomes adequate. Viewed from the outside your 
house may have a blank and uninteresting wall into which a 
bay window would fit snugly and so brighten the whole exterior. 
There is also the two-story bay window. One might be in the 
dining-room and perhaps above it, or placed in the bedroom to 
form an ideal spot for a chaise longue, thus adding a touch of 
ease and grace to the entire room. 

I am sure that if you think of the bay window in connection 
with your home you will see the need of it, and that after you 
have it in a short time it will become the pride of your whole 
home, from the exterior as well as the interior. 





a Bay Window 


At right: Here is a very simple small 
bay window which adds but very 
little to the cost of the house and 
further enhances the attractivensess 
of the living-room. This one over- 
looks the view to the west as well as 
the flower garden in the foreground 


To the left is a unique oval bay window which adds 
greatly to the interest of the terrace and gives defi- 
nite charm and informality to the interior of the house. 
This picture shows a perfect setting for outdoor living 


At right: An unusual bay window 
which forms a part of @ composition 
when combined with the gable in the 
second story. Here the bay window 
is rectangular, with a balcony above 
which opens from the principal bed- 
room and overlooks the garden below, 
as does the window formed by brick 
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~ Home Lighting in a Decorative 








and Modern Manner 


LURELLE VAN ARSDALE GUILD 
Drawings by the Writer 


















No matter what period your home may be, there is a modern 
version of lighting for every room and for every occasion 


LADDIN had a magic lamp and 
therein lies a story, but the mod- 
ern woman is blessed with a thou- 

sand magic lights beside which Aladdin’s 
pales into insignificance. Perhaps it is the 
almost universal use of electricity which 
has slowly led us to replace one old lamp 
with three or four new ones, or perhaps it 
is because our present-daytendency is to 
want our homes at evening as bright, if 
not brighter, than in the day. But surely 
there has never been a time when the 
mode and matter of illuminating the home 
was as delightful or serious a problem. 
Every department store, small or large, 
has found space to include a lamp depart- 
ment to meet this increasing demand for 
satisfactory and decorative lighting. 

The actual history of lighting down 
thru the ages has always been a story re- 
plete with romance, and in our age, altho 
we have dispensed with oil and wick, we 
still may have the charm of the old in 
beautiful and accurate reproductions 
made for electricity. 

Early lighting equipment was invari- 
ably made of metal, most often of tin. In 
sconces and table lights as well, beautiful 
shapes were achieved with this metal 
which remain to us today savoring strong- 
ly of the old and lending a charm that is 
undeniable. As time passed efforts were 
made to decorate this type of fixture, and 
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the result was the well-known tole work. 
This consisted of the tin light painted 
a gay color with sprigs of flowers or small 
figures and landscapes often done in a 
Chinese manner. 

In many of the lights which fall in the 
above category brass, too, was employed, 
but its use was somewhat confined to 
more pretentious homes, for at the time 
its price ran fairly high and the metal it- 
self was less adapted to 
local or home manufac- 
ture. The same was true 
to a great extent of glass, 
but with the advent of 
glass manufacturing, 
lamps became one of 
its best products. We 
all know the charm of 
the small whale-oil lamps 
that were so common in 
the homes of this coun- 
try. We know them in 
their more sophisticated 
forms, with tinkling 
pendants and crystal 
shades beautifully etched. 
Any or all of these lights 
may be purchased today 
in excellent reproduc- 
tions. 

A center fixture of un- 
usual beauty and one 





A center fixture of unusual 
beauty and one which is suit- 
able for many places is the 
lovely star light shown above 


which is suitable for many places is the 
lovely star light which for years has been 
a popular type in Spain and Italy. Its 
many-sided points send a sparkle of light 
and shadow that is most pleasing in pat- 
tern. 

If no installation has been made in your 
home for wall sconces, it is always possible 
to overcome this difficulty by placing 
portable lamps on small bracket shelves, 
Some lamps are sold in 
the stores with brackets 
for this purpose. 

In no field was the ad- 
vent of modernism amore 
happy event than in this 
field of lighting equip- 
ment. The extensive use 
of glass and metal in the 
modern work naturally 
meant that fixtures 
would be of one or the 
other or combinations of 
both. The rigidity and 
sturdiness of modern fur- 
niture practically elimi- 
nated the, softness of 
parchment and chintz 
shades so appropriate 
and so popular with the 
other styles. Subdued 
and indirect lighting is 

(Continued on page 92 
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A good lawn is the basis 
of this picture, the fore- 
ground for the house, 
and the background for 
the luxuriant growth of 
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How to Have a First-Class Lawn 


By Following These Simple Suggestions Anyone Can Enjoy the 
Company of a Permanently Good-looking One 


ITH few exceptions, and those 
being sections in the extreme 
North where winters are quite 


severe, new lawns should be built in the 
fall. Weeds have then had their annual 
fling. Moreover, newly seeded grass roots 
more deeply with cold weather ahead, and 
most varieties, notably Kentucky Blue- 
grass, form stools or tiller out, thus form- 
ing a dense sod. Still another advantage is 
that grass likes cool weather. The warm 
daytime rains and the cool nights of the 
fall season are most favorable. 

Preparing the Seed Bed. A good founda- 
tion, no less important for a lawn than for 
a house, should be provided. The average 
lawn is probably not torn up completely 
so often as every twenty-five years. It 
therefore behooves the homemaker to 
build well. Extremely rich soil is not nec- 
essary; in fact, not even desirable. A good 
quality of garden soil containing plenty of 
humus (decaying vegetable matter) will 
insure an entirely satisfactory lawn. There 
should be 4 or 5 inches of such soil, loose 
and friable, pulverized by frequent raking 
and working so that the surface is as fine 
as ashes. It is also well to remember that 
the permanently good-looking lawn is the 
well-drained one. There should be provi- 
sion for carrying off the surface water so 
that it is not permitted to stand in pud- 
dles and cause souring of the soil, one of 
the chief reasons for moss. Unless the 
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lawn is sufficiently elevated to provide 
good drainage, tile should be laid, altho 
this should not be necessary if the ground 
has a layer of gravel beneath. 

Fertilizing the New Seed Bed. After a 
lawn has once been finished to the extent 
that it is being regularly mowed, it is dif- 
ficult to get plant food down into the 
ground, so it should be raked into the 
soil and allowed to stand for a few days, 
preferably a week, before the seeding is 
done. Most lawns are suffering from 
undernourishment. 


[®t us assume that the average lawn is 

mowed twenty times during the 
spring, summer, and fall. This means the 
harvesting of twenty grass crops. Suppose 
the farmer were to harvest twenty crops 
from his fields, crops which take food 
from the soil and give nothing in return. 
His yields would become less and less 
until finally the spent soil would no longer 
produce. So it is with a lawn. Grass needs 
to be fed or it will starve to death. Again, 
the farmer may rotate his crops, putting 
into the ground every three years a 
legume which helps to store nitrogen in 
the soil. Furthermore, he plows his fields 
and gives his soil the benefits of cultiva- 
tion, and prior to most planting he uses 
fertilizer. Contrast this situation with the 
home lawn which goes on year after year, 
the soil being undisturbed, no opportunity 
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to get plant food down into it, positively 
no chance to destroy troublesome weeds 
by cultivation, and twenty harvests every 
season to its credit. Small wonder that 
the lawn for which there is no regular 
program of fertilization begins gradually 
to give up the struggle. 

Selecting and Sowing the Seed. To pro- 
vide a first-class seed bed and fertilize it 
in the most approved manner would be 
wasted effort if the proper seed of the 
right varieties were not sowed. A reliable 
seedsman may be expected to supply a 
suitable mixture for your locality. For the 
average northern lawn, Kentucky Blue- 
grass should predominate in such a mix- 
ture, whereas other either desirable or 
at least acceptable varieties that may be 
included are redtop, Rhode Island, and 
German Bent, Poa trivialis (particularly 
good in shade), English Ryegrass, tim- 
othy, and White Clover. For very sandy 
soils there is no more dependable grass 
than Chewings Fescue. 


BOVE all, seed should be pure. The 
total weed content should not exceed 

\4 of 1 percent, and still cleaner seed is 
obtainable. A high-grade lawn mixture 
composed of well-chosen grasses that are 
free from weeds and chaff should weigh 
about 13 to 14 ounces to the quart, a 
rather good test of quality provided Blue- 
grass is known to (Continued on page 90 
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What to Transplant This Fall 


Autumn Planting of Many Trees, Shrubs, and Perennials Is 





Advisable Because We Can Devote More Time to It 


ALL is moving time in the garden. 
As Nature begins to tint the au- 
tumn foliage with inimitable colors, 





we are silently informed that growth 
activity for the season is over. And with 
this resting period transplanting time for 
most of our trees, shrubs, and perennials 


has arrived. 


Most trees and shrubs transplant best 
when resting or nearly so, for at this time 
transpiration or evaporation from the 
leaves is almost negligible. Also, the root 
system which has been injured by digging 
is not as severely taxed to supply moisture 
for the top of the plant as it would be 


were the plant in active growth. 
In the varying climate of the 
northern states the transplanting 
period usually lasts from October 
to April, but it is almost generally 
acknowledged by nurserymen and 
other plantsmen that fall is the 
best time for doing the work. 
Some of the advantages of fall 
transplanting are given by Alfred 
Carl Hottes in “The Book of 
Shrubs.” He says: “The soil is 
‘warm and easily worked. Plenty 
of moisture is available, but the 
soil is not as soggy as in the spring. 
Long season of planting. Spring 
comes with a rush; autumn lingers 
into winter. Transplant after the 
leaves have had a hard frost and 
the growth has been checked or 
made dormant. One often waits 
for some weeks in spring for a 
good transplanting day. . . . The 
shrubs are established and ready 
to grow when spring arrives. The 
roots, having grown some in the 
warm soil of the autumn, will 
force the tops into immediate 
growth.” Then, too, our garden 
work presses less heavily in the 
autumn, when we have fewer 
things to be done in the flower and 
vegetable gardens. As a result, we 
have more time to devote to our 
trees and to our shrubbery. 

Having decided upon the new 
location for the tree or shrub, we 
now come to the actual operation 
of transplanting. I have found 
that the most serviceable tool for 
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. Long planting season. 


. Rare 
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growth or a greater 
abundance of blos- 
soms. In preparing 
the soil for shrubs, 
the bed is excavated 
to a depth of 10 
inches and the poor 
soil replaced with 
good garden top soil 
filled in just a little 
higher than the sur- 
rounding soil level to 
allow for settling. 
Often many of us do 
not have a. sufficient 
quantity of top soil at 


# 


An evergreen dug 
with a ball of soil and 
wrapped with burlap 


Fall Transplanting 


ADVANTAGES 


. Soil warm and easily worked. 


. Sufficient moisture; in spring likely to 


be soggy. 


Spring comes 
with a rush; autumn lingers into win- 
ter. 


. Plants then ready to grow in spring. 


The roots have been growing in the 
warm soil of the autumn and are 
thoroly rooted. 


. Nurseries busy in spring and cannot 


make deliveries at your ideal time. 
lants often sold out by spring. 
It is always a case of “first come, first 
served’ with the best. 


DISADVANTAGES 


. Plants heaved from soil in poorly 


drained heavy clays. 


- Too late transplanting results in clods 


of soil which do not pack around the 
roots but leave space for ice to form, 
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this work is a sturdily built spade known 
as a “lifting” spade. It will easily stand 
the strain of prying on heavy, stubborn 
roots, and its extra weight aids in cutting 
thru roots which are often unconquerable 


by a common garden spade. 


It is desirable to prepare the soil into 
which the plants are to be placed. Most 
plants and especially shrubs will not 
thrive in sod or in very poor soil, and any 
efforts expended in preparing the soil for 
the beds will be well repaid in healthier 
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our disposal for bed preparation. What 
can be done in this case is to dig quite a 
large hole for the plant and fill in with 
top soil so that the new roots will come 
into contact with it. Beds in extremely 
heavy soils are often underlaid with a 
layer of shale or hardpan so that the bed 
forms a pocket where water will collect 
and remain for quite a long time. Drain- 
age of some sort must be provided, and, 
usually, a tile drain, the outlet of which is 
tapped into a sewer or led to an open 
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ditch, will take care of this. 

In planting, the hole is dug 
large enough so that the roots will 
not be crowded and deep enough 
so that the plant will stand at 
about the same depth or not more 
than )% to 1 inch deeper than it 
stood before. When transplanting 
root-grafted plants, the point of 
union of the cion and the stock 
must always be below soil level. 
This will lessen the opportunity 
for undesirable shoots to grow 
from the stock. The soil that is 
filled around the roots must be 
well pulverized and stamped 
down firmly. If the soil is in a dry 
condition, the hole should first be 
filled half full of soil, watered 
thoroly, and then filled with the 
remainder of the soil. It may be 
necessary to water the plants 
occasionally to keep the soil moist. 


UT all shrubs cannot be 
treated alike when trans- 
planting. Some of them have cer- 
tain peculiarities and require- 
ments which we must observe if 
we are to transplant them suc- 
cessfully. Altho fall transplanting 
is recommended for most shrubs, 
there are some exceptions. The 
following shrubs should not be 
transplanted in the fall: Benzoin 
(spicebush), Buddleia (butterfly- 
bush), Viburnum plicatum (Japa- 
nese Snowball), Stephanandra, 
Tamarix (tamarisk), Rhus (su- 
mac), Crataegus (hawthorn), Hib- 
iscus syriacus( shrub-althea) ,Caly- 
canthus (sweetshrub), Colutea 
(bladder-senna), and magnolias. 

Magnolias do best when trans- 
planted during their early blos- 
soming period, for the roots are 
then active and will heal over and 
not die back. 

Contrary to a belief quite com- 
mon among many of us that aza- 
leas, Kalmias, and rhododendrons 
must always be transplanted in 
spring in the latitude of Cleve- 
land, Arthur Grube has demon- 
strated year after year that these 


members of the Ericaceous family can be 
successfully transplanted in early fall if a 
few simple precautions are taken. This 
classification needs a special soil prepara- 
tion of peatmoss or humus and must never 
want for perfect drainage. It is essential 
that these plants be firmly planted and 
the soil kept moist but not wet. A mulch 
of peatmoss or leaves will protect the soil 
during the winter and prevent the plants 
from being disturbed by frost action. The 
upper parts of the (Continued on page 7. 





The Appropriately Furnished Hall 


There are four important ideas 
necessary to the complete fur- 
nishing of every well-appointed 
entrance hall: (1) a mirror large 
enough to allow clearly seeing 
oneself, (2) a light near the mir- 
ror, (3) a table with a top big 
enough to lay things on, and (4) 
a chair or bench where one may 
rest while waiting. In all three 
of these simply furnished halls 
these ideas are shown, each ar- 
ranged in quite a different man- 
ner but all rendering the neces- 
sary service. No matter how 
small a hall may be, furnishings 
can always be found that will be 
in fitting proportion to its size 


Scenic wallpapers or those of decided 
formal patterns are particularly appro- 
priate for the walls of the average hall 
which is used as a passageway between 
rooms or purely as an exit or entrance 
to the house. Such papers always excite 
interest and yet do not bore one because 
so little time is passed in their presence 








MARY M. WHITE 
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A Garden of Sweet Perfume 


The Fragrances of Flowers Are the Messages They Send 
Out to Win Our Attention and Affection 


HELEN M. FOX 


URING my long years of garden apprenticeship I have 
1) been growing fonder of the sweet-smelling plants. I 

have eliminated all the roses which do not smell sweetly 
except a few climbers, and the scentless ones are being replaced 
gradually. Is it not more sensible to grow a rose vine such as 
Dr. Van Fleet, whose pale pink flowers dripping down over the 
garden wall exude a fruity smell, than one whose blossoms are 
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scentless like the ramblers? When you begin to select fragrant 
plants you find that the fragrance is not always confined to the 
blossoms but is in the leaves of some plants, such as the Sweet 
Briar roses; in the bark of others, such as the spicebush and 
eucalyptus tree; and in the roots of a few, such as the orris root 
of the iris. 

The flowers use the fragrance to attract the moths and but- 
terflies to them so they will carry the pollen from one flower to 
another. Some have a fetid smeil. Other flowers, such as the 
petunias and Nicotiana, are more fragrant at night, and these 
depend on the moths for their pollination, whereas Clove Pinks 
and roses give generously of their fragrance all day. All fragrant 
plants give off their oil when the temperature drops suddenly, 
as at sunset. Damp climates appear to encourage fragrance in 
plants and hot dry ones to discourage it. 

On the whole, more white flowers are fragrant than any 
others, and of these the flowers with thick, waxy petals, such as 
lilies and gardenias, have the strongest scent. After the white 
flowers in order of fragrance come red, yellow, and purple. 
Orange and brown flowers are the least perfumed, and there are 
but few fragrant blue flowers, but then blue is a rare color in 
the flower world. 


N SPAIN, in the old gardens built by the Arabs from the 
ninth to the fourteenth centuries, the growing of fragrant 
plants was developed until it became a fine art. This has been 
kept up ever since that day, and for hundreds of years the 
Spaniards have grown orange trees, heliotrope, narcissus, hya- 
cinths, sage, lavender, and lilies, They place pots of lemon- 
verbena out on the paths where one has to brush past them, 
and so cause the leaves to give off their fragrance. They also 
stand pots of Rose Geranium, carnations, and tuberoses on the 
margins of the pools, where the dampness will increase their 
fragrance. They pay more attention to fragrance in plants than 
to color and plant their gardens largely with shrubs having 
fragrant leaves, such as lavender, rosemary, box, lemon-ver- 
bena, and Rose Geranium. 

Flower smells vary in intensity and quality, and until you 
begin to notice them you do not realize how many different 
kinds of smells there are and how mixed the various elements 
are, 

C. J. 8. Thompson in his book “The Lure and Mystery of 
Perfume”’ has classified the flower smells as follows: Group (1) 
fetid smells to attract the carrion flies (skunkeabbage); (2) 
stale and slightly sweet (hawthorn); (3) very sweet and heavy 
(jasmine); (4) sweet and spicy (carnation); (5) sweet and less 
heavy than preceding (violet); (6) fruity (Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus); (7) animal and unpleasant (iris, especially Ambassa- 
deur) ; (8) sweet, often rather dry and dusty—musk and honey 
group, witchhazel (Hamamelis). He classifies the scent of leaves 
separately, according to pine needles, camphor, yarrow, worm- 
wood, and miscellaneous, under which he has parsley, onion, 
and watercress. 

We may or may not agree with this classification. I have 
given it to show how many kinds of smell there are among plants. 

In planting a small garden with fra- 
grant plants one should not select all 





Two of the most 
fragrant of garden 
flowers: above, the 
mignonette, with its 
spikes of greenish 
orange flowers, and, 
below, a spray of 
heliotrope, whose 
very name speaks of 
romance and poetry 


strongly smelling plants or all: smelling 
alike but should arrange to have a few 
unscented ones, such as some of the ever- 
greens, as a background. 

The first planting in our fragrant gar- 
den: will be a hedge. A fragrant garden 
will of necessity have the flavor of an old 
garden, and all oldtime gardens had in- 
closures to protect them from intruders. 
Besides, the hedge (Continued on page 88 









AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 


If It’s Well Done 


HAVE owned 
our home for nine 
years and have 


been planning various 
changes which always 
seemed to be too expensive. 
We let things slide along as 
they were until finally my 
husband suggested that we 
ourselves gradually do all 
the work possible. We began 
last year in January and 
had a plumber do the rough- 
ing-in work in the bathroom, 
and three carpenters as- 
sisted my husband (on his 
vacation) to nail on the 
shingles, but that is the ex- 
tent of our labor bill. 

We finished our own out- 
side painting and then 
started inside. We removed 
the center light in our liv- 
ing-room, installed side 
brackets, and made two brass lanterns, 
one inside and one outside the front door. 
By the way, I saw that lantern advertised 
in your magazine, offering material, tools 
and pattern for sale. I asked my husband 
to get the pattern for me for Christmas 
one year. We made two lartiterns for our- 
selves, one for my mother, and sold two. 

Please pardon my enthusiasm about 
our woodwork, but it was so horrible— 
five deep grooves and just peppered with 
nail holes. (The house was twenty-nine 
years old when we bought it!) Now it is 
beautiful. In removing a door frame from 
the wall we were taking out, we discov- 
ered it was on the wrong side, with just a 
bead on each edge, so we have turned it 
and finished it in ivory. The corners of 
the frame at the top of the window we 
rounded off with a 10-cent scroll saw. 








The Veith home as it appeared 
by August 30 last year when it 
won a first prise in a home-beau- 
tiful contest. Below, as it looked 
in the spring of the same year 


























There was a ter- 
rible diamond- 
shape window at 
the foot of our 
stairway which did 
not open, couldn’t 
be shaded, and 
merely let the sun 
beat in. We pulled 
it out and set it in straight, added a new 
window sill, and it is lovely. 

The bathroom is much discussed be- 
cause it turned out so well. Perhaps you 
would be interested in its floor. We in- 
quired about many materials but found 
most firms insisted upon laying their own 
product and in our own case it was the 
labor that was so expensive. We finally 
hit upon a wood-composition product 
which appealed to us especially because it 
could be nailed down. Of course, 
cement is applied underneath 
and in between the blocks and 
to fill up the nail holes, and then 
the entire floor is given a cement 
wash. We like this material very 
much. It is very good-looking. 

I am telling you all these things 
because you might be interested 
in passing such information to 
your readers. This bathroom 
flooring cost us 70 cents a square 
foot, but we planned our bath- 
room so that there would be no 
waste floor space (the tub is re- 
cessed with an arch over it) and 
we also put the same material 
into our linen closet so it would 


At top: Mrs. Shepard’s gardened 
and otherwise improved home, It 
used to look as in the picture below 
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be easier to clean. The en- 

tire cost was $21. Of course, 

it takes time and patience 
to lay it, but an amateur 
can do it. 

We arched the space 
where we removed the wall 
and also took out a folding 
door between living- and 
dining-rooms and arched 
that, finishing the walls with 
a tan glaze. 

Outside we have a new 
front door, in addi- 
tion to the new shin- 
gles. We have also 
dropped our porch 
floor from two steps 
to one step, removed 
the awkward, ugly 
railings and substi- 
tuted six plain pillars, 
much more dignified 
and lovely; in fact, 
many of our friends 
passed by without 
recognizing our place. 
I’m afraid I get so 
interested I go on in- 
definitely, but Better 


Homes and Gardens 
has done its bit in 
this work and ‘I 


wanted you to know 
it.—Mrs. E. F. Bran- 
court, Kirkwood, Missouri. 


They Won a Prize! 


[Ast spring one of our leading business 
men put aside a sum of money to be 
used for prizes in a home-beautif ying con- 
test to be conducted by the chamber of 
commerce. About fifty families, divided 
into three classifications according to 
property valuations, entered this contest. 
I enrolled at once and began to lay plans. 
The first step was to subscribe to Better 
Homes and Gardens, and the very first issue 
I received contained all the information 
needed to help me complete my task. The 
magazine was invaluable as a guide in 
working out artistic and charming effects. 
One major improvement was a step- 
ping-stone walk suggested by the maga- 
zine. No shell rock was available, but 
the city engineer was having some old 
cement walls torn out and I learned that 
the cement pieces could be had by paying 
for hauling alone, as they were of no 
further value to the city. A nearby team- 
ster got the job of delivering this material 
to me at a dollar a load, and the cement 
pieces proved to be exactly what I wanted. 
The completed walk is 125 feet long, 
starting well to the front of the yard and 
winding around to the back of the house, 
with ample space on either side for flowers, 
shrubs, and lawn. It makes a wonderful 
showing and cost very little. 
Our front yard (Continued on page 52 








The Kays Rebuild 
by Installments 


J. T. POMEROY 
Architect 


dollar down and a dollar a week forever. As a matter of 
fact, from this angle, it means just the reverse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard C. Kay, of Orland, Illinois, wanted 
to modernize their old-fashioned house but didn’t want to saddle 
it with a heavy mortgage. For a while it seemed that the old 
saying about eating cake and having it was going to block 
everything. It became evident that what they wanted to ac- 
complish and the amount of money that they wanted to spend 
were horses of quite different colors—in fact, they began to 
suspect that at least one of these horses was a mule, and evi- 
dently a balky one at that. 

But the Kays were really in earnest, so they kept trying 
to eliminate and cheapen things here and there in order to 
pare the cost. The difficulty was, however, that this offered 
nothing but a compromise that lacked the virtue of a solu- 
tion that would continue to be satisfying. But finally it 
occurred to them that postponement, or rather install- 
ments, offered a way out. There were certain improvements 
that could be put off until a later, more opportune time; 
their importance was not immediate—next year or the 
year after was for them sufficient, provided that they were 
not lost sight of entirely. Looked at in this manner, the 
problem began to work itself out; it became only a matter 
of dividing the work into portions that could be carried out 
at different times, independently of one another. 

From this point of view the owners decided that their 
needs and desires could be best satisfied by dividing the 
work into three stages. First they would modernize the 
exterior and also make a few of the improvements inside; 
next they would carry out the general rearrangement of 
the interior, and finally they would add two bedrooms and 
a bathroom upstairs. This, then, was the scheme that was 
adopted. 

The original house dates from about thirty years ago. 

On the exterior there was little to be undone. The removal 
of the porch constituted about all of the wrecking that was 
necessary. . 

In design the house makes no pretense of definite style. 


| O, “INSTALLMENT” in this case doesn’t mean a 
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After the first installment, 
thru which the Kays’ old 
house takes onanew exterior 


Before the first installment. 
Note how little change was 
made in the construction 





In its details, tho, it savors of the Colonial, so that in general it 
might be classed as belonging to one of the picturesque branches 
of the rather variable Colonial family. 

The addition of the front doorway and the entrance hall in 
a small wing at the side gives breadth to the design. It ties the 
house to the ground and at the same time adds considerably to 
the apparent size and importance of the composition. The 
curved roofline is a graceful feature, but the entire effect would 
perhaps have been more satisfactory if the wide overhang of 
the old roof had been cut back snugly against the gable wall so 
as to conform to the old Colonial standard. 

It is interesting to note that all of the finished woodwork— 
the millwork—of this house, including the very excellent en- 
trance and the charming bay window, is of stock design. This 
feature of well-designed millwork of high quality at a compara- 
tively low price is an important reason for the success of this 
house. 

The ugly large-pane windows of the old house were replaced 
by small-pane ones, thus adding domestic (Continued on page 63 








A comparison of the plans 
“Before” and “After” shows 
how much was accomplished 
by changing a few partitions 
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Books That Make School Studies Live 


Here Are Fiction, History, and Travel Volumes Which Will 





Stimulate Your Children’s Interest Unbelievably 


OMETIMES there 
is a teacher who 


makes a subject 
really come alive for his 
or her young pupils, but I 
am sorry to say that such 
a teacher is the exception 
and not the rule. In my 
own long pilgrimage thru 
grammar school, high 
school, and college, I can 
count Such teachers on the 
fingers of one hand, and I 
feel certain that you can, 
too. The facts we learned 
from our schoolbooks were 
seldom living facts to us— 
they were dead facts, 
canned facts, separated, 
alas, by an almost insur- 
mountable barrier from 
the strong glowing things- 
that-really-happened and 
the lovely romantic things- 
that-never-could-happen. 

If you were a child when 
] was it was probably John 
Bennett’s charming Mas- 
ter Skylark (The Century 
Company, $3.50) that 
made the days of Shake- 
speare and Queen Eliza- - 
beth real to you—this book 
far more than anything 
you learned at school. Per- 
haps you read, as I did, a 
tale called A Boy of the 
First Empire, by E. 8. 
Brooks (The Century 
Company, $1.75), a book 
that idealized the Little 
Corporal but at least made 
him flesh and blood, show- 
ing him to you as he would 
undoubtedly have looked 
to a romantic boy of the 
period. Probably you 
learned history inaccu- 
rately but memorably thru 
a long row of Henty books. And Ill ven- 
ture to guess that it was Ivanhoe that 
taught you about early England, and 
The House of Seven Gables that made 
witch-burning Salem a spot never to be 
forgotten by you. 

Today I would like to tell parents and 
teachers (and anybody else who may be 
interested) about some new books which 
can be fitted very neatly into the chinks 
of a child’s education in order to make the 
structure more complete. Exactly the 
right volume applied at exactly the right 
time may do wonders for an indifferent 
pupil, There is everything in having the 
proper book at the moment the child 
needs it—next year he may be needing 
something else and the golden moment is 


Grow." 








HELEN COWLES LECRON 


43 Linnaean Street 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Dear Mrs. LeCron: 


I had one of the finest trips to Europe ever 
taken, last summer in the Cleveland Public Library, 
working twelve hot hours a day on 
Could I make Europe come alive for stay- 
at-home young folks, history come alive for bored 
text books students? 


"Watching Europe 


I had fun trying! 


Gali, Hatt lib. 


forever gone. First of all I am thinking of 
a new and unique book called Watching 
EuropeGrow, written by Cornelia Stratton 
Parker (Horace Liveright, Incorporated, 
$4),a woman whom you may know as the 
author of An American Idyll (Little, 
Brown and Company, $1.75) or perhaps 
of two travel volumes called Ports and 
Happy Places and More Ports and Happy 
Places (Horace Liveright, Incorporated, 
each $3.50). 


ATCHING Europe Grow is a travel 
book. But don’t turn away from it 
because your child can’t travel; he can 
travel in imagination; in fact, he is travel- 
ing all of the time if he is studying geog- 
raphy and history properly. As you know 
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if you read An American Idyll, Mrs. 
Parker was left a widow with two small 
sons and a little daughter to rear. The 
boys, Carleton and James, are in their 
late teens now, and Alice Lee, whom you 
see in the picture on this page, is 13 and 
her mother’s secretary. Watching Europe 
Grow is a travel history of l:urope, a trav- 
eling from place to place geographically 
and from period to period historically. It 
is a large, rich’ book, well illustrated with 
photographs, and ought to give almost 
endless delight to the child who already 
has some historical knowledge, the kind 
furnished by A Child’s History of the 
World, for instance. In the hands of a 
mother or teacher with imagination, 
Watching Europe Grow would open up 
countless avenues for exploration; it 
would suggest hundreds of clues to be un- 
raveled. No, it isn’t extremely simple— 
the average child of 11 or 12 would enjoy 
it immensely if his mother or father read 
it aloud—but he probably would not like 
to tackle it alone. The 14-year-old might, 
yet I think of it pre-eminently as a family 
book, and as such I recommend it to you. 


ANOTHER new travel book for young 

people (a less rich and important one 
but nevertheless a very attractive one) is 
Tales of Scottish Keeps and Castles, by 
Elizabeth W. Grierson (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.25). I wish we had had it 
with us last summer when we were tour- 
ing Scotland. My young daughters would 
have loved it. But they will love it now 
almost equally well, and I see no reason 
why it, too, wouldn’t make good home 
reading for any school child. Castles 
always fascinate youngsters, and these 
stories of real castles are better than fairy 
tales. 

Speaking of history, did you ever see 
Hendrik Van Loon’s History With a 
Match (David McKay, Publisher, $3), 
which is an account of the earliest navi- 
gators and the discovery of America? It is 
not a brand-new book (it was published 
more than ten years ago, in fact), but I 
am thinking of it now as something which 
any father would enjoy reading to (and 
with) his little boy. The book is illus- 
trated with drawings in color made by 
Mr. Van Loon himself with a match!— 
funny drawings, but effective ones. And I 
do like the first paragraph of the foreword: 

“To all grown-ups: This little book is 
an historical appetizer. It does not intend 
to give children all the facts about all 
the events of all the earliest discoveries of 
Greenland and Iceland and America. It 
merely says, ‘Dear Children: History is 
the most fascinating and entertaining and 
instructive of arts. It tells us of men of 
great courage and people who knew how 
to die for their (Continued on page 59 
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Individual servings of Potato Volcano with Rarebit. This is a substantial luncheon 
dish and a most tasty one, besides being easy to prepare and economical. See recipe 


Ways I Like to Cook Vegetables 


O YOU ever take an inventory of 
1) your methods of cooking vegeta- 

bles? I have a series of questions 
that I ask almost every time I approach 
the sink to wash the garden’s offerings. 
How shall I cook the carrots? Is cold or 
hot water to be added? When are they to 
be salted? What is the best way to handle 
them to produce a tempting dish in which 
their full food value is retained? The 
answers to my self-inflicted examination, 
then, are the reason for this article. 

Baking is an excellent treatment, as it 
conserves practically all of the nutritive 
properties, but, unfortunately, it cannot 
be used happily with all vegetables. I have 
found by experience that you have to 
adapt your cooking methods to the indi- 
vidual vegetable, just as the clever stylist 
adapts the fashions to women of different 
types. Potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
squash are of course delicious when 
baked. For the sake of change, which is 
always stimulating, I sometimes bake 
youthful onions, beets, and turnips in 
their skins on the oven grate. Since all 
the natural flavors are kept in the vege- 
tables, only young, mild ones are to be 
utilized in this manner. When served with 
salt and butter, they are indeed appetiz- 
ing. 

Next to baking, steaming is my favor- 
ite way of cooking vegetables. It, too, is 
conservative of food value. Among the 
foods that may be steamed beautifully 
are potatoes, both the Irish and sweet, 
squash, spinach and other greens, carrots, 
parsnips, and beets. I cut the vegetables 
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NELL B. NICHOLS 


listed, with the exception of the beets, 
into pieces of the right size for serving. 
Beets are steamed whole. If they are cut 
they usually shrivel and become unattrac- 
tive. If you have no steamer you may 
cook these vegetables in the new parch- 
ment paper. I use it occasionally, even 
tho I have a highly prized steamer, not 
only becasue it helps to create delicious 
dishes ‘without a loss of nutrients, but 
also because it adds the spice of variety 
to cooking duties. Incidentally, there is 
no weeping at our house because it sub- 
tracts from the stack of cooking utensils 
to be washed. 

This paper comes 
in sheets approxi- 
mately 24 inches 
square. It is impervi- 
ous to water. A sheet 
of it is spread on the 
worktable. Cold water 
is sprinkled on it in 
much thesamefashion 


Vegetable loaf molded 
and baked in shell pan, 
then turned out and 
the center filled with 
creamed carrots 





that clothes are dampened for ironing. 
Then the prepared vegetable and season- 
ings are added. I use salt and cream or 
butter for the seasoning, as a rule. During 
the cooking some of the juices of the food 
combine with the butter or cream to 
make a tasty sauce. The edges of the 
paper are gathered up around the vege- 
table to make a paper bag. They are tied 
firmly in place. Then this is dropped into 
a kettle containing rapidly boiling water. 
This is all there is to it until serving time, 
when the bag is untied and the ready-to- 
eat food is poured into a heated dish and 
carried to the table. (Continued on page 69 











Wallpapers and Hangings to Go ? 
With Them 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


A South Living-Room 


For a living-room we suggest 
this modernly designed wallpaper 
in tones of putty relieved with a 
touch of gold, the woodwork to 
be painted the putty color of the 
wallpaper background. The semi- 
glazed chintz (opposite) for the 
curtains has a gay little yellow 
pinwheel with a tiny red dot in 
the center and is printed on a 
decp plum background. This 
paper and chintz combines two 
smart colorings of the moment 
in the decorating world. The all- 
over carpeting is in a deep plum. 
Wallpaper by Stoners, Inc. 
Curtains by Younker Brothers 








A North Dining-Room 


; This wallpaper is in a clear yel- 
SV < KV : / low with a small all-over leaf 
pattern in white. The woodwork 
should be painted white in the 
Colonial manner. With this we 
suggest the bright floral chintz 
opposite, which has a yellow 
background. From the flowered 
chintz, as inspiration for the rug, 
we chose the deep dahlia shade 
that is in one of the lowers. Wall- 
paperand curtains by Stoners,Inc. 
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A Northeast Bedroom 


The new idea in checks or plaids 
is to be found in this deep cream 
wallpaper with its diagonal lines 
in yellow and soft blue-green. 
The woodwork may match the 
background of the wallpaper. 
The curtains are a lovely shade 
of voile, modern in pattern and 
combining yellow, white, and 
blue-green. The rug repeats the 
soft blue-green found in the 
wallpaper lines. Wallpaper and 
curtains, courtesy of Stoners, Inc. 
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A Breakfast Set for the 


Small Kitchen 


HELMER ANDERSEN 


ERE is a breakfast set which can 
H be built without making any 
great change in the kitchen, and 
it takes up little or no room when it is 


folded up out of the way. 


Such a breakfast set can be built by 
any handy man who has a small work- 
bench and a few woodworking tools. 


Here is how to do it: 


First a good grade of white or yellow 
pine should be obtained. Altho white pine 
is the easiest to work and keeps its shape 
best, a saving of about one-third will 


result if yellow pine is used. 


The table top should be boards which 
have been well glued together. Because a 
ready-glued top can be obtained in most 
lumber yards at a nominal price, it will 


hardly pay the builder to make one. 

When the lumber is on hand it 
is a good idea to start making all 
the parts which can be made in 
the workshop. This does away 
with the necessity of having the 
kitchen in a mess for long. 

The legs for the table and 
benches should be the first parts 
made, as these are to be glued to- 
gether and should have a chance 
to dry thoroly before the final as- 
sembly. The wood for these should 
be the pick of the material on 
hand, free from knots and defects 
of all kinds, as these parts are the 
ones upon which the most cutting 
will be done. The parts marked A 
on the detailed drawing can best 
be made by tacking together two 
boards that have been planed to 
the width desired and cut to a 
rough length allowing for a tenon 
on each end. The design should 
then be drawn on both sides of 
these two parts. These pieces 
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to the pattern. 

Before assem- 
bling the legs all 
of the parts should 
be thoroly planed 
and sanded on all 
surfaces, as_ this 
would be a hard 
task after assem- 
bling. The parts 
should then be 
glued, clamped to- 
gether, and set 
aside to dry. A 
good practice is to 
put small nails 
thru the side of the 
mortise hole into 
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should not be taken apart until finished; 
the parts will then match up accurately. 

Next the tenons should be cut on each 
end of the six parts in which the pattern 
has been cut. Now parts marked B and 
C should be mortised and cut according 
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the tenon, for this helps hold the mortise 


together. 


The table tops and the bench tops are 
next in order. These should be cut to size, 
planed, and sanded on all surfaces ready 


for final assembly. 

































Butt Hinge 
2 on each 


) TH. Cleats 
Py HO 
7 Pin 


" (te Fasten Brace) 


Leg Brace 


Here are the details for the bench: end view at 
left, side view in center, detail of mortise at right 
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The upper illustration shows how 
the breakfast set looks when it is 
lowered for use; at right, as it ap- 
pears when folded against the wall 


The cleats for the leg braces 
marked D should next be glued 
and nailed to the legs and under 
the table and bench tops. These 
should be placed so that the leg 
brace will make an angle of about 
45 degrees with the leg. The three 
leg braces can now be made and 
cut to the length needed. The 
cleats and braces should be fin- 
ished and all holes for bolts and 
pins drilled, ready for assembly. 

Now the work may start in the 
kitchen. The spot for the break- 
fast set having been selected, the 
first thing to do is to find the 


studdings to which the casings are to be 


nailed. This is extremely important if one 


wishes them to remain solid. Next the 
builder might wisely mark off on the 
wall the exact place of each casing. 


All of the casings, which have been 
planed and sanded, should now be se- 
curely nailed into the studdings, and the 
cornice mold nailed on top. The breakfast 
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set is now ready for the 
final assembly. 

y First the table top 
f should be fitted in place 
and hinged on with 
good quality, 2 x 3 butt 
hinges. Then the table 
leg should be hinged to 
the top, as shown in 
the drawings, and the 
leg brace bolted on, 
(Continued on page 98 
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This bedroom rug has a weave and cross-weave of bright wool yarns. 
Left: curtains of natural-color (buff) monk’s cloth with design 


Reviving an Old Craft 


In Weaving With Needle and Yarn on Monk’s Cloth 


Designs by LAURA J. HOLMES 
Materials by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


ing new under the sun.”’ We begin 

to believe it when we see all the old- 
fashioned crafts, which are long since out 
of date, suddenly blossom forth in glori- 
fied form. We have had revivals of hook- 
ing and quilting, which arrived simultan- 
eously with the enthusiam for Early 
American antiques. 

And now surface weaving on coarse 
basket-weave material is having a rebirth 
in a slightly different form. Once it was 
done exclusively on huck toweling and 
consisted mainly of sofa pillows. The pine 
tree, steps and stairs, and Solomon’s seal 
designs flourished everywhere, and it was 
a great decorating error not to have at 
least one of them on the parlor sofa. 

Today we have any number of different 
uses for the weaving. It is done on monk’s 
cloth, waffle cloth, or any coarse material 
in basket weave. A simple stitch is used, 


G ine nee has said, “There is noth- 
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which runs under the weave one way and 
then does exactly the same thing in the 
opposite direction of the material. This 
method completely covers the material 
and produces solid colors in the various 
designs. Sometimes the entire surface is 
filled so that none of the monk’s cloth 
shows, and again, the weaving may only 
cover a part of the surface. Instead of us- 
ing the natural-color material in the latter 
case it may be dyed many beautiful colors. 

For weaving use a wool, mercerized, or 
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Dyed monk’s-cloth 
ravelings or yarn 
make the pillows 
solid-woven top 


A couch cover of 
dyed monk's cloth 
with woven pattern 
is durable and good 
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The edge and cross bars of 
this table runner are orange 


cotton yarn the same size as the threads 

in the monk’s cloth, so that in weaving it 
will cover the material underneath. It 
may be necessary to use two threads. 
A very desirable way to get your weav- 
ing thread is to dye strips of monk’s 
cloth the desired colors and use the 
ravelings for weaving. This produces a 
similar texture to the background and 
gives the appearance of belonging to 
the material. 

This type of craft may be used for 
many purposes. The illustrations are 
suggestive of its possibilities; they are 
all made on monk’s cloth. 

The rug is made entirely of wool 
yarn, which covers the surface of the 
material. Starting from the inside out, 

we find the following colors: 
a small orange center with 
orange lines projecting into a 
yellowish tan cross, which is 
outlined in blue-green. This is 
surrounded by a violet oblong 
which has lines running out to 
the four corners in these colors: 
blue-green, green, yellow-green, 
yellow, and orange. The stem 
in the (Continued on page 94 
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Such Food as You 
Never Dreamed Of 


EDITH M. BARBER 






dreams of, loaded with good things. And when 

I say loaded, I mean just that. Huge platters of 
deliciously plump shrimp boiled in their shells and 
freshly undressed; sardines, salmon, both pickled and 
smoked; other huge platters of stuffed eggs, beauti- 
fully garnished cold roasts of meat, stuffed eels, a big 
brick of liverworst in a nest of parsley; bowls of red 
caviar, potato salad, mixed pickles, slices of big white 
onion, sliced beets in vinegar, stuffed celery; cheese 
with caraway seed and cheese without caraway seed; 
steaming dishes of kidney stew, Swedish meat balls 
(deliciously seasoned) ; a ham omelet and a fish omelet! 
These are but a few of the dishes that make up the 
preface—note I say the preface—to a typically Scan- 
dinavian meal. But before I give you the recipes for 
some of these most excellent Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian dishes, I want to tell you a little bit about 
this type of cookery and about the interesting places 
we have in this country, in New York City, where one 
can indulge to his heart’s and his stomach’s content. 
The Scandinavian contribution to good foods in 
America is a very important one. Particularly so in 
New York City, where we find all kinds of foreign 


| ae a big table, the kind a gourmand 



































and for their clientele of epicureans who return again 
and again for the unusual and wonderfully prepared dishes. 
Some of these restaurants have been in existence for many 
years. Naturally they have a large patronage among people of 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian ancestry, and among people 
who have traveled abroad and wish to satisfy their appetites 
for the things they ate and liked in northern Europe. In the 
last few years the fame of Scandinavian food has spread, as the 
fame of good food always does spread thru its friends and 
patrons, until now a great many people not of Scandinavian 
birth are finding themselves at one or other of the Swedish, 
Norwegian, or Danish places when they want a really good 
meal. For anyone who has been initiated into these interesting 
foods is certain not only to repeat his first visit but to take 


The Smérgasbord, which is the preface of every 
g , 
good Scandinavian dinner, is a whole meal in itself 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCANDLIN STUDIOS 


cooking, the half dozen or more Scandinavian restau- John Carlson, the Swedish chef at Wivel’s, where the restaurant force 
rants are known far and wide for the delicious food ts a Scandinavian ensemble of Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian 


upon himself the really pleasant task of initiating others. 

Another interesting note is the reasonableness of the table 
d’hote meals. While I am not acquainted with all of this type of 
restaurants in New York City, I have found that those which 
I do know have good meals at reasonable prices. At Henry’s, 
one of the oldest of the restaurants, at the Phoenix, at the 
Scandinavian Arms, at The Viking, and at Wivel’s you will 
find excellent table d’hote meals. At some of them you will find 
a little music and at Wivel’s an orchestra playing modern 
music; also a dance floor. This, however, has not had, as it 
sometimes seems to have had, any deteriorating influence on 
the uniformly good food. 


O THE host and owner of Wivel’s I am indebted for 

the recipes for Scandinavian dishes which I shall give you 
later in this article. Svend Jorgensen, the host, is a Dane. 
As the son of a restauranteur in Copenhagen, he served his 
apprenticeship under his father. The chef and his assistants 
are Swedish, the waiters are Norwegian, Swedish, and Dan- 
ish, and the head waiter is Danish. This restaurant, which is 
located on West Fifty-fourth Street, is almost a duplicate 
of several which I visited in both Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen recently. 

And now for that grand outlay of food which, as I have 
said, is the preface to a good Scandinavian dinner. This is 
known as the Smérgisbord, and is the one thing which really 
distinguishes a Scandinavian meal; also it is the criterion by 
which food of this type is judged. 

Perhaps you may not know exactly what the Smérgisbord 
is. Literally “bread and butter’”—there is practically every- 
thing in the world except bread and butter. It’s what the 
French call “hors d’oevres” raised to the nth power. While 
hors d’oevres is the word we more frequently use in this 
country, it is obviously inadequate when it comes to desecrib- 
ing a Smorgisbord in either a Scandinavian home or restau- 
rant. 

Of course, when you are offered this collection of savory 
food at the beginning of every dinner (Continued on page 84 
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es the flavor 


of Swift’s Premium Bacon, its 
mildness and savor, are uniquely 
delicious; because its tender meat 
is so evenly proportioned with fat 
and lean; because it can be bought, 


Swift’s Premium seal—which 
identifies a complete line of 
foods of highest quality. 


Swiit's 
Premium \ 
Bacon | 


} 


in sanitary wrappings, in any of 
the three convenient ways shown 
here—these are some of the reasons 
why two generations of careful 
housewives have asked their deal- 
ers to “Be sure it’s Premium.” 


Swift & Company 


Swift’s Premium 


Hams and Bacon 














BE SURE IT IS SWIFT’S 
PREMIUM! The new Pre- 
mium “Savor-tite” Ham, 
ready cooked in the sealed 
container, bears the fa- 
miliar blue Premium la- 
bel. The uncooked hams 
and bacon carry other 
identifying marks as well 
—theword Swift inbrown 
dots down the length of 
the side—the markings 
on the rind and parch- 
ment wrappers. 
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A Gladiolus Grower Chooses 


His Favorite Varieties 


F ALL known plants, the gladiolus 
is the easiest to bring to perfec- 
tion under ordinary conditions 
and the simplest to keep in good health. 

It was fifteen years ago that I was given 
a selected collection of unnamed seedling 
gladiolus by a Washington friend who 
had originated them and who had grown 
‘“‘glads’’ for many years. This was the be- 
ginning of my enthusiasm, which has 
grown thru the years, for this lovely and 
satisfying plant that demands so little 
and gives so much in return. From this 
start, I was led into an intensive study of 
gladiolus and eventually into breeding 
them for better varieties. Thru my experi- 
ences as a grower and breeder and thru 
rating many hundreds of new sorts, I have 
become pretty well acquainted with this 
flower, its need for betterment, and its 
needs for a healthful and productive life. 

In all the time I have been growing 
gladiolus, I have had little or no difficulty 
in having blooms at most any time de- 
sired. By planting stock over a period of 
from four to six weeks, or by planting the 
various-size bulbs of a kind at the same 
time, early in the season, bloom can be 
had over a very long period, depending on 
locality and earliness of planting, from 
June thru late October. 

In all justice to the gladiolus, and while 
it is so easily grown, it should be known 
that it will respond nobly to any extra 
time and care expended on it. 

At this time of year you will be more 
interested in varieties than in the cultural 
requirements. I am bringing to your at- 
tention a few of the outstanding varieties 
grouped in the respective color classes de- 
vised by the American Gladiolus Society for 
exhibition use and several new color classes 
that will admit certain new types of color- 
ing (originators’ names in parentheses) : 

In salmon pink there are Los Angeles 
(Houdyshel), best known for its cut-and- 
come-again qualities, making it useful for 
basket work, and Marietta (Metzner), 
Which makes a grand exhibition spike. 

Purple Queen (Kunderd) and Rameses 
(Stevens) are quite different; Purple 
Queen is one of the best and largest of the 
ruffled type, while Rameses is a giant in 
flower and spike, giving blooms up to 7 
inches in diameter. Both are rich purple, 
Purple Queen somewhat softer. 

Two grays of note aré: Marmora (Errey) 
and Mother Machree (Stephens). Mar- 
mora (Errey) has a dull purple blotch, 
while Mother Machree (Stephens) is prac- 
tically a pure color with electric flashes of 
pink thru the tips, both making hand- 
some exhibition spikes. 

Minuet, by Coleman, and Miss Des 
Moines, by Prestgard, are two of the 
foremost lavenders. Minuet is the lighter 
of the two, if we may judge by its be- 
havior at the shows. 





CHARLES E. F. GERSDORFF 


Three regularly prize-winning whites, 
different in form and in throat markings, 
are Mrs. F. C. Hornberger (Hornberger), 
Joerg’s White, and Helen Wills (Salbach). 

I am naming but one scarlet, for it is 
most outstanding, tho I know of a num- 
ber that would qualify here. This is Dr. 
I. E. Bennett (Diener). 


N PURE pink Giant Nymph (Cole- 
man) has been a consistent prize 
winner. It is likely to be a favorite for a 
long time to come. A newcomer which this 
year won the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society’s Centennial Silver Medal, the 
New England Gladiolus Society’s Bronze 
Medal and Award of Merit, and named 
for the new President of the American 
Gladiolus Society—Frank Q. Shephard- 
son—is destined to be a long-time favor- 
ite; this from Fischer. It is a beautiful 
shade of pure pink with harmonizing 
throat blotches. 

In dark red there are: Crimson Glow 
(Betscher), an old stand-by, Sultan 
(Crow), new and belonging in the nearly 
black class with well-opened flowers. 

In red there are Oh Boy (Bill), a mon- 
ster in size and pure red, and Asoka (Mrs. 
Brown), another monster bloom that may 
be grown to 7 inches. 

Browns are scarce, but there is one of 
highly decorative quality named Smoky 
(Hutt) which is a rich mahogany brown. 

Smoky shades are quite popular, and a 
few of the best are Rosewood (Austin) and 
Roi Albert (Lemoine). Roi Albert is quite 
blue. 

Several very reli- 
able in violet, the so- 
called “blues,” are 
Mrs. Van Konynen- 
burg and Heavenly 
Blue, both by Pfit- 
zer. Heavenly Blue 
is the lighter of the 
two, Blue Jacket 
(Mrs. Hoeg), quite 
blue, and Kirch- 
hoff’s Violet, a true 
violet with richer 
throat blotches. 

For rose there is 
King Arthur (Ar- 
renius) of the color- 
ing seen in some or- 
chids, quite a self, 
which won similar 
awards in Massa- 
chusetts as were 
given to Frank O. 
Shepardson. 

In rose pink, Ro- 
zen (Britsch) has 
proved itself a win- 
ner, and then there 
is also the Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, 
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another notable creation of Kunderd’s. 

For the cream, buff, or flesh class, Fern 
Kyle (Kunderd) in cream, Ionia (Vaugh- 
an) in light buff, and Betty Joy (Bill) in 
flesh, we have three excellent examples. 

Yellows are coming out in ever deeper 
colorings. I. 8. Farrington (Rowe), a 
bronze-medal winner in Massachusetts, is 
about the deepest of the large-flowering 
sorts. It is nicely backed by such sorts as 
Loyalty (Austin), Golden Measure (Kel- 
way), an old stand-by and consistent 
winner, and Golden Dream (Groff). 

In orange Marnia (Kemp) and Aristo- 
crat (Bill) stand right out, Aristocrat 
with a very large bloom. Senorita (Sal- 
bach) is a fine, enormous newcomer. 

Peppermint Candy (Grossman) is about 
the best representative for the any-other- 
color class. In coloring it is as the name 
implies. 

The best of the picotees are Pennant 
(Meader), cream-edge deep pink, Win- 
gold (Spencer), rich yellow-edged scarlet, 
Juliana (Spencer), a lighter yellow-edged 
salmon-pink, and Orange Picotee (Metz- 
ner), a dull orange-red with light pink 
edging. 


LADS of odd coloring are being de- 

veloped by several, among whom 
Lemoine has made quite a record. Louis 
Hemon, one of these, has made quite a hit. 
It is a flower with a large yellow throat and 
petals tipped rose-red. Rosemary (Bales) 
is light pink with hair lines of lavender 
rose, while Ocellus (Bales) is of orchid 
coloring, with a (Continued on page 91 
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The varieties shown on the opposite page: (1) Saffron King, 
(2) Ming Toy, (2a) King of Orange, (3) Athens, (4)- 
Ecstasy, (5) Herbert Hoover, (6) Antione, (7) King of 
Orange, (8) Jap, (9) Mongolia, (10) Red Roamer, (11) Mid- 
summer Dream, (12) Golden Fringe, (13) Alice Tiplady, 
(14) Golden Arc, (15) Melody, (16) Marigold, (17) Shell 
Pink, (18) Enchantress, (19) Golden Gleam, (20) Fimbriatus, 
(21) Pasteline, (22) Fimbriatus, (23) Lorraine, (24) Shell 
Pink, (25) Sweeter Seventeen, (26) Juno, and (27) Lullaby 


























Hollyhock Lane Series, No. 2 


Pollen Magic Changes 
Flowers Into Seed Pods 


With the Junior Garden Clubs of America 


MONTH has passed since we 
A wandered down Hollyhock Lane 

and watched the bird, bee, but- 
terfly, and insect garden callers sipping 
sweet nectar from the flower hostesses and 
leaving in appreciation their golden gifts 
of pollen. You remember, Junior Garden- 
ers, as these little callers went into the 
flower’s entry hall they left their pollen 
gifts on the flower’s hall table, which in 
most cases is the pistil of the flower unless 
the insect makes a mistake and spills it. 

Now just what do you suppose all these 
flower hostesses did with their pollen 
gifts? Let us walk again down Hollyhock 
Lane and see if we can find out! 

We discover that the flowers we ad- 
mired in their frilly, colored, July dresses 
have now put on little brown, black, and 
purple seed-pod coats. 

One of our Junior Gardeners surprised- 
ly exclaims, “Aunt Larkspur, what has 
become of the flowers we saw last month?” 

“Suppose that we look at some of the 
flowers that are left and perhaps we can 
discover what happens to them,” says 
Aunt Larkspur. “See this one. Its petals 
are beginning to wither and curl up, and 
here is another one whose petals have 
fallen, leaving a fat, green leaflike caly- 
(pronounced kay-lix). It no longer needs 
its bright dress and sweet nectar to at- 
tract garden callers, for it has received 
that which it wanted—the golden gift of 
pollen.” 

“But what did it do with the golden 
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pollen gift?” a Junior Gardener asks. 

“After the insect deposited it on the 
pistil, it was carried down with the sticky 
substance into the tiny, little seed box of 
the flower, and there with its strength it 
awakened the minute, little green specks 
that were asleep, and then they promptly 
started to grow into fat, plump seeds. See, 
here is a green pod,”’ says Aunt Larkspur. 
“Let us open it.” 


ND surely enough, there the baby 
seeds were lined up in a row, waiting 
for the warm sun to ripen them and dry 
the little seed-box cradle so that it will 
pop open and tumble them out into the 
warm, sweet ground or into the cozy seed 
packets made for them by the seedsman 
or the gardener. 

“You see, Junior Gardeners, the little 
seeds are not ready to be gathered until 
their seed-box bed is brown and fairly 
dry,” says Aunt Larkspur. “If you pick 
the seed pods while they are green, the 
seeds will die, for the mother plant has not 
yet formed their hard, brown coats that 
protect their tiny green hearts. It is these 
little green hearts in the seeds that send 
up next year’s plants for us.”’ 

“Now I understand why the flowers 
drop their petals,” says a Master Gar- 
dener. “They give all their strength and 
time to the baby seeds that start growing 
when the pollen reaches them at the bot- 
tom of the flower.” 

“Yes,” says Aunt Larkspur. “And 


Louise’s Picnic Garden 


In the orchard at Louise’s, 
Where the little autumn breezes 
Love to play, 

There's a perfect picnic spot 

In a shady little plot, 

The children say. 


There the grass is thick and green, 
And there’s lots of room between 
The apple trees. 

You may turn at somersaults 
Without any stops or halts, 

All you please. 


You can say to all the bunch, 
Come and bring a picnic lunch 
And we'll eat. 

Bring an apple or a bun. 

Or a cake if there is one 
That's good and sweet. 


Bring a jug of lemonade 

Or a jar of marmalade 

And a plate. 

Run and see if there’s some cheese 
For our meals between the trees 
Don’t be late. 


In the fall a fireplace 

Waits with rosy glowing fac« 
For some toast. 

Bring the cocoa kettle quick 
And some bacon on a stick 
For a roast. 


You'll be there on Halloween, 
When the goblins can be seen, 
As they pass; 

While the fire is burning bright 
They'll go slipping out of sight 
In the grass. 


While the coals are burning pale 
There will be a song or tale 
From everyone. 
In the orchard there will be. 
Food to eat and friends to see 
And loads of fun. 
—ELIZABETH WHERRY. 


Cousin Marion wants each Junior Gar- 
dener this month to watch for all the seed 
pods that he can find in the garden, along 
the roadsides, and in the woods when you 
go nutting or picnicking. Some of the 
little seed boxes are pretty enough to take 
home for winter bouquets, and then the 
seeds can be planted next spring.”’ 


SEE how many interesting kinds of seed 
boxes you can find, write about them, 

and then read your story at the next 
Junior Garden Club meeting. Perhaps you 
can give a prize to the one who finds the 
most varieties of seed pods. Do not forget 
to look for the little pepper-shaker pod 
boxes of the poppy, or the little balloon 
pods of the balloonvine, or the bright 
red seed cradles of the wild rose. I wonder 
if you will find in the woods the glisten- 
ing copper, wild yam pods or the brilliant 
orange and yellow bittersweet seed boxes? 
Perhaps you will enjoy making a col- 
lection of seed pods and pressing them in 
a scrapbook with a mother flower from 
which they came. Or you might draw 
around themin (Continued on page 54 

































HERE is sweet- 
ness, delicacy, 
and breeding in 
this face. And rightly 
so, for hers is a family 


of splendid traditions. 


Its men were always 
men of courage and 
gallantry. Old New 
Orleans and Louis- 
ville, Virginia and Kentucky, knew them 
well and honored them. Their names are 
written brilliantly in the history of their 
times. Its women were always fair, always 
aristocratic —ladies every one. In the 
winsome, lavender-and-old-lace annals of 
the South, their romances and their lives 
form a lovely chapter. 


Surely if ony youss woman inherited 
the right to called a lady, it was 
Lila... the sixth Lila . . . with her 
breeding and her charm silhouetted 
against the rudeness that is 1930. 


And yet ... and yet—her friends 
avoided her, and behind her back people 
whispered the damning truth. Too bad 
she couldn’t have overheard. Halitosis 
(unpleasant breath) is the unforgivable, 


Portrait of a Lady 


(not quite) 


social fault. It doesn’t announce its 
yresence to its victims. Consequently 
it is the last thing people suspect 
themselves of having—but it ought to be 
the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians éxplain. So slight a matter 
as a decaying tooth may cause it. Or 
an abnormal condition of the gums. 
Or fermenting food particles skipped by 
the tooth brush. Or minor nose and 
throat infections. Or excesses of eating, 
drinking and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the 
risk and minimize it by the regular use 
of full strength Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. Night and morning. 














And between times 
before meeting 
others. 


Listerine quickly 
checks halitosis be- 
cause Listerine is an 
effective antiseptic 
and germicide* which 
immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful deodorant, 
capable of overcoming even the scent of 
onion and fish. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office. Carry it when you travel. Take 
it with you on your vacation. It is 
better to be safe than snubbed. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


* 
Full strength Listerine is so safe it 
may be used in any body cavity, yet so 
werful it kills even the stubborn B. 
Tyobenee (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in counts ranging to 
200,000,000, in 15 seconds. (Fastest fime 
science has accurately recorded.) 


See Advertising Index, page 97 
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Notes From a Gardener's Scrapbook 


VICTOR H. RIES 





UR motto for Septem- 
ber and all other fall 
months should be: Do 


everything possible this fall 
rather than put it off until 
spring. This is especially true 
of fall planting, for there are 
very few things which may not 
be planted just as well in the 
fall as in the spring. Why not 
make use of the more settled 
weather and the greater amount 
of time available? 

Tropical fish prefer a water 
temperature of 68 degrees or 
over and should be brought in- 
doors before they become 
chilled and weakened. Remem- 
ber that fish are very susceptible to sud- 
den changes of temperature, so your in- 
door-aquarium water should be exactly 
the same temperature as that of your 
pool. Even a few degrees difference may 
kill some of the fish. 

Wildflowers transplanted this fall will 
bloom next spring. Why not naturalize 
Trilliums, hepaticas, Virginia Bluebells, 
and others in spots where you have dif- 
ficulty in keeping sod? 

Fall-blooming perennials are always 
enjoyed. Make a list of those that your 
friends and neighbors have and order 
them immediately for October planting. 

The Hemerocallis, or daylily, offers a 
variety of interesting forms dwarf and 
tall, spring and summer blooming, yellow, 
orange, and brownish orange. Each gar- 
den may well have a half-dozen different 
varieties. Plant them this fall. 

Dahlias should be dug after the first 
heavy frosts. Dry them for a few hours 
in the sun and store the entire clumps in 
a cool cellar. Unless your cellar is unusu- 
ally hot and dry they will not need to be 
covered with sawdust or shavings. The 
old way of storing the clumps up side 
down need not be followed. 

Gladiolus if they are dug just as the 
tops begin to brown will retain the bulb- 
lets attached to the mother corm. This 
saves the trouble of picking them indi- 
vidually from the ground. Store all 

















the bulblets separately. Destroy all 
corms showing any signs of disease 
or injury. 

Hardy perennials may be divided 
any time during the early fall, but 
care should be taken to replant them 
as soon as possible to prevent their 
drying out. Most perennials will re- 
spond to division every two years. 

Fall flower shows to be success- 
ful should be held before the early 
frosts. 

Seeds of both annual and perennial 
flowers should be saved. Store the seed 
pods in paper sacks until they are thoroly 
dry and then remove the seeds by screen- 
ing or blowing out the chaff and store 
them in small envelopes. Label each one 
rather than trust your memory. 

All perennial flower beds will be 
benefited by an application of some form 
of commercial plant food. Apply it to the 
surface of the soil and do not get it on the 
foliage. 


Florida Notes 


Flower seeds usually do better if 
planted the latter part of September 
rather than the early part, when it is 
likely to be hot and dry. Ageratum, ean- 
dytuft, cornflowers, Gaillardia, poppies, 
pansies, early-blooming Sweet Peas, and 
others may be sown soon. 

. Nasturtiums and 
other tender annuals 
will need a slight protec- 
tion from the cold. Span- 
ish Moss may be used 
for this purpose. It may 
be necessary to put a 
little soil on the edges of 
it to keep the wind from 
blowing it dway. 

Bulbs, such as Ama- 
ryllis, Easter Lily, Ma- 
donna Lily, and Callas, 


Every gardener needs a 
box filled with sand and 
covered with a pane of 
glass. In this slips of all 
sorts may be inserted 
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Fall is a splendid time to re- 
make the perennial bed. Tear 
the clumps of perennials apart 
and make natural divisions 


You can use a can perfo- 
raicd at the bottom as a 
duster for insecticides 














may be planted at any time now. 

German Iris if given sunshine and 
good drainage and left undisturbed for 
three years will do well in this section. 

Dahlias and chrysanthemums should 
be given plenty of water and adequate 
cultivation. Stake them well to withstand 
the September, gales. 

The aphis, or plant lice, may be con- 
trolled by spraying with nicotine sulphate 
or a pyrethrum extract. 

Ants should be killed now rather than 
wait until spring. One ounce of sodium 
or potassium cyanide dissolved in two 
quarts of water should be poured in the 
center of every nest. Plug the hole after- 
wards to prevent the fumes from escaping. 

Spring-blooming shrubs may be 
pruned at this time if it has not been 
done earlier. 

Black-and-yellow-stripe beetles on 
the dahlias may be controlled by spraying 
with pyrethrum extract or kerosene emul- 
sion. 


Pacific Coast 


Prepare the garden for early rains by 
removing rubbish and spent plants, spad- 
ing and fertilizing the beds, and leaving 
the soil loose and open. If the rains are 
delayed, do not neglect irrigation. 

Amaryllis bulbs should be planted or 
moved if crowded immediately after 
blooming, before new growth begins. 
Plant in the sun with some good foliage 
plant to replace the absence of their own 
foliage. 

Plant Japanese Iris now in rich soil. 
free from lime, preferably near water or 
moisture. 

Complete 


(Continued on page 95 












Roadster or Phaeton. . .$495 


Sport Roadster ....... $555 

Coach or Coupe....... $565 

Sport Coupe.......... $655 

Club Sedan.......... $665 

ois sans evtss $675 

Special Sedan........ $725 
(6 wire wheels standard) 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 







Many women are denying them- 
selves the pleasure and convenience 
of a personal car because they are 
hesitant about learning to drive. 


For such women, Chevrolet has an 
interesting message: You'll expe- 
rience no difficulty whatever in 
driving the Chevrolet Six—for it 
was expressly designed to offer ex- 
ceptional handling ease. 


You realize this ‘the minute you 
take the wheel. The motor’ is 
velvety smooth and quiet—there 
is no disturbing mechanical noise 






IT’S WISE TO 
CHOOSE A SIx 


‘Che 


CHEVROLEER 
SEM is an 


unusually 
easy car to 


deiagy 3 3 


to distract your attention. You can 
steer it with little more than the 
weight of your hand. The clutch 
and brake pedals need only the 


slightest pressure. The gear-shift 
is quick and easy. And—most 
important of all—the motor is un- 
usually flexible, and accelerates 
easily from the slowest speeds. 


Your Chevrolet dealer will gladly 
confirm all this with a demon- 
stration. Call him today. Learn 
how simple it is to drive the Chev- 
rolet Six—and how easy it is toown 
one on Chevrolet’s easy terms. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Meators Corporation 


See Advertising Index, page 97 
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All exterior ironwork should be thoroly cleaned of all 
grease, oil, and rust, and painted with one coat of pure 
red lead and linseed oil and two coats of metal-preserva- 
tive paint of a brand approved by the architect in charge 





Where porches and steps rest on terraces and other newly 
filled ground, the soil should be thoroly soaked with water 
and rammed in 12-inch layers, solid and compact, with 
footings placed on solid ground below the frost line 


The Laws of Good Building 


What They Are and Who Should Make and Enforce Them 


T IS needless to say that those who 
build for their own occupancy hope 
to have a well-built house. But if one 
is to be sure that his new house will stand 
the tests of time, he must be certain that 
only good materials and careful workman- 
ship enter into its construction. 
It is the purpose of specifica- 
tions to describe such materials 
and workmanship as are necessary 
to produce a well-built house. A 
good set of specifications is one 
that is clear, concise, and unequiv- 
ocal. Such specifications must be 
written by one who fully under- 
stands the correct use of the 
many different kinds of materials 
which may be used in the con- 
struction of good homes. 
Specifications should carefully 
describe the best, materials and 


All bricks for exterior walls should 
be first quality, sound, hard-burned, 
of uniform sise and shape; no soft 
ones, like these, should be used 
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MILTON TUCKER 


workmanship which ean be purchased for 
the sum of money which the owner con- 
tracts to pay for his house. The money 
paid to an architect to prepare such speci- 
fications is usually a good investment and 
one which often pays a handsome dividend 


Lower left: Another unsightly crack resulting 
from bad footings. Lower right: A wood col- 
umn badly put together and now cracking open 
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Exterior plaster on wood construction should be 
applied over rust-resisting metal lath, furred out 
from the sheathing, or self-furring lath, applied 
according to 


the manufacturer's 


directions 


in the form of a better-built house than 
could have been obtained without the use 
of specifications. 

Specifications must be enforced if they 
are to serve the purpose for which they 
were written, that of giving the owner a 
better-built house. They are of no 
value to the owner unless the con- 
tractor and the various sub-con- 
tractors are required to follow the 
instructions contained therein. 
Therefore, a commission paid the 
architect to enforce the specifica- 
tions usually means a better-built 
house. 

The specifications for the house 
that you build are the rules and 
regulations of the job; they are 
the laws, so to speak, which gov- 
ern the workmen and anyone 
furnishing materials for the house. 


Exterior doors should have solid 
brass or bronse hardware. Here is 
the result of cheap hardware, which 
is rusting and discoloring the door 












that show how to use this 


I MORE. 
12 2/0 EFFICIENT 
AND 
14 % STRONGER 
O INSULATION BOARD 
T’S EASY—any man with a hammer and saw can build or 
remodel with the large, strong, rigid panels of In~-ilite. 


At the right are pictured a garage, summer cottage, poultry 
house, and a child’s playhouse. The Insulite Service Depart- 
ment will send you, free of charge, “up-to-the-minute” plans 
for these buildings. Free plans for dairy barns, hog houses, 
and sheep sheds can also be furnished. An engineering depart- 
ment is maintained to assist you with any insulation problem 
you may encounter. 


The important thing when you build is to “Build right.” 
Insulite, an all wood-fiber insulating board, chemically treated 
to resist moisture, vermin and rodents, is not subject to rot 
or disintegration. 
Insulite Sheathing has several times the bracing strength of 
lumber horizontally applied, and In- 
EFPICIENCY JEet sulite Plaster Lath grips plaster with 
twice the strength of wood lath. 


Made full 1/2 inch thick, Insulite not 
only gives you one-eighth more in- 
sulation for your money than ordi- 
nary 7/16 inch insulating boards, but 
a recent test of four well known 
insulating boards shows Insulite has 
14% greater strength. 



















Let us send you a sample of Insulite 
and instructions how to make the Ef- 
ficiency and Strength tests shown on 
this page. Write today for the plans 
you desire, and a copy of our free 
booklet, “Increasing Home Enjoy- 
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CHILDS PLAYHOUSE POULTRY HOUSE 
The Engineering Department of The In- 
sulite Co. has prepared free plans of the 
various types of buildings pictured above. 
Check on the coupon the ones you want. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 



































THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1209 Biilders Exchange, Dept. 221 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Increasing Home Enjoyment,” also a sample of 
Insulite to test and plans for the building checked 
below. Garage... ... Summer Cottage 
Playhouse...........................Poultry House.... 

Address ........0....... 
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We 


knew it. But wasn’t it nice to ask cus? 
One does like to be consulted. 

Then there was the painting of the 
exterior wood trim of their house and 
garage only this summer. A dull red 
gave way to a delicate cream, toning in 
with the dark stucco, softening the whole 
effect. Did we like it? We were enthusi- 
astic about it, ‘‘enchanted’’—in school- 
girl idiom, we thought it “adorable.” 
And what would we think of black for 
screen and storm frames? Black just 
suited us. Judgment should suggest that, 
in one's capacity of neighbor, agreement, 
not dissent, is looked for, and we are long 
on agreement. But we do like the fiction 
of being consulted, if not deferred to. 


T IS in time of distress that the perfect 

neighbor shines in fullest radiance. 
When influenza invaded our home, send- 
ing two members of the family to bed at 
one time for a ten-day period, the Luck- 
nows functioned in a new way. The 
daily inquiry helped, the doing an occa- 
sional errand, the conseling knowledge 
that a telephone call at any hotr would 


bring ere that there was someone’ 


close at-Hand, besides nurseand doctor, 
who. could be relied upon in an emer- 
gency. 

One’s neighbors should be like the 
run of one’s ks, always within reach, 
getatable, to be looked at, smiled upon, 
greeted often without words, rejoiced in, 
communed with, but, on the whole, sel- 
dom used. Like books on their familiar 
open shelves, neighbors should beam and 
glow, emit geniality and friendliness, con- 
note goodwill and fellowship, the while 
being quiet, unobtrusive, dependable, 
and satisfying. 

When sudden illness or unexpected 
company comes upon one, it is a comfort 
to be able to step across the way and 
find a larder ready to be shared. In an- 
other generation, neighborhood borrow- 
ing was often overdone, especially in the 
small town. I can see now a neighbor’s 
10-year-old at our kitchen door of a 
morning with her almost weekly repeti- 
tion, ‘Mamma would like to know if you 
can lend her some saleratus or soda.” 
That neighbor borrowed enough soda of 
us to give a whole family dyspepsia for 
life, and there have been times when I 
hoped it had done so. 

It is different now. In the larger cen- 
ters at least, where neighbors too often 
hardly know one another and where serv- 
ice is so readily purchasable, borrowing 
has almost gone out. So in those rare 
comings over of one of the Lucknows, of 
an early Sunday morning, to say that 
they're to have unexpected company for 
breakfast—the ‘“‘We’re just passing thru 
and would so like to see you”’ kind—and 
they’re short on butter, it seems to us a 
distinction, a bestowal of accolade, that 
they have turned to us for rescue. In 
like manner, in an ancient day, beauty 
and weakness chose some good knight 
as champion and protecter, and con- 
ferred honor thereby. 

Borrowing and lending do not become 
chronic between good neighbors, of 
course, but it is comforting to feel that 
in a pinch, one will be free to borrow, and 
the other happy to lend, food or tools or 
almost anything else short of comb or 
toothbrush. 

Speaking of tools—the Lucknows seem 
to have such a complete array of house 
and garden equipment that, up to now, 
we have had no occasion—opportunity, 
rather—to lend them any > | ours. Nor 
have we had downright need to bor- 
row theirs. However, I admit I have 








Have a Perfect Nezghbor 


[Continued from page £3] 


looked with desire once or twice at their 
long ladder. When we built our house 
and moved in, we left our ladder in the 
basement of the former dwelling, expect- 
ing to send for it later. We never , ee sent 
for it and we never have bought a new one 
because, forsooth, why buy one when we 
own one! Still a ladder comes in handy at 
times. Last summer, tho, I bought a tool not 
»égsessed, probably, by the average house- 
hold. We were transplanting a 10-foot arbor- 
vitae, and the job called for a pickax. I 
bought one. If Lucknow has a pick, I’ve 
never seen it. One of these days I may offer 
him the use of my pick for his ladder. 

There is adventure in neighboring. See us 
discover a clump of jacks-in-the-pulpit hid- 
den away on our wooded hillside which runs 
down to the creek, and see us hasten to tell 
the Lucknows about it. Our land is newer, 
the slope still bearing its virginal growth of 
oak, elm and willow, sumac and hazel, with 
bloodroot, violet, and trillium blossoming 
for the devout seeker. Will jacks stand trans- 

lanting? One can try it. Behold Friend 

ucknow carefully spading round some of 
those plants, amid suggestions. No fewer 
than four persons attend the transfer to the 
Lucknow garden, one carrying and three 
directing. 

When the Lucknows thin out their lilacs, 
they share plantings with us. Thus is parity 
maintained. So, too, cucumbers in season 
find their way across the street from the 
Lucknow plot, and sweet peas and tulips, 
while our wilder tract says thank you with 
bittersweet berries. 

Adventure may be planned. I’ve men- 
tioned Christmas. One g-is a thrill in leav- 
ing—in the early morning when all is dark 
a box of our-own-make cookies with other 
goodies, appropriately wrapped, under one 
of the Lucknow spruces; one trusts there is 
a thrill also in its discovery. Further thrills 
when Neighbor Lucknow appears at our 
door bearing on elevated palms, with cere- 
mony, an angel food of their own make, 
done up in tissue and red ribbon. 


VV HEN our neighbors go vacationing 
they leave a house key with us. We 
are Officially designated Custodians of the 
Key. They might want to call up by long 
distance for something needed, or suppose 
the house caught fire— They may ask, with 
some hesitancy, whether we would water 
their porch plants while they are away. 
Would we? What are neighbors for? 

When someone writes a book on neigh- 
borhood etiquette, this problem should be 
dealt with: what to do when one sees a 
light burning in a neighbor's attic after bed- 
time. Few householders but know how 
likely one is to forget to switch off the attic 
light after use. I confess I have seen my 
neighbor's attic alight, thru the louver, for 
several nights running and never told him 
of it. Chances were that he had forgotten to 
turn that switch; yet, possibly, he had meant 
to have it so, like the maid in the play who, 








being reminded by her mistress that 
her mouth was open, replied, “Yah, I 
opened it.”’ 

One time, in another town, a kindly old 
neighbor telephoned our house about 2 
in the morning that our attic light was 
on. He had waked, couldn’t go to sleep 
again, had looked out a window, seen 
the situation, and promptly waked all 
our household to meet the emergency. 
Then we couldn’ t sleep, either. Ever since 
it has seemed to me sort of Golden 
Rulish to ignore attic-light vagaries. 
Possibly a postcard would break the 
news with delicacy. 

Neighborly living has place for fun in 
the diet. In working on my lawn in sum- 
mer I favor a 10-cent straw hat with wide 
brim. I am busy with rake or mower when 
my neighbor hails me, ‘‘Good morning, 
Maud.” I hail back, “Good morni 
Judge.”” We say no more. Like g 
fishermen, we can visit without speech. 
Passers-by have been known to shake 
their heads at this interchange. They 
had forgotten the ballad of the maiden 
who on a summer’s day raked the mead- 
ow sweet with hay. 

A home being sadly deficient without a 
child about, Grandbaby Lucknow sup- 
ylies that want in occasional visits. A 
ond grandfather refers to her, with a 
note of prophecy, as “Exhibit A.” We 
are privileged to see a good deal of her in 
her outdoor sun baths, confined in a 
ong pen, where she spends much of 

er time gurgling and chortling. She is 
a perfect gurgler and chortler. 

Let not this rhapsody over one neigh- 
bor lead to erroneous inference as to our 
other neighbors. With neighbors to the 
right of us and neighbors to the left of 
us, we should be sorry to see any of them 
leave. They are, potentially, perfect 
neighbors, too; but we don’t happen to 
know them so well. 

True neighborliness, one suspects, 
consists more in a state of mind than in 
actual contacts. The first essential is to 
get acquainted. Because one’s neighbors 
are so often due to accident rather than 
choice, intimacy may never develop, 
especially .in the bigger cities. Its lack 
should be no bar to friendliness, No need 
to have the same group of friends or to 
intersect each other’s circles—merely to 
touch is often enough. One of the fine 
points in the realtionship is letting each 
other alone, with no prying, no forward- 
ness, with respect for privacy, with mutu- 
al acceptance. A morning hail, a wave 
of the hand, is a whole conversation. 


CERTAIN fellow feeling comes from 

living in the same street and in the 
same block a sense of contributing and 
sharing which merits cultivation. Who 
has not changed his mind about defer- 
ring his lawn cutting when he sees Neigh- 
bor Smith is cutting his? Who is not con- 
cerned when a nursery truck drives up 
to Neighbor Brown's and leaves a fine 
spruce, balled-and-burlapped and ready 
for planting? Let Neighbor What’s-his- 
name install an oil or gas heater, or build 
a garden wall or a bird-bath. Is this not 
neighborhood business, and justly so? 
If one speaksabout it approvingly, see 
Neighbor What’s-his-name warm, ex- 
pand, expatiate. 

No matter how many friends one has, 
or relatives, or money, one needs the 
right kind of neighbor to make life com- 
plete. 

There is an obligation in having a per- 
fect neighbor, one that presents a con- 
stant challenge. This obligation is to be 
one. 
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it will be 


well built? of 


Then they learned about the new idea 


in lumber and its contributions to 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION 


Jim’s and Alice’s dream is coming true. 
They are building the home for which they 
have planned and saved. 

They retained the best architect and con- 
tractor In town. 


And then Jim and Alice realized that even 
4-SQUARE 


these skilled men could not [= 
the lumber with the 


plan and erect an ideally 
ELEVEN PLUS VALUES 


a hn | 








built house—unless the ma- 
terials were the best on the 
market. 

Easyenough to find good, 
dependable materials for 
some parts of the housel 
But when it came to lumber 
these people who wanted 
good construction found 
that most lumber was mere- 
ly lumber, contributing 
little except its inherent 
strength and durability to 
help the carpenter build a 
better house. 

Then, like other home 
builders, Jim and Alice 
learned about 4-Square 
Lumber and its eleven plus 
values. 

They asked the architect about this < 
new, improved lumber. And he told x 
them that, because each piece of < 
4-Square Lumber is exactly square on 
both ends, two 4-Square boards laid 
end to end make a perfect joint. Be- 
cause each piece is properly seasoned, > 
itis ready for use. Because 4-Square is * 
packaged, the ends and faces are pro- 
tected from dirt, damage and depreci- 
ation. Because the 4-Square package 
is marked for species and grade, Jim 
sees at a glance that the kind and qual- 
ity specified is being used. And be- 
cause 4-Square is trade-marked and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest lum- 
ber organization, Jim and Alice know 
they are getting their full money’s 
worth of the quality lumber every well 
built home deserves. 
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SQUARE ENDS 
PROPERLY SEASONED 
BETTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 
BETTER CONSTRUCTION 
PROTECTED ENDS AND FACES 
BETTER APPEARANCE 
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This message to home build- 
_ ers is published by Weyer- 
haeuser as spokesman for 
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Every piece of 4-Square Lumber is cut to exact standard 
length. This means that every 12-foot piece is 12 full 12-inch 
feet of quality lumber. 


So they bought 4-Square, and saw the packages 
of this clean, fine looking lumber delivered. And 
as they watched the carpenter at work they under- 
stand why good carpenters prefer to use this lum- 
ber and how it helps them erect better houses. 
When you build your new home, see the Ium- 
ber with the eleven plus values. You will recognize 
its construction advantages—and appreciate 
the importance of the new 4-Square de- 
velopments now in progress. You will 
find 4-Square sold by leading lum- 
ber merchants everywhere—men 
who are working with Weyer- 
haeuser to make the greatest 
investment of your lifetime more 
satisfactory. Before you build, or 
buy lumber for any purpose, 
write for the book “Eleven Plus 
Values.” 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
Merchants National Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please send me your free book— 
“Eleven Plus Values.” 


ro 





See Advertising Index, page 97 


Whatever style you would build—Colonial, or English, 

or French Provincial—floors of oak agree exactly with 

the rooms and their furnishings. Photograph by 
courtesy of Colonial Village, Wayne, Pa. 


Let Oak F looring 


lend its 


venerable richness 


WitH warm and mellowed shades 
that it alone can boast, Oak Flooring 
makes a matchless background for 
fine furniture. Against its burnished 
russets or its golden browns what 
well-chosen rug or drapery, what 
treasured high-boy, is not lovelier? 

Because of its flattering qualities, 
the master craftsmen of almost every 
century and country have chosen it 
to set off their work to best advan- 
tage. And so today it is singularly 
responsive to both modern and period 
styles of decoration. 

Oak floors have come to be a sym- 
bol of durability and sound construc- 
tion in any house. They are eco- 
nomical both in original price and 
cost of up-keep. Occasional waxing 
is not only the simplest, but also the 
most efficient care that you can 
give them. And their smooth, hard 
surface will give no quarter to unwel- 
come germs or dust. .. . Oak Floor- 
ing is one of those rare possessions 
that combines all-round economy and 
utility with beauty. Whether you 
build, buy, or rent, let oak floors be 
your first consideration. In remodel- 
ing, their use is all-important. 

We will be glad to send you litera- 
ture — also special advice on any 
flooring problems. Write to the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers Association 
of the United States, 1866 Sterick 
Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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uniformly high quality. 








THis MASTER TRADE-MARK is stamped 


om the under side of all Oak Flooring 
roduced by the members of the Oak 
looring Manufacturere Association of the 
United States. It is complete protection 
for vou. Every piece is air-seasoned and 


kiln-dried, then milled, and thoroughly 
inspected and accurately graded, insuring 





Clubs for the Juniors 








Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


; VER since I began this department 
in Better Homes and Gardens, 1 have 
had in mind to tell you something about 
the five great national organizations for 
young people: the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the 4-H 
Clubs, and The Junior Garden Clubs of 
America. Each seems to me to fill a par- 
ticular need, and each, if conducted pk 
the lines for which it was planned, seems 
to meet quite admirably the need for 
wholesome, interesting, and really help- 
ful occupation for young people. 

Last summer as we were standing on a 
street corner in Cologne, we noticed a 
hilarious crowd of Boy Scouts standing 
near, and we straightway discovered that 
they were from our own state! They were 
attending the World Jamboree of 1929 
and rubbing elbows with Scouts from 
Germany, France, England, Norway 
and even Palestine. They told us all 
about it; it was a great adventure, if 
there ever was ong. 

1 shall never Worget these boys. A 
pacifist by every inclination, I had al- 
ways been slightly prejudiced against the 
Scout movement as something which 
savored a little of the military. I had 
preferred to have my daughters be Camp 
Fire Girls rather than Girl Scouts, and 
indeed I had been (and still am) enthusi- 
astic over Camp Fire. 

But here were jolly American boys in 
their early teens learning to understand 
and appreciate the rest of the world, 
gaining a true international understand- 
ing. As their leader explained the places 
they were seeing and the things the 
were doing, as they all clamored to te 
us of their camp in England, of their 
great march of the 50,000 in national uni- 
form reviewed by Sir Robert 8. Baden- 
Powell, chief scout of the world, I mar- 
veled and admired. Ever since I have 
marveled and admired. 

The Boy Scouts is a thoroly practical 
organization, I have learned, with a 
program of work and of play interna- 
tional in its scope. Boys between the ages 
of 8 and 18 may belong. It is entirely 
nonsectarian and is endorsed by churches 
of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths. Scoutcraft includes (now I am 
quoting, for I can’t put it so well myself) 
“first aid, life saving, tracking, signaling, 
and a dozen of other accomplishments, 
most of them pertaining to outdoor life. 
A Scout spends days in camping—some- 
times with large groups in a permanent 
camp, and often with a smaller group or 
his own patrol in a temporary camp. He 


goes on long hikes with his patrol, study- 
ing birds, trees, and rocks as he goes; he 
learns to swim, to row a boat. In these 
and other activities, he learns self-reli- 
ance, resourcefulness and courage, and he 
develops a healthy body and mind. He 
brings to the artificial life which civiliza- 
tion practically forees him to enter a 
wealth of the resources and the abilities 
which were those of the pioneer scouts. 

“The idea of service is inherent in the 
whole Scout movement, from the person- 
al service of the principle ‘Do a Good 
Turn Daily’ to the greatest service to the 
community and country which is the part 
of a good citizen. 

“The organization and program of the 
Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts is very simi- 
lar; each group has certain laws, and a 
motto. There are three classes in each 
organization, and Scouts pass from one 
to the other thru tests of achievement 
and character.” 

For further information about the 
Boy Scouts, write to the Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, Thirty-second 
to Thirty-third Street, New York City. 
If you would know all there is to know 
about the Girl Scouts, write to Miss 
Sibyl Gordon Newell, secretary of the 
field department, Girl Scouts, Incorpo- 
rated, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York 


City. 

Both Girl and Boy Scouts have a de- 
partment for Lone Scouts, to provide a 
place for the boy or girl who wishes to 
join the movement but who is not able 
to affiliate with a group. 


TS Camp Fire Girls, as I know by 
family experience, is an organization 
which lays emphasis upon outdoor life 
but has as its central purpose the awak- 
ening of a realization of the beauty and 
dignity of home-building and homemak- 
ing. Fire, the symbol of the home, of 
service and romance, is the chosen em- 
blem and the theme of the song which is 
part of each ceremonial gathering. 

“There are three degrees of member- 
ship. These ranks are attained by meet- 
ing certain requirements and winning a 
qponaer number of honors selected from 
the divisions of healthcraft, homecraft 
nature lore, handcraft, business, and 
patriotism.” 

To find out all about it, write to the 
Camp Fire Girls, Incorporated, 41 Union 
Square, New York City. 

The 4-H Club organization, sponsored 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, offers a (Continued on page 93 
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To help keep away wrinkles, and 
flabby flesh, serub \ustily with 
your wash cloth, make of your 







For a new smart look 
to your clothes, put on 
nothing that isn’t crisp- 
ly clean. 










For a more beautiful 
complexion, try some ot 
the many suggestions 
in our booklet, «The 









Thirty Day Loveliness 
Test.” 










your best, just take a 
bath. Here's vigor, 
verve, vivacity; beau- 
ty, poise, and charm. 






To have beautiful 
hands, never wash 
them casually. Scrub 
them well. Rinse them 
thor y. Dry them ; 
completely. (See book- ; 
let). 


he way to loveliness is in this book 

There IS a way to loveliness ...away that anyone Loveliness is all and principally these things. 
may take. And its cost...only a little effort on Don’t you agree? 
your part ...an earnest wish that you may become Then possibly you will also hold with us that 
a happier, more charming, and better liked person. right in your own home, in your bath tub and 

What is loveliness? Let’s see if we can’t list some basin, in your laundry bag and dresser drawer, 
of the precious ingredients. First, isn’t loveliness are vast possibilities for you of greater loveliness. 
a quality of “inner spirit,” ppl in turn, of But where to start! What, precisely, to dol 
things like pride in self, and co nce? (Here, Isn’t that the big problem? 
surely, is the truest source of poise and personality). Feeling sure that it is, we urge you to send for 

Next, isn’t loveliness better health . . . dis- “The Thirty Day Loveliness Test,” a new and a 
closing itself in many ways, as in skin that is different kind of beauty booklet. For here are 
clear and tinted naturally, hair that has a luster, and eyes _—easy instructions... and @ definite program to follow. 
a sparkle. Third, loveliness undoubtedly is charm of dress _— Mail the coupon promptly, for a free copy of this most 
... Style, neatness, immaculacy. unusual booklet. 
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_ing equipment, labor, 








You Should Have This Booklet! 


On farm buildings and residences, 
sheet metal is an important factor It 
pays to be particular about this material, 
both for repairs and for new construc- 
tion. Add safetyto service and demand 








ROOFING 


and Siding Products 


APOLLo Best Bloom Galvanized has been 
the recognized leader since 188¢—the best 
known galvanized sheet produced. 


APOLLO -Keystone Galvanized embodies 
all the excellent qualities of the old Apollo 
brand, and in addition has a Keystone Rust- 
resisting Copper Steel alloy base. These 
sheets last longest for roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, and all exposed sheet metal work ; also 
excel for tanks, culverts, flumes, and all 
similar purposes. Look for the brand. 

all known uses; also Tin and 











and largest manufacturer of a 
complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Full Fin- 
ished Sheets, Automobile 
Sheets, and Special Sheets for 


Terne Plates adapted to every 
requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Write for 
copies of Anti-Corrosive Metal 
and Better Buildings booklets. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin PLate Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorporarTion 
Frick Building, 
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What the Small House Most Needs 


[Continued from page 15] 


in building a small 
house to utilize if pos- 
sible local materials 
and to minimize the 
number of trades that 
must be employed. 
The contractor’s over- 
head expense of bring- 


and a few materials 
to a job are practi- 
cally the same as for 
a large quantity. The 
cost of freight charges 
and hauling materials 
that must come from 
considerable distance 
is an item that must 
not be overlooked. 
Materials for the 
small house should be 
selected on the basis 
of strength, durabili- 
ty, and for their ability to present a sat- 
isfactory appearance without further 
treatment or with a minimum of finish- 
ing. There should be a good reason for 
every material used as well as for space 
wovided in the plans. Use materials 
ose and for their own sake. Do not 
resort to fake construction to secure an 
effect. It is an expensive procedure. 

These factors were all given careful 
consideration in the design of the Cowan 
house as well as in the selection of the 
materials that entered into it. The foun- 
dation walls are of concrete and the 
structural frame of wood. The exterior 
wall surfaces are of stucco on metal lath 
with wood siding used in the gables. The 
roof is of wood shingles laid slightly 
irregular. The floor in the entry hall and 
kitchen is of brick, that in the living- 
room of wide oak boards, bathroom of 
tile, and in other rooms, narrow-strip 
wood flooring. The walls of the living- 
room, kitchen, entry hall, and study are 
covered with pine boards with molded 
edges and finished with oil and wax. The 
ceiling beams above the living-room are 
exposed and stained. The walls and ceil- 
ings in the bedrooms are plastered and 
finished with a sand coat. 


HE radiators in the living-room are 
concealed below the window seat at 
the dining end of this room and below 
the wide window stool at the opposite 
end of the room. The radiator in the entry 
hall is also concealed in the thick wall 
adjacent to the entrance door. The radi- 
ators in the bedrooms are placed in the 
window recesses and are thus well out of 
the way of furniture and are less con- 
spicuous. 
The master’s bedroom contains a bay 
window that adds a decorative quality 
to this room that is particularly pleasing. 
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The Cowan living-room also serves as dining-room 


Its southern exposure permits the grow- 
ing of plants the year round, which is a 
feature that adds much to the cheerful 
quality of this room. Window sash thru- 
out the house are of steel. To conserve 
space the living-room fireplace chimney 
was placed outside of the house proper 
and made of sufficient size to permit its 
being treated as an architectural feature. 


HE architectural design of the small 

house is not an easy problem. Cost, 
good proportions, and the securing of 
maximum usable area are ever present 
conflicting elements. To keep down the 
cost means that nothing can be wasted. 
Good proportions are difficult to obtain 
because invariably the second-floor re- 
quirements equal or exceed those of the 
first floor. As a result, any attempt to 
secure maximum usable floor area usually 
produces a house that is too high in pro- 
portion to its width and length. The 
problem then becomes a reasonable rela- 
tion between the height, length, and 
width of the house as a whole. In the 
Cowan house this was accomplished by 
means of a maximum ground area offset 
by economies in construction and the use 
of low ceiling heights. 

Ceiling heights can be made as little as 
7 feet 4 or 6 inches. This saving in story 
height helps the exterior appearance and 
saves in the first cost of the eatin plant 
as well as the consumption of fuel. It 
does not interfere with the practical use 
of the house or comfort and tends to 
make the rooms better in proportion and 
gives them an appearance of being larger 
than they actually are. 

The basic requirement for good archi- 
tectural character in the small house is 
a simple plan. This should be followed by 
a simple exterior and the use of a mini- 
mum number of different materials. A 
feature of the Cowan 
house is that the in- 
terior is designed in 








harmony with the 
exterior. A frequent 
mistake in house de- 
sign is the change in 
architectural charac- 
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ter that is made be- 
tween the exterior 
and theinterior. 
This should not hap- 
pen. The interior may 
properly be made 
more refined and less 
sturdy than the ex- 
terior, but a harmon- 
ious relationship that 








The plans for the house included a two-car garage 


should be preserved 
existe between them. 

















| 12,000,000 shoppers 
| know where t to find the 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. — The 
World's Largest Store—presents 
thenew“ Thrift Bookofa Nation.” 
Fromcovertocoverit tells a story 
of value without precedent. 


Lowest Prices in 10 Years 
is not a slogan. It is a promise. 
And lowest prices are here 
coupled with the most advanced 
merchandise to be offered this 
season. 


Smart Style at a Low Cost 
If you are interested in wearing 
apparel, you will find this new catalog 
abreast of the times. Not alone that, 
but you will learn Sears-Roebuck buys 
for less and sells for less. You and your 


family can have more and better cloth- 
ing if you will use this Thrift Book. 


Economy for Your Home 
Here we have exerted the full force of 
our buying and engineering ability to 
bring you all of the better things for the 
home at prices we alone can offer. 

Whenever you are going to buy for 
your home, look in your Sears 
catalog first. 


46,000 Articles—Every One 
Bargain Priced—The Largest 
Variety of Merchandise 
Offered by Any Store 


Whatever you want for yourself, your 
family, your home, your car, your shop, 
your farm will be found here in this new 
“Thrift Book of a Nation” for Fall 1930. 

Use it often. Compare prices. Com- 
pare quality. Remember, we guarantee 
satisfaction and we guarantee a saving 
—on every purchase. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK "met Pedi, Bones beeanete, toner Cy, 


This new catalog, with its 1,000 pages of new merchandise, all at ofa; Memphis, Oslios, tor —— “er 

the lowest prices in ten years, is yours for the asking. Whether you iedtinh saith timed eenaliibdien — 86 BOI 
intend buying from Sears or not, you will want this book to know 

what prices you should pay. You do not obligate yourself in a 


any way in filling in the coupon. The book is free. Send today. 
Postoffice____ __ eee CR aK 
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See Advertising Inde, page 97 
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You Should Have This Booklet! 


On farm buildings and residences, 
sheet metal is an important factor It 
pays tobe particularabout this material, 
both for repairs and for new construc- 
tion. Add safetyto service and demand 








ROOFING 


and Siding Products 


APOLLo Best Bloom Galvanized has been 
the recognized leader since 1884—the best 
known galvanized sheet produced. 


APOLLO -Keystone Galvanized embodies 
all the excellent qualities of the old Apollo 
brand, and in addition has a Keystone Rust- 
resisting Copper Steel alloy base. These 
sheets last longest for roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, and all exposed sheet metal work ; also 
excel for tanks, culverts, flumes, and all 
similar purposes. Look for the brand. 
This Company is the oldest all known uses; also Tin and 
and largest manufacturer of a Terne Plates adapted to every 
complete line of Black and requirement. Sold by leading 
Galvanized Sheets, Full Fin- metal merchants. Write for 


ished Sheets, Automobile copies of Anti-Corrosive Metal 
Sheets, and Special Sheets for and Better Buildings booklets. 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE ComPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What the Small House Most Needs 


[Continued from page 15] 


in building a small 
house to utilize if pos- 
sible local materials 
and to minimize the 
number of trades that 
must be employed. 
The contractor’s over- 
head expense of bring- 


and a few materials 
to a job are practi- 
cally the same as for 
a large quantity. The 
cost of freight charges 


and hauling materials ee eee 
that must come from se Pt 
considerable distance eee 
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not be overlooked. cnet 
Materials for the 
small house should be 
selected on the basis 
of strength, durabili- 
ty, and for their ability to present a sat- 
isfactory appearance without further 
treatment or with a minimum of finish- 
ing. There should be a good reason for 
every material used as well as for space 
wovided in the plans. Use materials 
lonauie and for their own sake. Do not 
resort to fake construction to secure an 
effect. It is an expensive procedure. 

These factors were all given careful 
consideration in the design of the Cowan 
house as well as in the selection of the 
materials that entered into it. The foun- 
dation walls are of concrete and the 
structural frame of wood. The exterior 
wall surfaces are of stucco on metal lath 
with wood siding used in the gables. The 
roof is of wood shingles laid slightly 
irregular. The floor in the entry hall and 
kitchen is of brick, that in the living- 
room of wide oak boards, bathroom of 
tile, and in other rooms, narrow-strip 
wood flooring. The walls of the living- 
room, kitchen, entry hall, and study are 
covered with pine boards with molded 
edges and finished with oil and wax. The 
ceiling beams above the living-room are 
exposed and stained. The walls and ceil- 
ings in the bedrooms are plastered and 
finished with a sand coat. 


Ene radiators in the living-room are 
concealed below the window seat at 
the dining end of this room and below 
the wide window stool at the opposite 
end of the room. The radiator in the entry 
hall is also concealed in the thick wall 
adjacent to the entrance door. The radi- 
ators in the bedrooms are placed in the 
window recesses and are thus well out of 
the way of furniture and are less con- 
spicuous. 

The master’s bedroom contains a bay 
window that adds a decorative quality 
to this room that is particularly pleasing. 


The Cowan living-room also serves as dining-room 


Its southern exposure permits the grow- 
ing of plants the year round, which is a 
feature that adds much to the eheerful 
quality of this room. Window sash thru- 
out the house are of steel. To conserve 
space the living-room fireplace chimney 
was placed outside of the house proper 
and made of sufficient size to permit its 
being treated as an architectural feature. 


HE architectural design of the small 

house is not an easy problem. Cost, 
good proportions, and the securing of 
maximum usable area are ever present 
conflicting elements. To keep down the 
cost means that nothing can be wasted. 
Good proportions are difficult to obtain 
because invariably the second-floor re- 
quirements equal or exceed those of the 
first floor. As a result, any attempt to 
secure maximum usable floor area usually 
produces a house that is too high in pro- 
portion to its width and length. The 
problem then becomes a reasonable rela- 
tion between the height, length, and 
width of the house as a whole. In the 
Cowan house this was accomplished by 
means of a maximum ground area offset 
by economies in construction and the use 
of low ceiling heights. 

Ceiling heights can be made as little as 
7 feet 4 or 6 inches. This saving in story 
height helps the exterior appearance and 
saves in the first cost of the bastion plant 
as well as the consumption of fuel. It 
does not interfere with the practical use 
of the house or comfort and tends to 
make the rooms better in proportion and 
gives them an appearance of being larger 
than they actually are. 

The basic requirement for good archi- 
tectural character in the small house is 
a simple plan. This should be followed by 
a simple exterior and the use of a mini- 
mum number of different materials. A 
feature of the Cowan 
house is that the in- 
terior is designed in 
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The plans for the house included a two-car garage 
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ter that is made be- 
tween the exterior 
and the interior. 
This should not hap- 
pen. The interior may 
properly be made 
more refined and less 
sturdy than the ex- 
terior, but a harmon- 
ious relationship that 
should be preserved 
exists between them. 
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12,000,000 shoppers 
know where to find the 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. — The 
World’s Largest Store—presents 
thenew“Thrift Bookofa Nation.” 


Fromcover to cover it tells a story 
of value without precedent. 


Lowest Prices in 10 Years 
is not a slogan. It is a promise. 
And lowest prices are here 
coupled with the most advanced 
merchandise to be offered this 
season. 


Smart Style at a Low Cost 


If you are interested in wearing 
apparel, you will find this new catalog 
abreast of the times. Not alone that, 
but you will learn Sears-Roebuck buys 
for less and sells for less. You and your 
family can have more and better cloth- 
ing if you will use this Thrift Book. 


Economy for Your Home 
Here we have exerted the full force of 
our buying and engineering ability to 
bring you all of the better things for the 
home at prices we alone can offer. 

Whenever you are going to buy for 
your home, look in your Sears 
catalog first. 


46,000 Articles—Every One 
Bargain Priced—The Largest 
Variety of Merchandise 
Offered by Any Store 


Whatever you want for yourself, your 
family, your home, your car, your shop, 
your farm will be found here in this new 
“Thrift Book of a Nation” for Fall 1930. 

Use it often. Compare prices. Com- 
pare quality. Remember, we guarantee 
satisfaction and we guarantee a saving 
—on every purchase. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK =| “ice rticasiotis, tone, ctingeapt, toner Cy 


This new catalog, with its 1,000 pages of new merchandise, all at (Mail Cou seeden dean ~ 

the lowest prices in ten years, is yours for the asking. Whether you adidas ucla tiaiant Nace Catalog. _— 86 BO1 
intend buying from Sears or not, you will want this book to know 

what prices you should pay. You do not obligate yourself in wn ee a 

any way in filling in the coupon. The book is free. Send today. 


Postoffice ___ 5 eS Ra ole 
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See Advertising Index, page 97 
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WINDOWS 


of this wonderful new 
glass at no greater cost 








Transmits Ultra-Violet Rays 


USTRAGLASS the new flat drawn 
Lc glass is in every respect a better 
window glass, the “‘whitest’’ of all 
glass made for windows. It is perfectly 
flat, clearer, and more lustrous than 
other window glass, and, in addition, 
it transmits a substantial amount of 
the shorter ultra-violet rays of sun- 
light at 313 mu.* 

Yet it costs no more than ordinary 
window glass. At no extra cost, 
you can have the advantage of 
ultra-violet-ray glass in every window 
of your home. 

Instruct your architect or contractor 
to install Lustraglass throughout your 
new home. If your home is already 
buif, you can replace the glass in all 
the windows at moderate cost. Reliable 
dealers everywhere sell Lustraglass 


and will gladly furnish an estimate. 


*See Lustraglass Booklet for complete table of trans- 
mission. 


AMERICAN 


WINDOW GLASS CO. 
Wood St. and Fifth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This Label 
appearson 
every pane 


¥ genuine 
ustraglass. 












Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 29] 
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Two years’ growth of vines and a screen of tall holly- 
hocks help to fit this pergola into the garden picture 


was in good condition, and only a few 
evergreens were needed in the picture, 
but the back yard needed attention 
badly. It had a steep slope of about 12 
feet, and here, I thought, was ideal terri- 
tory for a rock garden. Starting ‘at. the 
bottom, I placed rock steps to the top, 
arranging pockets on either side, in- 
closed with shell rock to hold soil, and 
in these pockets I started rock plants 
and ferns of all kinds. It was a great 
success. 

When I came to the north side of the 
house, my heart almost. failed me, but 
with Better Homes and Gardens to refer to 
I was able to master the situation. Here 
was simply a hollow—a dumping ground 
for old tin cans, ashes, and other rubbish 
—and I decided that it must be filled. 
It was clean-up week when this part of 
the work began, and I had no trouble 
finding men to haul rubbish to my place 
instead of to the city dump. By the end 
of the week the whole tract was filled, 
topped with good soil and leveled off to 
leave a gradual slope to the back of the 
house. Then I arranged flower borders, 
using good rich soil and leaving three- 
foot paths between. More stepping- 
stones were added and more planting 
done. A bird-bath went in here, also. 

On August 30, when the contest ended, 
the flowers were a mass of bloom all about 
the place—verbenas, larkspur, asters 
snapdragons, gladiolus, tall cannas, and 
many, many others. I won first prize in 
our class in the contest, but more impor- 
tant still, laid foundations of permanent 
loveliness for our home grounds and 
added perhaps a thousand dollars to their 
value.—R. Gs. Veith, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Remodeled-Gardened 


I AM sending you some pictures of our 
“better home and garden” which I 
think speak for themselves. The first, 
taken when we purchased the property, 
the second, after four years of endless 
labor on my husband’s part. The house 
originally contained four rooms, but we 
have remodeled it so that there are now 
five and added a fine new bathroom be- 
sides. We excavated the basement and 
set the house straight on a new founda- 
tion. 

When we bought this house its only 
redeeming feature was that it is located 
on one of the best residential streets of 
the town and is now, if I shouldn’t say it, 
an exceedingly attractive small home. 
Almost every pleasant summer evening 
someone drops in just to look around the 








arden and enjoy the flowers.— Mrs. 0. 
. Shepard, Xenia, Ohio. 


When We Build 


N BUILDING our new house we tried 

some original schemes which proved 
successful and deserve to be passed along. 
We had the brick-masons place large gal- 
vanized hooks in the rear wall of our | 
house and in the front wall of the garage 
so that the clothesline could simply be 
stretched between, eliminating ugly poles 
in the yard. We put a small ironing board 
in the wall of our sewing room, and any 
seamstress can imagine the steps saved 
by it. Our spare bedroom has a | 
dint containing a a bed. The 
room is used as an upstairs living-room 
or study, but it will also accommodate 
an overnight guest. 

Another idea we might pass on to our 
Better Homes and Gardens neighbors is 
this: Reverse your lawnmower and it can 
be used as a conveyor for baskets of dirt 
and stone. During our building job I 
pushed many bushels of dirt in this man- 
ner. I shall always feel indebted to your 
magazine. You gave us the incentive for 
our new home and saved us from a co- 
operative flat-—Mrs. W. 8S. Clithero, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Amateur Foresting 


HEN I returned to the city at the 
end of the summer vacation, I 
noticed not less than fifty tiny ——— 
growing in the shelter of some shru 
which no one had cared for during my 
absence. They were not weeds, shrubs, 
nor flowers, but tiny elm trees sprun 
from the seeds of the previous year an 
easily identified by the resemblance of 
the leaves to those of the parent tree. 
I removed all these babies to one bed, 
set them out in rows 3 feet apart each 
way, and have had the pleasure of seeing 
them grow from a height of 3 to 4 inches 
to as many feet in about three years. I 
lan to transplant them to bare places 
in a little piece of woods we own, re- 
placing poplars which are much too 
aggressive. [People who want fine trees 
but feel they cannot afford them should 
pay particular attention. Maples, oaks, 
elms, walnuts, and many others may be 
secured in this way.] It has been an 
added pleasure to give some of these small 
trees to friends, who also re watching 
the miracle of wth.—M. B. Durant, 
North Street, Michigan. 
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A SIMPLE WAY TO ADD 


NEW ROOMS TO OLD HOUSES 


A MESSAGE 


TO HOME 


OWNERS 


FROM 


THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


















Sheetrock comes in convenient 
sizes, lengths and widths. It is 
easy to handle and easy to 
apply. Sheetrock may be identi- 
fied by the distinctive Sheet- 
rock marking on each panel. 
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ERE isa simple way to change 
the interior arrangement of any 


good old house—a way to add new 


rooms and comforts at a surprisingly 
low cost and with not ha/f the mess 
and fuss you might expect. 


If you would liketo have morecloset 
room, a breakfast nook, sleeping porch 
or another bathroom — if you would 
like to finish your attic for additional 
sleeping quarters or your basement for 
a fruit-cellar, den or playroom—if you 
would like to rearrange any of the 
present partitions—Sheetrock, the fire- 
proof wallboard, fits your needs exactly. 


Sheetrock comes in sturdy, easy-to- 
handle panels of gypsum surfaced with 











Textone, the plastic paint, 
provides an ideal, durable 
decoration over Sheetrock. 
Any painter or decorator 
can easily apply Textone. 
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cream-colored fibre. When applied to 
new partition studs, it brings you the 
solidity, fireproof qualities and decora- 
tive possibilities that will add safety, 
beauty and comfort to your home. 
Sheetrock can be papered, painted, 
calcimined or it may be given a beau- 
tiful texture finish by using Textone 
— the plastic paint. 

Ask any carpenter or any Sheetrock 
dealer for an estimate on remodeling 
your home with Sheetrock. You will 
find it inexpensive. Descriptive litera- 
ture will be sent to you upon request. 
Please address the United States 
Gypsum Company, Dept. 2A, 300 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WILL BRING BACK 


the Lost Youth of 
ANY FLOOR 


No matter how dingy, streaked or spotted 
the floor—you can count on Double X to 
bring back its original beauty. All you need 
is a 75¢ (pound) can of Double X, a pail of 
boiling water and a mop. A few beiak swoops 
of the mop and—off comes every bit of var- 
nish, shellac, dirt, wax and what-not !—leav- 
ing the surface smooth and bleached, ready 
for refinishing. 

Why fuss with varnish removers, gasoline, 
benzine, sandpaper and “smelly” bleaches 
when Double X does it all? And the secret 
is simple: Double X is double-action. It 


“removes” and bleaches in one operation. 


You will find Double X at leading paint 
and hardware stores in two sizes: the pound 
can (75¢) and the 4 oz. (25¢) carton for 
smaller clean-up jobs. See coupon below for 


Special Trial Offer. 


ouble 
Laut. 


Special Trial Offer — Mail coupon now! 
ScHALK Cuemicat Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles 


For the enclosed of (to cover cost of packing and mailing) 
send me a 25¢ “Get-Acquainted Package” of Double 











Floor Cleaner. [B4] 
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your scrapbook and describe the color 
and shape of the seeds and the pod. Ask 
your counselor to write to me when you 
1ave done this and I shall give youagold 
star on our big Junior Garden Club rec- 
ord book. And then, when we come to the 
end of Hollyhock Lane, I shall send to 
each of my Junior Garden Club members 
and their counselors who have followed 
our plans another book of garden adven- 


tures. @ 


A Junior Garden 
Club Report 


7 ROM Mrs. Ramona Cottam, coun- 
selor of the Junior Gardeners of 
Provo, Utah, comes this report: 

“The club members of the Brigham 
Young University are very enthusiastic. 
They meet every W ednesday for an hour 
and then spend about two hours a week 
on prepar: ition outside of class time. 

“Each member has completed a very 
interesting garden scrapbook. The first 
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part, properly indexed, contains the 35 to 
Along 


50 flower-requirement pictures. 
with each colored flower pic- 
ture is an interesting set of 
clippings or writings about 
each one. The second part 
of the book contains garden, 
flower, or Nature poems; 
the third part an account of 
interesting things we do in 
the club, awards we have 
earned, the date of receiv- 
ing such, and so on. The 
fourth part will contain in- 
teresting clippings, from va- 
rious sources, about garden- 
ing and Nature, including 
birds, insects, and so on. 

“For the civie project, the 
class has taken pictures of 
their front and back yards 
before improvements have 
been made and will follow 
this up later with pictures 
showing improvements that 
they have made thru their 
activity in Junior Garden 
Club work. A second civic 
project was the cleaning up 
of our schoolgrounds, and 
still another project we are a 
planning for May is a we C 
flower campaign to he 
save our interesting wid. 
flowers for people who fol- 
low after us to enjoy. 

“The group has been 
sharing garden pleasures in 
various ways already, shar- 
ing seeds, plants, pictures, 
and clippings for garden 
scrapbooks, keeping our 
rooms beautiful with many- 
hued flowers and carrying 
bouquets to other teachers 
in the school. This activity 
we are encouraging them to 
carry on thru the summer. 

“Nearly every child is 
working on some form of 
garden handicraft. 

“On Arbor Day each child 
wrote an essay on ‘How I 
Can Make Provoa Beautiful 
Place in Which to Live.’ 
Three of the essays sent 
from the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of our school to 
compete for the city prize 
were written by members of 
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Pollen Magic Changes Flowers Into Seed Pods 


[Continued from page 40] 


the Junior Garden Club. Each child in 
the club or group has corrected his own 
essay, rewritten it in ink, and it now 
ay: a place in our room. 

fe think our room for Junior Garden 
Club activities is rather interesting. We 
have mounted over 50 bird pictures, also 
as many g arden pictures as we could 
find. On our bulletin board we have 75 
flowers (pictures in colors from seed 
catalogs) oe on green construction 
paper 41% by 6 inches. We also have a 
similar set 7. vegetable pictures. We keep 
slips of paper on each activity posted on 
the bulletin board, too; then as each 
member gets an ‘OK’ on any of the five 
activities, he is privileged to put his 
name on the club honor roll. We are also 
making a collection of our civic-adven- 
ture pictures (snapshots of each individ- 
ual garden). Also anything else of in- 
terest to the club. 


ENEATH our club’s bulletin board 
we have a rather large sandtable. 
On it we are making a miniature land- 
scape picture and also have planted sev- 
eral kinds of seeds and set out a number 
of growing plants, Yesterday we noted 
our first seeds had sprouted. We are also 
experimenting with seeds b 
planting gardens of rat 
small size that we jokingly 
call them “saucer” gardens. 
The children have been par- 
ticularly interested in vari- 
ous seeds growing in our 
sponge gardens. They are 
also interested in watching 
the Bryophyllum begin 
growing. We have a leaf from 
the plant pinned on the side 
of the window frame. There, 
suspended in the air, the 
tiny plants are developing 
around the edge of the leat 
“On Wednesday, April 23, 
the parents are coming to 
school to visit. I have also 
been invited to give a short 
talk in Parent-Teachers’ 
meeting (on the same date) 
on extra-curricular activities 
our schools afford, including 
especially our new adven- 
ture, the Junior Garden 
Club, with its unlimited op- 
portunities for community 
beautification as we!l as in- 
dividual pleasure and profit. 
We know that the parents 
will then want to co-operate 
and help our members to 
carry on the summer pro- 
ject—the individual gardens. 
“We have to have all the 
awards finished, including 
the landscape adventures, 
before school closes. We 
have already started our 
work on landscaping by 
talks, studying pictures 
in some of the best texts, 
and an actual visit to a new 
home that has recently been 
landscaped by a compentent 
artist in that field.”’ 


A, rose fruits, or hips; B, 
a lotus pod; C, the pepper- 
shaker pod of the poppy: 
D, the long fruits of eve- 
ning-primrose; E, thorny 
capsules of the jimsonweed 
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Books That Make School Studies Live 


[Continued from page 31] 


convictions. It shows us how very diffi- 
cult it is to achieve anything in this world 
and how we have to work for everything 
we want to accomplish. And it teaches us 
that our own little worries are mere trifles 
compared to the discouragements which 
other men and women have suffered and 
have overcome without assistance from 
the outside.’ ” 

Speaking of historical books, your boy 
would probably like very much the Boys’ 
Book of Exploration, by J. Harris Cable 
(E. P. Dutton & Company, $5), stories of 
exploration thruout the whole world. It 
begins with the Phoenician seamen and 
ends with Byrd’s flight to the South Pole. 
Packed in between are tales galore of 
brave men of history who dared to do 
something that at that 
time seemed unspeak- 
ably difficult. “It is the 
first time,” says the 
author, “that this ma- 
terial has ever been 
collected into one vol- 
ume, whether for boys 
or adults.” 

Another fascinating 
historical book for boys 
is Great Conquerors of 
SouthandCentral Amer- 
ica, by A. Hyatt Verill 
(D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, $3), containing 
stories of Balboa, Piz- 
zaro, Cortez, and other 
extraordinary person- 
alities. As you may re- 
call, this author has 
another book called 
The American Indian 
(D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, $3.50) which 

our boy might also 
ike. Yet the very finest 
book I know of on the 
Indian is The Book of 
Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, by Julian 
Harris Salomon (Harper and Brothers, 
$3.50). It is one of the best recent family 
books I have seen and is also splendid for 
a teacher to read aloud at school. I have 
said this before, but it does no harm to 
say it again. 


AHDA, by Donald Baxter MacMil- 
lan (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $2), is the simple and readable (also 
scientifically accurate) story of the life of 
an Eskimo boy in North Greenland. The 
author (who, as you may know, is a noted 
Arctie explorer) says in his introduction: 
“Adventure is strong in the heart of 
yous and rightly so, Be mr * barre in 
iis active y responds readily to the 
ever present urge to learn what there is 
beyond. As the child eagerly grasps out 
for something it has never touched 
before and examines minutely every detail 
of its discovery, so every boy reaches in 
his imagination even to the ends of the 
world. Possibly no part of it has a strong- 
er —_ than the great white stretches 
of the Northland, and the black-haired, 
black-eyed, fur-clad people who inhabit 
that land. The very thought of living in 
a snow house stirs the primitive in every 
boy as does the thought of driving a dog 
team, of paddling a sealskin kai-ak, o 
attackin a polar at bay, of avoiding 
a big w breaking water, of facing a 
herd of musk oxen charging into the 
dogs. He pits himself in his imagination 
against the forces of Nature: a stinging, 
drifting snow which brings tears to his 
eyes; a cold biting wind which blackens 
his face; rough ice, where he must use 
strength; thin ice, where he must use 





Drawing by Karl Moseley, 
from “The Earth for Sam,” 
by W. Maxwell Reed 


caution, and wins out—a Sir Galahad.” 

It seems to me that we live in a mar- 
velous age when people of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s experience write books like this 
for our boys and girls to read. 

The Story of the Pilgrims, by Roland G. 
Usher (The Macmillan Company, $1), is 
a pleasing little book for children from 8 
to 12; the author tells of the pilgrims 
from their earliest days in Scrooby to 
their colonization in New England. It is 
entertaining and very easy to read. 

I have left till rather far down in my 
list today one of the best of the recent 
educational books for children. The 
Earth for Sam (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 

any, $3.50) was written by W. Maxwell 
teed, formerly a professor of astronomy 
at Harvard. Professor 
Reed set out to explain 
to his 9-year-old son 
the story of the earth 
from the beginning of 
life to the beginning of 
history, and this large, 
well-illustrated volume 
is the result. It is the 
thrilling story of scien- 
tific guesswork, and the 
actual basis on which 
these guesses are made 
is shown to the child 
reader in the pictures 
of the fossils of plants 
and animals, of ancient 
skeletons and rock for- 
mations. I can think of 
no better way to con- 
vey to a child a sense 
of this earth’s scien- 
tific beginnings than to 
read him this book; he 
is sure to enjoy it, for 
it is told in the most 
simple and lively style. 
And the pictures—oh, 
how strange and funny! 

Modern Science, by J. Arthur Thomson 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons Company, $3.50), 
is an introduction to modern science 
which a high-school boy with a scientific 
bent would probably enjoy but scarcely 
a girl or a younger child. Stuff, by Pauline 
G. Beery (D. Appleton and Company, 
$5), is a popular survey of chemistry, the 
history of the materials in the service of 
man. This, too, is for the young person 
who may be —- interested, but it is 
fine and readable. 

Before closing I must mention a new 
Nature book for very young children— 
these are not tooeasy to find! Green Magic 
by Julie Closson Kenly (D. Appleton and 
Company, $2.50), isall about fant habits 
and ways. Even the 4-year-old, sitting on 
his mother’s lap and looking at the pic- 
tures as she reads aloud, will understand 
nearly all of it and like it too, while the 
older children who listen will not be bored. 

It seems to me that the children and 
young people of today have a wealth of 
good books to supplement their school- 
work—these are Pm a few of them. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you care to 
have a good and comprehensive list of 
interesting books that a child may read at 
home to supplement his schoolwork, also 
some fascinating educational books that 
parents may read aloud? Mrs. LeCron 
will ey eee you a leaflet which lists 
these books and will also make any other 
reading suggestions for children or 
adults. Bring her your lite problems. 

Address Helen Cowles eo Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and be sure to send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for her reply. } 









































PLAN NOW 


for 
Automatic Heat 


Next Winter 


Plan now to be free from the 
drudgery of furnace tending when 
winter comes. Plan to have the 
economical. luxury of an Ideal Gas 
Boiler that will keep every corner 
of your home healthfully warm with- 
out any attention whatever. There is 
no fuel storage or handling, no ash 
removal, n@ dirt and no soot. Just 
mail the coupon below, and we 
will be glad to send you full infor- 
mation on this modern method of 
home heating. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


ao. 




















GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me your folder “Gas Heat 
always on tap” without any obligation 
on my part, B-9 


Name__ 





Address 





City State 
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60 
ways to easier 
housekeeping 
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ARMSTRONG PERC-O-TOASTER 


Right at your elbow this one appliance pre- 
pares your entire breakfast, makes perfect 
coffee and delicious toast. Lift off Percola- 
tor and appliance is ready to cook eggs, 
bacon, etc. Remove toast drawer, insert 
waffle mold and you are ready for hot 
waffles. Price $11.85. (Waffle Iron, $3.00 
extra.) 





ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE 
Delightful informal supper cooked right at 
the table. Here is a grill, hot plate and 
toaster combined in one unit that uses no 
more current than an ordinary table stove. 
Price $8.85. (Waffle Iron, $3.00 extra.) 








ARMSTRONG 
AUTOMATIC TOASTER 


The Automatic Toaster that toasts bread 
and makes delicious Toasted Sandwiches. 


Price $12.50. 
Sold by leading stores everywhere or shipped 
postage prepaid upon receipt of price. 


ARMSTRONG Electric & Manufacturing Corp, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


Baked Tomatoes 
With Poached Eggs 
COOP out the 
centers of 6 
medium-large to- 
matoes. Sprinkle 
them with salt and 
arrange in a muffin 
pan or shallow bak- 
ing dish. Place in a 
moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 20 min- 
utes, then remove 
only long enough to 
break an egg into 
each tomato. Place 
a small piece of butter on each egg, 
return to the oven, reduce the oven to 
325 degrees, and bake until the whites 
are set. Sprinkle with salt and buttered 
crumbs.—Mrs. V. W., Oklahoma. 


Sauted Corn 
For Corn That For corn that is over- 


: developed, try this 
Seems a Bit Old method of cooking: 


Remove the husks and silk. Cover with 
boiling unsalted water and cook 10 min- 
utes. Remove from the water, and with a 
sharp knife cut a thin slice from the tops 
of the kernels. With a dull knife scrape 
down the ears. To each quart of corn pulp 
allow 4 tablespoonfuls of butter. Heat 
the butter in a frying pan, add the corn, 
and simmer slowly, being careful not to 
brown it. Sprinkle with 34 teaspoonful of 
salt and 1 teaspoonful of sugar. Stir 
gently and cook a few minutes. Add a 
few tablespoonfuls of thick cream and 
serve at once.—Mrs. A. L. 8., Delaware. 


Wilted Endive 
A Favorite Take a medium-size, tender 
With Men head of endive measuring 

about 12 inches across, wash 
thoroly and drain. Cut away from the 
root piece and cut into bits about 2 inches 
in length. Cut 4 slices of bacon into tiny 
bits and fry until crisp. If onion flavor is 
liked, cut up one small onion and fry it 
with the bacon. Add 14 cupful of vinegar, 
and sugar, salt, and pepper to taste. Place 
the endive in the skillet and turn until 
slightly wilted. Serve at once. Lettuce or 
spinach are equally as good served this 
way.—Miss A. Z., Minnesota. 


Pan-browned Potatoes 
3 large baking potatoes or 6 medium 
ordinary potatoes 
3 tablespoonfuls of fat 
% teaspoonful of salt 


Potato of Won- Pare the potatoes. If 


derfu 1 Flavor extra-large bakers are 
used, cut into quar- 


ters, but the smaller potatoes may be left 


Sauted Corn 


Suggested Menu 

for 

Vegetable Plate Dinner 
(From Readers’ Recipes) 


Baked Tomatoes With Poached Eqaqs 


Pan-browned Potatoes 
Bran Muffins 
Plum Conserve 
Peach Pudding Cake 
Coffee, Milk 


whole or cut into 
halves. Heat the 
fat in a heavy pan 
with a tight lid large 
enough so that at 
least half the pota- 
toes may rest on the 
bottom of the pan. 
Add the potatoes to 
the hot fat, salt, 
cover tightly, and 
cook over a medium 
blaze until the fat is 
absorbed. Add 1 
tablespoonful of hot 
water, turn the blaze 
low and continue the cooking, adding a 
little more water as it is absorbed and 
turning the potatoes from time to time. 
—Mrs. F. C., Illinois. 


Bran Muffins 


\% cupful of brown sugar 

% cupful of shortening 

1 egg 

1 cupful of sour milk (sweet milk may 
be used) 

1 teaspoonful of soda (2 % teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder if sweet milk is used) 

1 cupful of bran 

1% cupfuls of flour 

% teaspoonful of salt 


Crispy and Cream the sugar and 
Brown shortening together. Add 
the egg and beat well. Add 
the sour milk in which the soda has been 
dissolved. Mix the bran with the flour, 
which has been sifted with the salt. Add 
to the mixture and mix quickly. Bake in 
greased muffin tins in a hot oven (410 
degrees) for 25 minutes. A few nut meats 
or raisins may be added to the batter if 
desired.— Miss J. B.-W., Massachusetts. 


Wilted Endive 


Plum Conserve 
4 pounds of plums 
2 small oranges, sliced fine 
1 pound of seeded raisins 
Juice of 1 lemon 
3 pounds of sugar 
1 cupful of broken nut meats 
Good With The sate won bag may 
not be removed, as de- 
Bran Muff MS sired. Add the sliced 
oranges, raisins, lemon juice, and sugar, 
and cook 45 minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. A few minutes before removing from 
fire, add the nut meats. Pour into hot 
sterilized jars and seal.—I. C. S8., Colo- 


rado. 
Peach Pudding Cake 


2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of sugar 

¥% cupful of shortening 
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1 egg 

% cupful of milk 

1 quart of canned peaches or 9 fresh 
peach halves 


Just Right With Sift the flour, 


: baking powder, 
Vegetable Dinner a nad haan 


together. Cut in the shortening, as 
for making biscuit. Add the beaten 
egg to the milk and add the liquid all 
at one time to the dry mixture. Stir 
only until mixed. Spread in a greased 
pan (about 9 x 12 inches). Arrange 
the halves of canned or fresh peaches 
over the top with the cut side up. Put 
a dot of butter in each peach half and 
sprinkle the whole cake generously 
with sugar and cinnamon. Lemon rind 
grated over the top adds a fine flavor. 
Serve warm as a cake or with cream 
as a pudding.—Mrs. I. M. H., Wis- 
consin. 
Baked Stuffed Cucumbers 
You'll Like Select three — 
dium - size cucumbers 
the Taste to serve 6. Pare and 
cut into halves. Scoop out the pulp, 
discarding any hard seeds but reserv- 
ing the saa: Fe the pulp add % cup- 
ful of drained chopped fresh toma- 
toes, 1 small chopped onion, 1 cupful 
of dry bread crumbs, and 1 cupful of 
chopped cooked fish, chicken, or 
lamb. Season with pepper, salt, and 
add a little melted fat (3 tablespoon- 
fuls). Sprinkle the cucumbers with 
salt ta pile the mixture into each 
half. Arrange in a greased baking dish 
and bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) for 25 minutes. Cheese may be 
grated over the top just before remov- 
ing from the oven. Serve hot as an 
entree or as a luncheon dish.—Mrs. 
E. M., Missouri. 
Banana Whipped-Cream Pie 
A baked pie shell : 
1 package of orange-flavor gelatine 
1% cupfuls of boiling water 
% cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
4 medium-size fully ripe bananas 
A Different — ~ gelatine 
-, in the boiling water. 
Banana Pie Add the sugar and 
stir until dissolved. Cool until slightly 
thickened, then fold in the cream 
whipped stiff. Slice 2 bananas in the 
bottom of the pie shell, spread over 
them one-half of the gelatine mixture, 
then slice the remaining 2 bananas 
over this and finish with another 
layer of the gelatine cream. Set in a 
cold place until firm. Tiny cubes of 
red jelly dotted over the top make a 
pretty garnish—Mrs. E. M. T., 
Indiana. 


Dessert Using Leftovers 

Better Than the Many ape — 

a is a small amoun 
Original of leftover pud- 
ding, such as chocolate, plain boiled 
custard, tapioca, or rice. This may be 
made into a delicious dessert by fold- 
ing in a cupful of cream whipped and 
sweetened. Leftover cake and cooky 
crumbs or drained bits of fruit add 
delicacy to the dish. Serve very cold. 
—Mrs. F. D., Texas. 





“TABLE SETTINGS FOR 
EVERY OCCASION” 
WouLDp you care for hash thrice 

daily or sauerkraut at a tea party? 

In table appointments, as in menu 
planning, the alert homemaker avoids 
monotony and rejectstheincongruous. | 
Our booklet », Fable Settings for 
very Occasion” (price25 cents) con- _ 
tains precise directions for placing flat | 
silver as well as suggestions for an | 


opprepein decorated ory ag all 
mes. Department K, The 
Home Service Bureau, Bower Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. 








THE BEST THING 
IN THIS PICTURE IS 


SOMETHING 


v 


7 


And that something, dear reader, is 
extra help—the extra help of soap and 
naptha, instead of soap alone. 

Naptha, you know, is an unusual 
dirt-loosener. You get plenty of it in 
Fels-Naptha. It is combined with 
golden soap by a special process 
that keeps it always on the job. 
That’s why you can smell naptha in 
Fels-Naptha from the second you 
take off the wrapper until the gen- 
erous bar is down to its last thin 
sliver. 

And that’s why Fels-Naptha is a 
real soap bargain for washday. It 
bringsyounotmorebars,but morehelp 
—the extra help of good golden soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. 
Side by side, this capable team pitches 
into your washing tasks and lightens 
the work for you. Together, they seck 
out the dirt, coax it loose, and wash 
it away. Your clothes come beauti- 
fully clean — sweetly, fragrantly, 
thoroughly clean—without hard 
rubbing. 

And Fels-Naptha is always willing 
to work your way. All soaps do their 
best in hot water—Fels-Naptha in- 
cluded. But unlike many soaps, 
Fels-Naptha also does an excellent job 
in lukewarm or even cool water. So 
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boil orsoak yourclothes, as youplease. 
Use machine or tub. Fels-Naptha 
works so speedily that you don’t 
have your hands in water long—a 
big help in keeping them nice. 

Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s. 
For convenience sake, gétthe ten- 
bar carton. You'll soon discover that 
the best thing about Fels-Naptha is 
the extra help it gives you. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women 
who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their 
washing machines, tubs or basins find the chip- 
per handier than using a knife. With it, and a 
bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden 
soap chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) 
just as you need them. Mail coupon, with a 
two-cent stamp enclosed to help cover postage, 
and we'll send you this chipper without fur- 
ther cost. Here's the coupon—mail it now! 


© 1930, FELS &@ Co, 





B.H. 9-30 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
offered in this advertisement. I enclose a two- 
cent stamp to help cover postage. 


Name 








Street. ela oa 





City. a: | ae 
Fill in completely — print name and address 




































See Advertising Index, page 97 








The best 
supper for 
your child 


will save time and 
work for you 






























WHAT a busy life the mother of a 
young child leads! Every day she 
must do so many things. . . all the 
way from preparing carefully bal- 
anced menus to seeing that the 
child gets plenty of both exercise 
and rest. 


By evening, who wouldn’t be 
tired? How welcome then to know 
that the best meal she could give 
her children is also the easiest to prepare. Dietitians say that a 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereal with milk is ideal for an evening meal. 
And so just pour Kellogg’s Corn Flakes into a bowl and know 
it is really a better supper than if you had spent an hour’s work 
on preparing it. 

Kellogg’s cereals furnish quick energy and are unusually easy 
to digest — an important point in children’s suppers. They are 
an aid to restful sleep. Excellent as a conveyor of milk. Children 
love their delicate flavor and crispness. 


The grown-up members of the family will like Kellogg’s too. 
For breakfast — for lunch, perhaps with fruits or honey added. 
You'll also appreciate the waxtite inner sealed wrapper which 
makes the flakes stay oven-fresh in your pantry. Only Kellogg’s 
offer this feature. Sold by all grocers in the red-and-green 


rot Methoggis 


CORN FLAKES 


Write the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and we will be glad to 
send free literature and advice on child 
feeding and diet. Your own physician 
should be consulted in the event of ill 
health and sickness — ours is in no 
sense a medical service. 
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When a Woman 
Shops 


SHORT forecast of the trend that 

furniture periods are taking will 
help you in your shopping for the 
house this fall: We find that Early 
American holds the interest of the 
furniture manufacturers. Followin 
Early American closely is Frenc 
Provincial, and for the more sophisti- 
cated buyer there will be combina- 
tions of French Empire and Direc- 
toire. Just appearing on the horizon 
is the Biedermeier style, which gets 
its inspiration from the German furni- 
ture of that name dating back to 1820 
and 1835. It appears that this will 
= rapidly in favor. Queen Anne, 
Jacobean, Elizabethan, and all Georg- 
ian and some modern furniture will 
be shown. Copies of the old pieces 
will be truer to type than they have 
been in the past, and color used in 
upholstery will be quieter. 


Chintz and lovely prints are bein 
used more than ever for the home ood 
for every room in it. One may now 
buy the most sedate designs and 
colors fit for the most formal of 
rooms and yet find the daintiest and 
most striking patterns for the kitchen. 
or bathroom. 


Don’t forget, if you are looking for 
a mantel or a shelf ornament, that 
reproductions of old stage coaches 
have replaced the much used shin 
models that held sway for years. 


The new designs in silver and silver- 
plate for table use are many of them 
revolutionary not only in ornament 
design but also in shape and form. 
There is a growing tendency toward 
the classic in the , Mar a and a very 
»ractical tendency in the new forms. 

fany of the knives and forks have 
long, graceful handles with short 
blades and tines. There is a new 
bouillon spoon and a new salad knife. 


Perhaps you have just had your 
floors refinished or your rugs cleaned, 
and of course you are so proud of 
them that you are casting about for 
some method of avoiding Awe mars 
and scars. If a friend has not already 
told you of the furniture rests and 
high-grade casters made of an un- 
breakable, unrustable material, I shall 
just tell you now that these are very 

elpful in maintaining the beauty of 
your rugs and floors. "rhe rests come 
in fours and the casters in three dif- 
ferent sizes for use with different sizes 
and weights of furniture. One type of 
rest can be driven in, while the other 
is designed to push into a standard 
three - eights - inch grip - neck caster 
socket. One of the special features of 
the rests is a tilting joint which allows 
the base to remain flat on the floor 
when the furniture is tilted. 


If your floor is newly waxed or your 
rug is getting a little limp, it is likely 
that the rugs slip frequently. A cush- 
ion for your rug will not only prevent 
this but will, like a silence cloth under 
ae —_— ive — a much -_ 
uxurious g and appearance. 
use of one of these pan 5 ae will also 
according to carefully conducted 
scientific tests, tly lengthen the 
life of your rug. cushion need not 
be fastened down in order to keep 
both itself and the rug straight and 
orderly. The fact that it is mothproof 
is another advantage. 





































The Kays Rebuild 


by Installments 
[Continued from page 30 } 


scale and charm to the openings. The 
first-story window, beside the ba 
window, is to have shutters which wi 
add balance to the composition. 

Repainting the exterior added much 
to the transformation. Note in the 
picture of the old house how the 
painted trim gives a restless feeling 
as compared to the solid color of the 
new house. The roof was reshingled 
and new gutters and flashi were 
provided, all of which added to the 
trimness of the appearance. New oak 
flooring laid over the old floors of the 
dining-room and the front room and 
a few repairs here and there represent 
aout all that was done to the house 
during the first operation. 

Rebuilding the interior—the second 
operation—will provide an arrange- 
ment that is at once modern and con- 
venient. A comparison of the accom- 
panying floor plans ‘‘before” and 
“after” reveals that considerable in- 
genuity and study went into the 
adjustment of one to the other, yet 
there is a marked difference between 
the two arrangements. Care was taken 
that no partitions supporting ends of 
ceiling joists should be disturbed. 
This is always an important consid- 
eration in any plan for rebuilding, as 
the removal of so-called ‘‘bearing”’ 
partitions invites complications and 
added expense. In the present case, 
even the window and the door open- 
ings were preserved wherever possible. 

At the rear of the house the changes 
become more drastic. The bathroom 
has been removed from its old loca- 
tion, and the rear porch has been in- 
corporated into the house. Thus two 
beens of fair size are provided, 
each with large built-in wardrobes 
and with cross-lighting and the 
proper ventilation. 

The rear hall is well located to pro- 
vide circulation between the different 
rooms and to make the bathroom 
easily accessible. A linen closet opens 
from the hall. This will complete the 
second operation of rebuilding the 
house. 


HE third and final stage has to do 

with the second story, which is at 
present nonexistent, being no more 
than attic or roof space. By the addi- 
tion of dormers, however, this space 
will be made available for two - 
rooms 12 by 13 feet and an ample 
bathroom. A portion of the ceilings 
will be sloping, of course, but to many 
people this adds quaintness and 
charm. The roof is to be well insulated 
so that these upstairs rooms should 
be as comfortable as those below. The 
stair will rise from a corner of the 
dining-room, just off the living-room 
and, while easily accessible, will be 
unfeatured. 

The significance of the rebuilding 
of this house rests on the fact that it 
is typical of a multitude of very 
modest houses that are our heritage 
from a former generation. These cot- 
tages are usually well built of excel- 
lent materials and are decidedly too 
good to destroy or desert; yet both 
their appearance and utility are out 
of date. The present instance, tho, 
indicates that a really moderate ex- 
penditure of money can be made to 
work quite a transformation and 
breathe new life into these relics of a 
past era. 








THE Maytag makes a friend 
of every user. Over a million 
and a half women who enjoy 
this friendly Maytag partner- 
ship are continually praising 
its performance to their friends, 
and thus Maytag world leader- 
ship continues year after year. 


There are no long, tiresome 
washdays, no hard-to-wash 
clothes, no carelessly handled 
clothes when the Maytag dces 
your washing. 











Among the many outstand- 
ing developments of the NEW 
Maytag that you will specially 
appreciate are the new one- 
piece, cast-aluminum tub and 
the new roller water remover. 

"Phone the nearest dealer 
for a trial home washing with 
the NEW Maytag. 

If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t 
keep it. Divided payments 
you'll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
Founded 1893 


The Maytag Company, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
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. COPELAND, one of the 

world’s leading authorities 
on diet, broadcasts every Thurs- 
day a atten o'clock, 
eastern standard time, begin- 
ning Thursday, September 4th, 
over the stations of the National 
Broadcasting system. 


Dr. Copeland says: ‘“The first 
duty of the housewife is to place 
upon the table a breadso wou" 
ing that it will be takeninliberal 
amounts by every member of the 
family. Spread with good butter 
and eaten with g vegetables 
and meats, it will surely provide 
an abundance of essential food 
elements. Bake or buy bread 
made with unbleached flour, that 
is untreated and undoctored.” 


Buy the best unbleached flour 
—Ceresota, famous 40 years for 
creamy, wholesome goodness. 
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There is at first contact a sparkle and a 
joyousness, and most of all there is life. 

“T’ve been working all morning in this 
outfit. I’ll change and be ready to talk in 
a few minutes,”’ he said. 

Everywhere are landscapes in oil and 
water color chosen with and placed with 
a discriminating eye to form and color 
that add to the friendly, casual air of the 
room. Surmounting the mantel hangs a 
soft pastel landscape of trees inspired by 
Cadman’s melody “At Dawning.” All 
the delicate sweetness of that Cadman 
song flashes into my memory as | see it. 
How sincerely like its owner is this room! 
Here, as with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
no one—not even the shyest soul—could 
feel like a stranger. 

I hear a telephone ring and soon Mr. 
Cadman comes running down stairs that 
lead directly up from a small square hall- 
way emanating from the living-room at 
one end and a downstairs bedroom at the 
opposite end. 

“I have to get Mother. She has been 
shopping on the Boulevard all morning. 
a right back,” he called over his shoul- 

er. 

Mrs. Schooley has been tinkling dishes 
in the kitchen but now comes out to 
chat. She tells me of her mother. At 77 
this remarkable woman manages her 
son’s home and cooks his meals. Servants 
greatly bother her. 


OON Mother Cadman comes in fol- 

lowed by the composer, his arms 
filled with numerous packages. She looks 
more like 50 than 77. In her fine, cleer 
eyes, clear skin, and turn of her noble 
head one senses a genuine sincerity. 

“T do not know what I shall do when 
Mother goes,” said Mr. Cadman when 
his mother had gone to “freshen up” a 
bit after her morning of shopping. “‘She 
manages things so perfectly, takes such 
an active interest in the things I do, and 
yet doesn’t mind me at all. Sister lives 
with us for a few months during the 
year.” 

The fire gleams softly on the oriental 
hearth rug as we talk. 

“IT enjoy people,” he began. “I love to 
be surrounded by friendly memories and 
dear associations. I guess this is why 
Mother and I clin 
to these rather ol 
furnishings and 
things about us. We 
do not dislike mod- 
ern stuff, but we 
love our old things 
—they’ ve known us 
so long. This chair 
I am sitting in has 
the wisdom of old 
age. Its comfort has 
helped me solve 
problems for years. 

“My home must 
be more than a shel- 
ter and a place to 
echo with the laugh- 
ter of friends at 
play, for in its sur- 
roundings I com- 
pose music. Hence 
my greatest prob- 
lem is to find soli- 
tude. These past 
few months I have 
been craving soli- 
tude as I have never’ 
wanted it before. I 
feel that the best of 
my music is ahead. 
Yet, here in Holly- 
hood there’s some- 


High Secrets of the Joy of Living 


[Continued from page 20] 





thing in the air. Too many tourists. Too 
many bridge parties. Too many dances. 
Mother and | have almost decided to 
try country life on the two acres planted 
to avacado trees that I have owned near 
San Diego for some years. You under- 
stand that it isn’t our house here that 
has failed me, for we love it. It is these 
real-estaters who sold me this secluded 
lot back in this canyon years ago and 
then proceeded to sell others all about 
me as solitude at so much a front foot. 

“You want to see my workroom—l 
have a host of trifles and treasures up 
there. But I'll have to go straighten it 
up a bit, for Mother wouldn’t like you to 
know that I am quite a careless house- 
keeper.” He laughed as he almost 
bounded up the stairs. 


OTHER Cadman comes into the 

room in time to hear her son’s re- 
mark. “I venture into Charles’ working 
room with a broom and duster about once 
a week. I never disturb anything—an 
unfinished song might be lying on the 
floor.”” She smiled softly. “Charles and 
I have been partners for many years, 
you know.” 

And then when I urge her she tells me 
quietly the story with which I began 
this sketch. 

“I was proud when Charles showed 
such a decided gift for music and com- 
position,” she added. “You see, my 
grandfather, Dr. Samuel Wakefield, built 
the first pipe organ west of the Alleghe- 
nies and was the composer of several 
sacred songs.” 

“It’s as neat as a pin, Mother,” 
beamed Mr. Cadman as he comes into 
the room. With his hands in his pockets 
and his face lighted by a shy smile, he 
stands by his mother’s chair. In the soft 
afternoon light I can almost fancy the 
slim boy dressed in the suit of thirty years 
ago bending over to kiss his mother as he 
clutches the bundle of music in his hands. 

We go up the soft carpeted stairs with 
bannisters painted in ivory tone. Two 
comfortably appointed bedrooms lead off 
from the narrow hallway thru which we 
walk. At the end of the hall is the bath- 
room and Mr. Cadman’s bedroom. A 
cabinet of ivory color occupies the wall 
space of a short hall 
at right angles to 
the main part. Op- 
posite this cabinet 
is an ivory door that 
opens into the room 
where Charles 
Wakefield Cadman 
has fashioned all of 
his lyrics, operet- 
tas, orchestration, 
cantatas, and operas 
for many years. 
This slender, ener- 
getic man whose 
workroom I was 
now entering was 
the first American, 
until last year the 
only one, to com- 
pose an American 
grand opera which 
survived more than 
one season at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House. He is the 
first American com- 
poser to bring real 
opera to the talking 


On the terraced lawn at Cadman’s screen. 
Hollywood home yellow leaves of 
the sycamore lay “like fallen stars” 


His study combines 
utility with charm- 
ing inspirational 
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PLANS FOR MOTHERS’ 
CLUB GROUPS 


JN SEPTEMBER mothers’ clubs 
begin grou 
be accomplis! if there is a definite 
an in mind. ““The Physical Care and 
abit Training of the Pre-School 
hild”’ impartially includes approved 
bibliographies, potent su tions for 
roup discussions, a meat 
rei ys Denny Shultz's own experi- 
ences. It is a tested and workable 
study course for nine months, with 
meetings twice monthly. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of this book on receipt cents. 
ress Department Home 
| Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
| Gardens, Des Moines. 














decoration. It is a long, narrow room 
with ivory woodwork, ivory plaster 
walls, and six large uncurtained win- 
dows. This unusually airy background 
is heightened by the vivid fodien- 
blanket rugs, colorful ceremonial 
symbols, an Indian chief’s head dress, 
books, ancient musical instruments, 
scores of autographed photographs, 
an old upright piano. 

“That piano is one of my oldest 
and wisest friends. It responds to all 
of my inspirations; it doesn’t seem to 
mind my ceaseless fingering and dron- 
ing for just the right notes. I rescued 
it from a second-hand dealer years 
ago”—the composer’s voice was low, 
almost caressing, as he spoke. 

A place of great contrasts this room; 
a place revealing to the full the versa- 
tifit y of the man—his love for Indian 
lore and his genuine feeling for sin- 
cerity and delightful informality. 

Everywhere are fascinating Indian 
treasures—on the sectional bookcase 
top—hanging from the walls—on the 
two office desks in the room. Very 
precious to Mr. Cadman are the two 
indian flageolets and the Chinese 
flute lying on the woolly bear rug 
that covers the piano top. 

We leave the study and go down- 
stairs again. Thru the French doors 
near the piano in the living-room and 
draped with block linen with red 
accents we step onto a loggia. Here 
are reed chairs, an odd-shaped table 
with potted geranium on top, a bril- 
liantly striped porch swing—all these 
on an irregular brick floor. Over it all 
is a striped canvas awning and sur- 
rounding it on the two sides except 
for a pathway entrance at the rear is 
a short-clipped hedge. In the back- 
ground along the side are orange 
trees, shiny shrubs, Scotch broom, 
eve Tgreens. 

A hard gravel pathway bordered 
with ferns flanked by a few perennials 
leads from the loggia across the back 
of the house to the kitchen door. The 
garage is three steps down from this 
path. We go into the house again thru 
the kitchen gleaming in blue and 
white and the breakfast room with 
its quaint wallpaper. 

For a few minutes we look at the 
plans for Cadman’s country house. 
it is unpretentious and natural, 
Mediterranean in design. The floor 
plans are correspondingly simple. 

“Best of all it will be the country 
and we shall have almost two acres of 
trees,” exclaimed Mr. Cadman. 

How I hope as I look about the 
fire-lighted living-room where we sit 
that the country house will as hon- 
estly express the comfortable friend- 
liness, the refreshing simplicity, the 
youthfulness, and the sincerely Amer- 
ican character of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 

I leave the composer and his ad- 
mirable mother dreaming—of a coun- 
try house—of trees—of solitude. 

















These PLAIN FACTS 
About the New 


Premier mean more 


As pioneers in creating 
and producing electric cleaners we 
offer now, in our 21st year, the latest 
Premiers, the finest that experience 
and resources have yet conceived. 
We are confident that 
these new cleaners will 
be welcomed as new 
achievements, adding 
to the name and fame 
of Premier. The new 
Premier has increased 
itscleaning efficiency by 


SPIC-SPAN 


and eased cleaning. 

5O The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
(Division of Electrie Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Inc.) . 1509, Cleveland, Ohio 


Floor models, large and small. All with 
motor-driven brush, ball-bearing motor, 


oiling. Light weight. New, troub! 
giving a glistening wax finish. 
Also the famous Spic- 4 -pound 
os ses = Bo = TR omy 


“Now two cleaners for about the price of 
one”—that was the Premier contribution 








This price includes 
izer and 


@ 
a at ee 


LOI S32 


50%! It has many refinements of its 
famous fundamentals. A demonstra- 
tion proves more than mereclaims... 
Our confidence in Premiers has long 
been confirmed by American house- 


wives whose good- 
will has won for us ever 
increasing sales, more 
and more friends. We 
invite you to become 
acquainted with the 
new Premiers, to note 
their advancements. 





Write for a free copy of Harriet Cavell’s booklet—"A Cleaner Home for Less Money.” 


(Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 





See Advertising Index, page 97 





OCHA oa 


makes gas cooking possible 


~--e- nO matter where you live 





Any Home beyond the gas mains—yours, too— 
can have the comfort, satisfaction and convenience 
of a modern gas range by installing Pyrofax. The 
complete installation including the range of your 
choice can now be had at less cost than the price 
of a good coal or oil range. 

Pyrofax is refined natural gas compressed into 
steel cylinders for use in homes where city gas 
is not available. It is used with any type or size 
of modern gas range. 

Pyrofax is a two-cylinder system (one cylinder 
of Pyrofax lasts two to three months). As soon as 
one cylinder is empty, the reserve is turned on 
and the empty one is replaced with a full one by 
the Pyrofax service man. This service is free— 
you pay only for the gas used. Pyrofax is brought 
through standard gas pipe, to the gas range, hot 
water heater, Electrolux gas refrigerator, or other 
gas appliances. The Pyrofax two-cylinder system 
guarantees you as unfailing a supply of gas as if 
you were living in the city, next to a gas main. 
The manufacture and distribution of Pyrofax is 
directed by the world’s largest maker of compressed 
gases, with more than thirty years’ experience. 

Pyrofax is in use in thousands of homes, on 
farms, in camps, summer cottages, schools, hos- 
pitals and factories. We have thousands of 


PYROFA 

















unsolicited testimonials such as the following: 
“Pyrofax is excellent, my family would not be 
without it.” “Pyrofax Service has been 100%. I do 
not see how it could be improved.” “Certainly a 
great convenience and a great time-saver.” ““De- 
lighted with Pyrofax.” (Names on request.) 


NE W LO WwW PRICES 
The vastly increased demand for Pyrofax has 
made possible greatly reduced prices. You can 
now buy the complete Pyrofax outfit, including a 
gas range, at an amazingly low price. Convenient 
terms. Small down-payment. Look for the name 
Pyrofax. It protects you against imitations. 

A descriptive booklet, telling you all about 
Pyrofax, will be mailed on request. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Cansinwe AND Carson Buttpino 
30 East 4and Street, New York City, New York 


Cansipe AND Carson Buitpinc 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS-—-UNFAILING 
SERVICE——-NATION’WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


GAS 
SERVICE 


PYROFAX DIVISION BHG-9-30 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Please address office nearest you) 


Please send me some of your interesting literature on 


Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address. 





Pyrofax two-cylinder system is simple as ABC. Diagram shows direct piping from cabinet to range 
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When Your Child 


Starts to School 
[Continued from page 19] 


environment in which he would be 
building health and energy. Also, it 
seemed advisable that the experiment 
be conducted far enough away from 
the regular playmates so that their 
absence at school would not seem a 
deprivation. 

learly, a country surrounding was 
indicated. And so we found a place 
outside the city limits and moved 
there the spring before the time when 
Eleanor would ordinarily be starting 
to kindergarten. The next fall the 
5-year-olds were in school only half 
a day, and so could come out in the 
afternoon to play. The rest of the 
time passed idylically out-of-doors in 
the fields and woods, with cats, dogs, 
and a pony for companions. Result: 
in a year the little girl had changed 
from a slender, rather frail child to 
a young husky, sturdy, strong, almost 
fat. When the other children started 
to first grade, she wished to learn, 
too, so we began lessons for an hour 
and a half each mornin , leaving the 
rest of the day free for ob This, too, 
seemed satisfactory from every point 
of view. 

But after a few months of the home 
teaching, circumstances forced a 
move from our maple-shaded hilltop, 
and I found this changed the situa- 
tion materially. The outdoors at the 
new place seemed attractive enough 
but somehow did not lure her out. 
Her old friends were in school now 
till nearly 4; so were the children of 
the neighborhood. Result: she moped 
about the house and me, unless | 
fairly drove her outdoors, Probable 
ultimate result: one neurotic child and 
one crazy woman. So our experiment 
ended right there, with Eleanor start- 
ing in first grade a few months before 
she was 7. 

As the whole plan worked out, 
Eleanor’s school career started at 614 
instead of 5, and she was half a year 
behind her age group, having skipped 
kindergarten. In a short time she was 
advanced a year, for it was found she 
could do the work she was mature 
enough to do, even tho she had missed 
what went before. I think the same 
thing would have been true had she 
started at 10 instead of 61%. 


T MAY seem contradictory that 

while I like starting the formal 
schooling late, I am most strongly in 
favor of nursery schools, which take 
the child as young as 20 months or 
two years. These are very valuable 
for helping the child to adjust to 
others and for various forms of habit 
training. 

Parents ask questions about the 
nursery schools, too, particularly as 
to whether or not it will make regular 
school seem a bore. The answer to 
this is no, if the nursery school is 
scientifically managed, for care is 
taken not to duplicate any of the 
work of school. However, I think that 
two years, beginning at 2 or 2, is 
probably quite long enough for this 
type of training. oj own little girl 
was definitely sick of it when a third 
year was ing meg tho she had loved 
it up to that time. She was therefore 
out of school two years, and when she 
did start to first grade she thought it 
was marvelous. if possible I should 
follow this plan again for the pre- 
school years: two years in a nursery 













































school, beginning at about age 2, and 
at least two years in a free rural en- 
vironment before starting to school. 

It will be objected, of course, that 
most people cannot move to the coun- 
try for the benefit of the children. But 
many, many who live in the heart of 
cities move to the outskirts, and I am 
sure would do so if they could realize 
how much this would mean to the 
children. 

The matter of public versus private 
schools should be determined entirely 
by the circumstances. If a child is 
delicate or has a ‘ial problem 
which the public school iat not equi _ 
to handle, a private school should be 
tried; otherwise, a public school will 
probably give the child as much in its 
studies and will furnish broader con- 
tacts. Again, however, there is no 
harm in experimenting. I know people 
who, given the means to try both, 
have kept one child in a private 
school, the rest in public, because 
that arrangement seemed to work 
out best. 


qe. 1S brings us to our third question 
—whether the children will not ad- 
vance faster and learn more if in- 
structed at home. There can be no 
doubt that a mother with a good 
education, instructing one child of 
good mind, can teach it more than 
can a public schoolteacher with her 
forty to fifty pupils of varying ability. 
Also, such teaching is an easy task. 
But, as I said before, education should 
be a preparation for life rather than a 
mere storing away of facts. 

Even where there are several chil- 
dren in the family to furnish social 
life, still they are losing something if 
they are shut off from contacts with 
diferent types. 

Whatever educational plan is fol- 
lowed, every child should be prepared 
for school in certain specific ways. On 
the physical side I heartily approve 
the Parent - Teachers Association 
round-up, which advocates, among 
other things, that children who are to 
enter school for the first time in the 
fall be taken to the family physician 
the preceding spring for a thoro physi- 
cal examination. Remediable defects 
discovered can he removed durin 
the summer. Thus when the chik 
does start he can count upon his 
maximum phys cal force. 

A teacher gives me the following 
list of accomplishments and habits 
bearing directly upon fitting the child 
for school. Every kindergarten pupil: 

1. Should be able to button and un- 
button. 

2. Should be able to put on and 
take off outer wraps, including rub- 
bers and goloshes. A kindergarten 
teacher should not have to act as 
valet to her forty or more charges. 

3. Should have his bowel move- 
ment in the morning before coming 
to school. 

4. Should be able to care for his 
own nose. 

This list may astonish some read- 
ers, but kindergarten teachers tell 
me that about half their time is occu- 
pied by these matters. 

On the other hand, it matters not 
at all if the child evinces no desire 
to do these things before going to 
school. Children get ready ay So 
at different ages, and one who is late 
in learning often outstrips those who 
Start sooner. 

What they know or do not know 
when they arrive at school these 
bright September days matters little. 
What matters is the health, the hab- 
s, and the eagerness they bring with 
them. 









































Tablespoonfuls 
of KARO in a 
glass of milk improves 
its flavor and doubles its energy value!” 





























SAYS ONE OF AMERICA’S 
GREATEST CHILDREN’S 
DOCTORS 


gs doctor knows children and he knows 


Karo. His advice to mothers is invaluable. 





“Serve plenty of Karo to the kiddies, especially under- 
weight children, in milk, on cereals, on sliced bread. Watch 
their weight increase!” Children, of course, like Karo. It’s 
deliciously sweet and full of flavor — and it satisfies their 
“sweet tooth.” 


Why is Karo so good for children? There are 120 calories 
per ounce in Karo. This means that Karo is a great energy- 
giving food—containing nearly twice the energy value of 
eggs and lean beef, weight for weight. 


And for economy —compare the price of Karo per pound, 
with that of other staple foods. 


Free to Mothers! 
“The Food of the Infant and the Growing 
Child” is a practical, helpful booklet written 
by one of America’s leading baby specialists. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 





ret) Lae 


{| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
{| Dept. B-9, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. City 


Please send me my copy of ““The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 


Name— 





Address- 








State. 
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THE CLOPTON 
The chair-side table is as 
essential to the “well-being” 
of the living-room as favor- 
ite books and magazines. 
The Ciopton is ideal Inevery 
respect. The cones has 
been done by hand. Walnut 
or mahogany . . $27.50 

Price slightly higher 

in West South 


THE BELMORE 


The aristocrat of all tables, the 
is at home inevery home. 
The Imore has few pe. 





——— grained, matched- 
i ; m@m 

rim, gracetull shaped ex- 
quisitely hand-carv ane. 
any ormaple . $49 


Price slightly higher 
in West and South 


THE REGNIER 


The last word in sophistication, 
the er,is a delightfully 
oned coffee table with a 
removable glass tray which pro- 
tects ained 





“ Price slight? higher 
in West and South 
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“You can do more with tables ... for less 
than $50... than with any other furniture 
you buy”... says ADELINE DE VOO 





Adeline de Voo, prominent New York home furnishings 
authority, lectures at the New York University, con- 
tributes to leading periodicals, and has developed 
settings for the Metropolitan Museum 


T is positively astonishing, as Miss de Voo sug- 
gests, how much you can accomplish in beauti- 
fyingyour home with a fewdo//ars invested in tables. 


Tables, comparatively, are so inexpensive — even 
whencreatedby a master like Imperial. Andso many love- 
ly things can be done with them, when properly selected 
and arranged! They brighten nooks and corners—add 
smartness and hominess to your chair and davenport 
groupings—lend dignity and charm to the halls—pro- 
vide exquisite settings for lamps, ornaments, books— 
and serve numberless other practical needs while win- 
ning the admiration of your friends and guests. 


To illustrate these points, Imperial has created a special 
group of 12 charming tables. Tables for every room 
and of all sorts, from the strictly formal to the daintiest 
colorful novelty. And all priced under $50! Many for 
much \ess. Three are illustrated on this page. 


Leading dealers everywhere are now featuring the entire 
group. See them by all means! Like every Imperial crea- 
tion, they are stunningly new, fashionable and well made. 
Andeach, foryourprotection, bearsthe famoustrade mark 
Imperial on the green shield—for 27 years an accepted 
guarantee of superiordesign and qualityinthisspecialfield. 


An interesting booklet “‘Tables in the Home’’ will be sent on request. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Imperial Tables 
ey 










GRAND RAPIDS 








The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


Kentucky eastward and westward, 
and on north. Most of the northern 
turf-grasses have habits of wth 
similar to winter wheat. So if they are 
sown in the fall they stool out before 
winter comes and are all ready to 
give your lawn a green carpet next 
spring—ready, too, to compete with 
the weeds. In the southern states, 
however, the types of grasses used on 
lawns will do better if sown in the 
spring. 


The Chinese Elm, from northern 
China, is proving especially suitable 
as a shade tree in the at plains 
states and in the semi-arid sections of 
the South and Southwest because of 
its resistance jto drouth, alkali soil, 
and extremes of temperature. A num- 
- of nurseries in the Southwest now 
sell it. 


Last fall at our local flower show a 
vase of pure white flowers of silky- 
fringe ¢exture and 3 to 4 inches across 
attracted as much attention as any- 
thing there, tho few people could 
name them. They were Centaurea 
imperalis, or Royal Sweet-sultans, 
aristocratic cousins of the common 
cornflower, or ragged-robin. They 
are annuals, grow readily from seed 
to a height of 3 or 4 feet, bloom all 
summer, and can be had in a half- 
dozen different colors. 


When I used to live in the city and 
had only a small back yard for flower 
growing, I reserved one little oblong 

for what I called my experiment 
station. Here I would try out each 
year annuals that were new to me, 
just to educate myself to them. There 
] discovered such treasures as Clarkia, 
Acroclinium (a kind of strawflower), 
Gilia capitata, annual lupins, Brow- 
allia, Tagetes signata pumila (a tiny 
member of the marigold family), and 
a good many others. I watched this 
bed more than any other, I’m sure. 


If you expect to do any planting 
around your home this fall, this is a 
good month to do the planning. For 
an extensive job of planting or com- 
ee landscaping, the help of a pro- 
essional landscape architect or the 
landscape department of a good nurs- 
ery is advisable. But if you do the 

lanning yourself, there are numerous 
Cae available. 

“How to Plant the Home Grounds” 
is the title of a little pamphlet ixsued 
recently by the National HomePlant- 
ing Bureau, Union Bank Building, 
Davenport, Iowa. This is edited by 
E. H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, is sponsored by the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and will 
be sent free. 

One of the most interesting and 
comprehensive booklets available is 
“The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape 
Planting,” written by Ernest C. Hil- 
born, of Valley City, North Dakota. 
A fourth edition has recently been 
issued to take care of the demand for 
the booklet. Mr. Hilborn will furnish 
a copy of his booklet free to home 
planters in the Dakotas and adjacent 
states. 

Better Homesand Gardens, too,as you 
undoubtedly know, has many leaflets 
and booklets on panties the home 
grounds, a great many of which are 
sent free except for postage. 
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Ways | Like to 
Cook Vegetables 


[Continued from page 32] 


If the parchment paper is washed off 
and rinsed thoroly, it may be used 
again. 

Boiling is the third method of cook- 
ing vegetables. There are two ways of 
doing it. One is to use little water and 
the other is to employ a generous 
amount. The country 1s filled with 
theories about how to boil vegetables 
satisfactorily. In my home I use the 
methods that, to mine and my fam- 
ily’s thinking, produce the best re- 
sults. 

Cabbage and cauliflower I boil al- 
ways in a large quantity of rapidly 
boiling water. The water is salted, 144 
teaspoonfuls of salt being added to 
every quart of water. The lid is left 
off the kettle during the cooking. As 
soon as the finely shredded cabbage or 
broken flowerets of cauliflower are 
tender, the cooking liquid is drained 
and the vegetable is seasoned. I am 
aware that some of the food value goes 
down the drain with the water, but 
I also know that the sacrifice, from 
our point of view, is worth while, for 
the vegetables are mild in flavor, deli- 
cious, and readily digestible. Brussels 
sprouts and broccoli are excellent pre- 
pared in this manner, altho I use a 
ittle less water — barely enough to 
cover — in cooking broccoli. 


NOTHER vegetable that is best 

cooked in an abundance of water 

is corn on the cob. The secret in cook- 

ing corn is not to keep it on the stove 

toolong. I plunge the ears into a kettle 

of boiling water, cover it, and let the 
vegetable cook for 8 or 10 minutes. 

All other vegetables, when boiled 
in my kitchen, are codked in a small 
amount of, water, just enough to aid 
the food in becoming tender without 
scorching. The juices may be cooked 
into the vegetable and the surplus 
water evaporated in the process. This 
results in saving most of the food 
values. Peas, for example, are wonder- 
ful cooked in this way. I put them 
into a saucepan, adding enough salted 
boiling water to cover. The lid is left 
off, as it is in cooking all green vege- 
tables, to aid in maintaining the color. 
The salted water gives a uniform sea- 
soning, which cannot be obtained b 
salting the vegetable after it is cooked, 
and in addition it helps to keep the 
elusive green hues. 

With young peas I add the prover- 
bial pinch of sugar, for it enhances 
their flavor. Other pet tricks are 
washing the pods before the shelling 
is started, so no flavor is rinsed off the 
peas, and cooking a few pods with 
the vegetable. Of course these are 
lifted out before the peas are served. 
Maybe it is due to an active imagina- 
tion, but I think these practices make 
peas taste especially fine. Soda is not 
added, even tho it makes for a bril- 
liant green color, because it destroys 
the vitamins. 

Asparagus is cooked in a similar 
manner except that I stand it upright 
in a tall kettle. The lower ends of the 
stalks are immersed in the water. The 
ps will be made tender by the steam 
while the tougher portions are being 
boiled. Beets may » boiled whole in 
the traditional fashion with the roots 
and a part of the stems left on. The 
other day, at the suggestion of a 
friend, I daringly peeled young beets, 
cut them in (Continued on page 72 
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1s a great Fireman’ 


“IRON FIREMAN Jets me enjoy my evenings at home 


. +. MoO more jumping up to feed a hungry fire” 


“Bill, this home is a different place 
since we installed an Iron Fireman. 
You wonder why we're so enthu- 
siastic about it? Here’s why: 

(1) “It saves money. They showed 
me a survey of Iron Fireman owners 
reporting yearly fuel savings of 45.61 
per cent and my experience is right 
in line with theirs. My fuel bill is 
about $90 a year less. 

(2) “It works automatically. I fill 
the hopper and lift out some ashes 
occasionally and that’s all. We're rid 
of the old job of coming down here 
several times, day and night, to feed 
the fire. 

(3) “‘It supplies uniform heat no 
matter how the weather changes out- 
side. When the house gets below seventy 
degrees the thermostat starts the Iron 
Fireman and when it gets above 
seventy degrees the thermostat stops it. 

(4) “We have a warm house when 
we get up in the morning. That early 
morning nuisance of building a fire is 
ended. Set the thermostat for six 
o'clock and at seven the family gets 
up and dresses in comfort. 


[Ron FIREMAN 


c OA 
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«the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 






(5) “‘It is absolutely safe. We know 
that coal is the best and safest fuel we 
can buy.”’ 

Write for complete information on 
the advantages of automatic coal 
heating, or get in touch with the Iron 
Fireman dealer. He will be glad to 
check over your heating system and 
submit a report on what Iron Fireman 
can do to give you better*heat for less 
money. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Oregon. Branches 
in Cleveland - St. Louis - Chicago - 
New York. Dealers in principal cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canad. 
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There’s a new 


ALL-WOOL 
BLANKET 


in your 





Your choice of six lovely colors: 
orchid, rose, tan, blue, green, gold 


T’Sa 
fluffy, 
brand new 
blanket and all pure ™ » 
wool too! The kind that = 
lends a colorful touch of beauty 
to bedrooms by day... and at night keeps 
out the chill and coaxes s'umber, yet lies light 
as a feather on wearied sleepers. Just send us 
10 pounds of woolen rags—old blankets, un- 







derwear, sweaters, dresses, golf hose, ete. 
We will sterilize, card, dry, spin, weave and 
finish this material and return to you a glorious 
new blinket, 66 inches by 80 inches. You 
select a shade to harmonize with your room— 
orchid, rose, tan, blue, green or gold. And 
you can have one of these colorfast blankets, 
made by one of the oldest blanket mills in 
America for only $4.75. ‘That’s just about 
half what you would have to pay in the stores. 
Down in Maine Blankets give warmth without 
undue weight for they’re guaranteed all pure 
wool. Send your woolens now. You can pay 
later. 
Send for FREE Booklet 

If you want further information check and 
mail coupon today! We will send you, with- 
out charge of course, a booklet that tells all 
about these beautiful blankets, together with 
samples of the blanket material. 


DOWN IN MAINE MILLS 
Established 1854 
Successors to Old North State Mills 
South Berwick, Maine, Dept. BHG-9-30 


DOWN IN MAINE MILLS, 
Dept. BHG-9-30, South Berwick, Maine 

0 1 am interested in receiving a copy of your free booklet 
and blanket samples, 

© Iam sending you by parce! post 10 Ibs. of old woolens. Please 
return to me an all-pure-wool blanket in... ...... Color. 
I will pay the postman $4.75 for each blanket. It is understood 
that my money wiil be refunded in full if I am not satisfied. 


pee a ARE Baath 








Address 
City... State 














Sanctuary—My Sacred Place of Refuge 


[Continued from page 16] 


had seen persons using a hoe, but my 
general knowledge of garden tools, to 
say the least, was extremely vague. 
Somewhere in the Dakotas, however, I 
had swung a pick with a gang of Mexi- 
cans and Chinese, and what that land 
needed at that particular time was 
plenty of pick sh 

The details of preparation of that 
ground would really be a complete story 
in themselves. For thirty days I put 
every ounce of energy into uprooting old 
stumps which showed above the ground 
level and many bufied far beneath, doing 
yeoman service with crowbar and pick- 
axe; ripped out by hand masses of prickly 
berry bushes; broke up soil in one section 
that had been used for years as a chicken 
yard, and which in texture was the near- 
est substitute for concrete I have found. 
From depths ranging from 2 to 4 feet 
below the surface I excavated rusted tin 
cans, broken glass and chinaware, chil- 
dren’s dolls, kitchenware, bits of carpet, 
burlap bags, a cookstove, and other 
refuse of sufficient quantity to fill a 
farmer’s wagon. 

For the first time in my life my really 
scant engineering knowledge stood me in 
good stead. Our property sloped sharply 
to the south, dropping almost 5 feet 
within a stretch of 150 feet. So I dug a 
trench about 18 inches deep on each side 
of the center walk, two lateral trenches 
of the same depth, and two diagonal 
trenches. My neighbors, most of them 
practical gardeners, got a good laugh 
when they saw the “‘ditches’’ and ragged 
me at great length. Late in August, two 
near cloudbursts occurring within three 
days swept the neighboring gardens off 
the slope, but I did not lose a bean. 


B* THE latter part of May I had 
mastered to some degree the han- 
dling of spade, digging fork, and hand 
cultivator and forthwith plunged into 
the serious matter of planting my crops, 
of which I knew exactly nothing. 

At this point it became necessary to 
seek advice. Altho my father had always 
“worked” the garden, Mother was ever 
the guiding spirit and the technician. 
Years of studying seed annuals, catalogs, 
and garden literature had given her a 
knowledge, surpassed by few, of almost 
everything that grows. Many times a 
normal-school instructor in botany living 
near found it advantageous to come to 
her for aid in identifying certain plants, 
leaves, or flowers. From Mother I ob- 
tained a list of required seeds and plants, 
a 30-minute course in planting, and strict 
orders to sow in straight lines. 

The gods that watch over children, 
fools, and adventur- 
ers seemed to be with 
me from the start. 


from the carefully raked soil under which 
re my potential crops. Then in 
what seemed to me an amazingly short 
space of time, the earth had cracked in 
the bean rows. In another 24 hours beans 
poked their noses thru the soil and gay 
aor fringes appeared where the seeds 

ad been sown. Believe it or not, pride 
of this achievement soared far beyond 
the dizzy altitudes reached, when as a 
15-year-old high-school quarterback, I 
managed to perform the no mean trick 
of booting six field goals in a major foot- 
ball contest. 


HE remainder of the problem was 
comparatively easy. Studious atten- 
tion to parental instructions and to direc- 
tions set forth in a host of seed catalogs, 
which by this time poured in with ever 
mail, enabled me to do a fairly good jo 
of planting the remainder of the crops— 
sweet corn, eggplant, peppers, cabbage, 
and iemiiinan The dexterity with which 
I was now handling the full complement 
of garden t6ols pleased me beyond words. 
There was a satisfaction in turning over 
soil with a digging fork or spade that I 
never before expected to find, and the 
“policing” of the rows of weeds was a 
battle which I thoroly enjoyed. Other 
asts were on the way, my instruction 
ks told me, and I laid in a sufficient 
store of poisonous compounds to kill a 
regiment of men. 

It required little observation on my 
part to get an inward chuckle at the atti- 
tude of wonder now displayed by parents 
and friends. Golf fiends and tennis 
hounds besieged me during weekends to 
run out to the links or courts, and I think 
they were a trifle amazed when I declined 
all invitations. They all thought I was 
crazy with the heat, but were quite sure 
that this queer streak would never last. 
“Very soon,” I was told by one:of my 
closest friends, “‘you will be on a train 
for somewhere, and your father will 
finish the job.” 

My father never worked in the garden 
again. I finished that job, and many 
more since, and thereby hangs the tale of 
a bean sprout and its gallant winning 
fight against an oyster shell. 

A bean fell among a collection of small 
stones raked aside when the garden was 
prepared for planting. One day I noticed 
its tiny brown head nudging into the sun- 
shine just under the edge of a good-size 
shell. For days I watched this slender 
shoot, which could have been snapped 
off with the slightest flicker of the finger, 
apparently hump its back against its 
soughe-iiticeedl burly neighbor. [ sensed 
this green tendril glaring at the shell, and 
saying: “‘Stranger, 
this is my place. Get 
out o’ my way or I'll 





Hardly had I finished 


shove you in that 








putting in the beans 


ditch behind you.” 





and onions, radish, 


One morning I came 





out to find the oyster 





beet, and lettuce seed 
than a gentle rain 
began falling, contin- 
uing thru the night 
and well into the next 
day. Remonstrances 
against attempting to 
work in the rain 
availed nothing. I was 
anxious to see the 
fruits-of my labors. 
and while I puttered 
thru the afternoon 
doing “construction 
work,’’ my eyes 
strayed for never 
more than a minute 





shell turned com- 
letely over, and the 
ittle bean grinning in 
triumph, a half an 
inch nearer to the 
sun. 
Once, years before, 
I witnessed the spec- 
tacle of a block of 
concrete, broken 
loose from a seawall, 
tossed several feet 
along the beach by 
the force of an angry 
sea. I saw this tre- 
mendous weight 
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wave and carried just as easily a rod 
back by the vicious undertow. But 
never was Nature so awe inspiring as 
when it revealed the overpowering 
strength which permitted that bean 
sprout to beat out of its way an object 
several hundred times its weight. 
This incident, and perhaps the 
romper gag judgment as to the 
proper method of growing toma 
= me sanctuary. At last I had 
ound what thousands of miles of 
travel and acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of persons, high and low, in all 
walks of life had not given me—free- 
dom from the thralldom of that great- 
est demon of them all, Restlessness. 


HE tale of the tomatoes seems all 
there is left to be told. Between two 
high factory buildings in a rather 
sordid section of a nearby city, I 
once observed brilliant red globes 
hanging from a vine almost bereft of 
leaves, at a distance of between 25 
and 30 feet from the ground level. 
Closer inspection showed the vines 
growing in a tiny patch of soil on 
which the sun’s rays should have shone 
only for perhaps an hour at high noon. 
The recollection of this sight was 
uppermost in my mind when I set out 
65 tomato plants. As a matter of 
fact, 1 put in 6 dozen plants, but 7 
died. These were my own, individual 
pets, and I made up my mind that 
they would be brought up entirely 
on my own judgment. | was given a 
great deal of advice concerning toma- 
toes, and I heeded none of it. I was 
told, among other things, to grow 
them on an A-shape rack but I soon 
found that two main branches sprung 
from the main stem, and I became 
the inventor of the V-shape rack. 
They soon developed into huge 
bushes, and being of the opinion that 
sun was very necessary to their wel- 
fare, I stripped off most of the leaves 
of smaller shoots, leaving nothing 
but the main stem and the two larger 
branches. Persons told me to remove 
shoots they called ‘‘suckers,” but I 
let several grow. I was advised to 
leave more branches on the vines. I 
paid no attention whatever, and when 
the harvest came I had 52 “short” 
bushels of as fine tomatoes as were 
ever grown. The vines rambled alo 
the “V” racks for distances of 18 an 
20 feet. And, strangely enough, toma- 
toes grew on the “suckers.” 

It was after almost seven months of 
laboring twelve and fourteen hours a 
day that I with great reluctance 
finally went back to business. In this 
period I never saw a motion-picture 
show, and my wearing apparel alter- 
nated between overalls and pajamas 
only. The next year | went back to 
the newspaper game, and delved into 
battle, murder, sudden death, and 
politics for 12 out of the 24-hour day. 
Despite this long grind, I worked an- 
other garden. 

Lately I acquired an acre owned 
formerly by a gardener. On it there is 
an asparagus bed 5 years old, a 
wealth of grapevines and fruit trees, 
and a magnificent shrubbery border. 
A quarter of this acre comprises the 
finest garden soil. There are no bottles 
| or cookstoves to unearth, I am cer- 
| tain. Next spring an aged person of 

40 years will take up the burden 

where the previous owner left off. A 

very robust infant daughter will go 

on a vegetable diet by the time the 

winter closes, and I here tell the uni- 

verse that her mother will not have to 
| depend upon the huckster’s wagon to 
| that diet. 
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your home 
with 


WILLIAMS 


OILO-MATIC 


DD a usable floor to your home’ at~no extra 

‘\. building cost! This summer install clean Williams 
Oil-O-Matic heating in your present furnace. ‘Then 
you can forget dirty coal and dusty ashes. Your base- 
ment will make an ideal workroom or recreation floor. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic has been chosen by far more 
home owners than any other burner! Patented and 
exclusive Williams improvements permit you to use 
low cost fuel oil—which costs less per gallon yet gives 
more heat. Thousands of owners say Oil-O-Matic 
heating costs little more than shoveling, shaking and 


poking a coal-hungry furnace. 


Now, at an even lower price, owners of medium- 
sized homes can enjoy the new Oil-O-Matic Junior. A 
small down payment will modernize your home with 
automatic heating before another long winter comes. 
Telephone your Oil-O-Matic dealer now or mail the 


coupon for information. 









LoMATIC 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 


RADIO 
Williams Oil-O-Matics 
SUNDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 
(Eastern Daylight Time) NBC 
Chain, WJZ, WBZA, WBZ, 
WLW, WHAM, WJR, WGN, 
KWK, WREN, KOA and KSL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:30 


to 8:00 (Eastern Daylight Time) 
KDKA. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 8:00 to 
* §$:30 (Pacific Time) KFRC, 
KMJ and KHJ. 





Bloomington, Illinois 














Send-for Ice-O-Matic Recipe Book—It’s Free 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation ®#G-9-30 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me the revised edition of your illustrated free 


booklet, “Oil Heating At Its Best.” 
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See Advertising Index, page 97 














A Heat 
Regulator 
for the small 
home 


—at prices to fit 
every pocketbook 





OW every home can enjoy the luxuries 

5 of automatic heat control. Warm rooms 
at rising time. Even, healthful temperature 
all day. Less fire-tending. Better health and 
reduced doctor bills. 

For whether you live in a bungalow or a 
mansion, in city, suburb or country, there is 
a Jewell Temperature Regulator to fill your 
needs and priced easily within your means. 

The Jewell is just the kind of heat regu- 
lator you have always wanted. Accurate, 
reliable, economical. Made by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, America’s leading manufactur- 
ers of automatic heat controls for 45 years. 
Just wind the clock on the Jewell and it 
automatically slows down the fire at night 
and rouses it again before you get up. The 
saving in fuel is surprising. 

Ask your heating dealer about how the 
Jewell can be installed on your heating 
plant at low cost. Talk to him about it now, 
before winter begins. If you do not know his 
name, write to us. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2795 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canadian Office: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Ltd., 123 York St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Jewell 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


THERE’S A JEWELL 
FOR EVERY HEATING PLANT 
AND FOR EVERY BUDGET 











Ways I Like to 
Cook Vegetables 


[ Continued from page 69 
cubes, covered them with boiling salted 


water, and cooked them until the 
water had evaporated and they were 
tender. The vegetable was a beautiful 
red in color, and, when seasoned with 
lemon juice, it was fit for a king’s taste. 

Emphasis is placed these days on 
brevity in cooking vegetables. Even 
string beans, once boiled for hours, 
are allowed no longer than 30 minutes 
on the stove. My rule is to cook the 
vegetables only until they are barely 
tender, never until they are soft and 
mushy. I test them for tenderness 
with the sharp point of a steel fork, 
but a paring knife will serve the pur- 
pose equally well. It is a mistake to 
use a fork with blunt tines, as it fre- 
quently breaks the food, making it 
unsightly. 

If vegetables are cooked too long, 
at least two of the vitamins, B and @ 
are destroyed. Vitamin B is the sub- 
stance that stimulates the appetite 
and maintains a healthy nervous sys- 
tem. Vitamin C is much in the lime- 
light these days because of its ability 
to aid in checking dental decay and 
infections of the gums. Many of the 
valuable mineral substances, such as 
iron, and the vitamins dissolve in 
water. ‘lhis is the reason I cook vege- 
tables in little water whenever 
sible. It also explains why I cook ora 
whole or cut them lengthwise in as 
large pieces as possible. Cutting vege- 
tables crosswise in small cubes in- 
vites a waste of these materials which 
the body needs. 


AM as painstaking about sorting 
the vegetables in preparing them 
for immediate use asin canning. What 
a tragedy it is to spoil thedish of tender 
peas by adding the contents of a few 
overmature, hard pods! They are 
more distressing than lumps in the 
gravy. The tougher vegetables need 
not be wasted. They are fine in soups 
and stews. When I wish to have the 
spinach especially good, I segregate 
the leaves from the coarse stems, 
steaming only the leaves in their 
juices. The ean which will be 
tender in 5 minutes, are delectable. 
They contain most of the food value. 
Do you ever serve creamed spinach 
on toast, or boil spinach in a small 
uantity of milk for 10 minutes? 
Sream of spinach soup is tasty, too. 
These are a few ways of getting more 
milk into the meals. No vegetable loaf 
is better than that made of 2 cup- 
fuls of chopped greens, 34 cupful of 
diced, cooked carrots, 2 cupfuls of 
boiled rice, and 3 eggs slightly beaten. 
The mixture is placed in a buttered 
pan and baked in a moderate oven. 
Nature fashioned the tomato so 
that it is almost impossible to spoil it 
on the stove. This queen of all vege- 
tables is especially good for the Vita- 
min C it contains. Nutrition authori- 
ties advocate that it be served, either 
cooked, canned, or raw, four times 
every week. While Vitamin C is 
easily destroyed in most foods by 
cooking, there is enough acid in the 
tomato to protect this vital substance. 
One culinary practice—the addition 
of soda—does bring about its destruc- 
tion. I have found that soda need not 
be used in making cream of tomato 
soup if the hot strained tomato is 
poured slowly into the white sauce, 
which also is hot, just before serving. 
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The finest window screens 
« « « « you can buy 














**Rolscreens are wonderful. 
conveniences in the home,’’ 


**Yes, Dear, just think, no 


storing or rehanging — what S 
a saving of laborand expense 


each season. 


EE visible are these all metal, built In 
window screens that roll up at a touch. 
Entirely up, they are stored out of sight. The 
fifteen exclusive engineering features and the 
specially woven, electro-plated “AluminA” 
(double life) wire combine to make the gen- 
uine trade marked Rolscreens the most desir- 
able modern day window screens. The price 
is not high. The wise investor chooses 
Rolscreens, thetrade marked Roésercens) 


IMustrated Rolscreen Booklet mailed upon request. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
397 Main Street Pella, lowa 


Fifteen Patented Features of 
Rolscreens are essential to 
practical rolling window 
screens, 


A SECTION through guide 
showing lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which prevents 
sagging. A “non-sagging’ fea- 
ture found only in Rolscreens. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 











, 
BARGAIN PRICES 


Unusual opportunity to obtain the very best, 
genuine, im stock at a real saving—and with 
assurance of satisfaction that backs every bulb and 
plant sold under the unqualified Condon guarantee. 





Condon’s Rainbow Garden of 
Early Springtime Blooms 

Tulips 18 varieties $3.50 
100 Breeder Tulips 15 varieties 3.95 
100 Cottage Tuli 10 varieties 3.75 
100 Early Single Tuli 17 varieties %.75 
100 Early Double ps 12 varieties 3.75 
100 Crocus 6 varieties 2.75 
100 Hyacinths Giant Flowered §8 varieties 7.50 
100 Narcissus U. S. Grown 12 varieties 8.25 


50 Bulbs at the 100 rate—All Postpaid 
Order today. Send check or money order. Big illus- 
trated Catalog of Fall Bulbs, Peonies, and Hardy 
Perennials sent FREE. Write for it at once. 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Bex 15 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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The seasonings for steamed and 
boiled vegetables are indeed a 
Nothing surpasses melted butte: 
which is such an excellent source ot 
Vitamin A, the substance that pro- 
tects against colds and similar infec- 
tions. I use at least 1 tablespoonful 
of butter to 1 cupful of cooked v 
table. For cauliflower I double 
amount of butter, addin bread 
crumbs to it and serving this sauce 
in true Polish fashion, spread over 
the steaming hot vegetable. 

Cream sauce is as old as the hills, 
which is in its favor. It is somethi 
to be able to stand the acid test 
time. I find 4% cupful of the sauce 
right for 2 ¢ Stuls of most cooked 
vegetables, cup 
to use from 34 to 1 cupful of it. 

There is an increasing demand for 
vegetable dishes to take the main 
place in the luncheon menu. These 
dishes must be more hearty than the 
customary serving of vegetable. I have 
collected a few choice recipes for such 
combinations of foods from the home- 
economics laboratories of various 
state colleges. Here are two of them: 


Carrot Cutlets 
1 cupful of mashed carrots 
2 cupfuls of boiled rice 
1 beaten egg 
1 tablespoonful of minced onion 
1 tablespoonful of canned sweet 
pepper 
% teaspoonful of celery salt 
% teaspoonful of paprika - 
Bread crumbs } 

Mix ee r the carrots, rice, egg 
onion, minced pepper, celery salt, on 
pare Usually more salt is required 
ut this depends on how the rice and 
carrots were seasoned when cooked. 
Form in balls and shape like cutlets. 
Dip them in crumbs, then in beaten 
eggs, and then in crumbs. Brown on 
both sides in a little butter or bacon 
drippings. Arrange on a heated plat- 
ter, garnish with parsley, and place a 
spoonful of red jelly on each cutlet. 


Potato Volcano With Rarebit 
6 potatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonfull of salt. 
% teaspoonful of pepper 
% cupful of whole milk 
1 egg 
Wash and pare the potatoes. Steam 
or cook them in a small amount of 
water until tender. When they ~ 
tender, drain off the 7 lus water, if 
there is any, and mash. Add the butter, 
salt, pepper, and enough milk to 
moisten. t the egg. Add 3 table- 
spoonfuls of it to the mashed pota- 
toes and beat until the potatoes are 
light. Then pile them on a buttered 
glass plate or a platter to simulate 
a voleano. With a spoon make a de- 
pression in the top of the potato 
mound about the size of a tumbler. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of water to the 
remainder of the egg and pour the 
diluted over the potato..Put the 
plate of thatier containing the vol- 
cano in a hot oven and bake until the 
ints of the potato are browned. 
Xemove from the oven and pour hot 
a into the cavity. Place sprigs 
of at the base of the volcano 
serve at once to the delight of the 
childinec 
Barebit 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 cupful of milk 
6 tablespoonfuls of cheese 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of mustard 
Make a cream sauce, add the soft 
or finely cut cheese, and cook over 
hot water, stirring constantly until 
the cheese melts, Add the seasoning. 


. oe 


© many cooks prefer _ 





“This doesn’t bother your shower now, does 
in?” 

“No—go ahead! There’s lots of hot water 
seminar saw entber Tubing went in !” 


‘ Sara hae oe es es —— 


Ai 


“Hey! TURN OFF THAT WATER! 
This shower’s scalding hot!” 


hy 
scald your husband 


or even freeze him? 


Replace those rust-clogged pipes 


























with flexible Chase Copper Tub- | 
ing and have full hot and cold } 

pressure all through the house __] 
Ste hres that dwindle to an icy “| fittings. For the few necessary 
trickle or turn scalding hot when the joints he uses special Chase Fit- 
washstand faucet’s turned op ...worn- tings that he applies quickly. 
out pipes that leak and stain walls and Once he’s finished, that pipe 
ceilings . . . rusty water that ruins laun- will never give trouble again. For 
dry—now you can get rid of all these ir- Chase Tubing is 99.9% pure, 
ritations for good—and without wreck- rust-proof copper. It will always 
ing your home to install new pipe! deliver a full flow of clean, clear 
Chase Copper Tubing makes pipe re- water. And you save the cost of 
placement far less expensive, because many fittings, and the bills for 
your plumber doesn’t have to tear out patching walls, floors and tiling 
walls and tiling needlessly. that formerly made pipe repairs 
Chase Tubing is flexible, you see. so expensive. But if you’ve one 
Your plumber usually makes only a —\ pipe that needs replacing, 
small opening in the hadn’t you better have 
wall—perhaps lifts a your plumber look all of 
board or two from them over? Then he can 
the floor. Then he tell you just how reason- 
runs the Tubing ably you can completely 
down through the ne modernize your water sys- 
wall. At corners, he tem with Chase Copper 
just bends the Tub- Foes vo ol Water Tubing and Chase 
ing instead of using Sao | Water Tube Fittings. 








CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A Product of CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.— Incorporated —Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and G s—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies 
Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 
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No room heated by radiators 
need display those unsightly 
necessities—nor the marred 
walls and dusty, soiled drapes 
that invariably follow their use. 


For now Mullins Enclosures are 
available ... a size to fit each 
radiator as if built to measure. 
And they completely cover the 
radiator, substituting for it a 
handsome console or window 
seat... More, Mullins Enclosures 
conserve fuel and automatically 
humidify the air, thus promot- 
ing family health and comfort. 
You will enjoy the néw Mullins 
Enclosure booklet, “A Luxurious 
Necessity.” Your copy is free, it 


will be sent on request. Why not _ 


write? or send the coupon, now! . 


Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporation 


1110 South Ellsworth Ave., Salem, Ohio 


U 





_. RADIATOR ENCLOSURES ~ 





Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
1110 So. Ellsworth Ave., Salem, Ohio 


Please send me the booklet, 
“A Luxurious Necessity.” 








ADDRESS 
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What to Transplant 
This Fall 


[Continued from page 26] 


plants should be protected from the 
drying winter winds and sun by a light 
cover of straw, leaves, or similar ma- 
terial which will serve as a barrier. 

1 might also mention that it is wise 
to remove all or most of the flower 
buds of azaleas, rhododendrons, and 
mountain-laurel the first year after 
transplanting to permit a maximum 
vegetative growth. They usually car- 
ry an: abundance of Lassak which 
taxes the vigor of the plant before 
roots are established. 

Without a doubt, the lilac is one 
shrub that is best transplanted in the 
fall, usually in October after the 
plant is resting. It is one of the first 
shrubs to burst into leaf in the 
spring, and it is thus best trans- 
planted in the fall, for there is less 
check to the plant than when it is 
moved in spring with its buds ex- 
panding. 


ERTAIN shrubs are difficult to 
transplant and must be handled 
differently from shrubs which trans- 
plant with relative ease. When these 
shrubs are dug a large ball of earth 
must be taken and kept intact so 
that the roots will not be disturbed. 
Of the shrubs difficult to transplant 
and best moved with a ball of earth 
are: Japanese Maple (Acer palmatum), 
Magnolia, Japanese Snowball (Vibur- 
num plicatum), bayberry (Myrica), 
—- (Exochorda), holly (Ilex), 
-abrador - tea (Ledum), Mahonia 
(hollygrape), Glossy Abelia (Abelia 
grandiflora), Cotoneaster — dwarf 
sorts, shrub-althea (Hibiscus syri- 
acus), firethorn (Pyracantha), Tama- 
rix, hazel (Corylus), sweetfern (Comp- 
tonia), and all of the broadleaf ever- 
greens. 

Large plants of winterberry (Jlex 
verticillata) should be cut back severe- 
ly when moved. The plants will ap- 
pear unsightly the first year after 
transplanting. 

Sweetfern should be pruned to the 
soil so that the roots only are planted. 

Bearberry (Arctostaphylos) is also 
difficult to transplant and should be 
cut back severely when transplanted. 

Evergreens, such as pine, arbor- 
vitae, retinospora, and similar types, 
should also be transplanted with a 
ball of earth about the roots. It is 
essential that these evergreens be 
moved at a time when the small 
feeding roots destroyed by digging 
can be most quickly renewed. As 
transpiration is going on at all times, 
even in winter, the leafy part of the 
plant is much more dependent upon 
the root system than would be a 
deciduous tree during the same sea- 
son. lt seems that growth slows down 
somewhat in August or early Sep- 
tember, and if the evergreens are 
transplanted then, they may become 
thovaly established in their new 
quarters before winter. 

Most herbaceous perennials and 
lants treated as perennials may also 
ye transplanted in the fall. As with 

shrubs, there are exceptions to fall 
moving of perennials. Among the 
sorts which are not wisely moved in 
the fall are all the late-blooming per- 
ennials, including chrysanthemums, 
Larpente Plumbago (Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides), Japanese Anemone 
(Anemone japonica), Anemone hupe- 
hensis, beebalm (Monarda), alum- 
root (Heuchera), Helensflower 
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ANY SENSIBLE 
person HATES TO 
RAKE LEAVES 


—DAD ATTERBURY 








OTHER NATURE sees to it 
every boy and girl hates 
raking leaves, and they don’t 
ever outgrow it. The leaves 
$1.00 wad on your rake and, besides, 
the way it tears things up isn’t 

fair to the grass. 


“Now when I find a woman 
who likes a proper tool, I sa 
‘use a Brume Rake, one wit 
the flat, springy kind of teeth. 
The sweeping comes.natural; 
you don’t — spearing and 
. clawing off leaves, and it 
brushes clean as a whistle. The 
ss likes it, and it’s about as 
fight and easy for you as comb- 
ing your hair. I'd estimate that 
a Rule Rake’s going to save 
half your time and all of the 
grass roots.’” 


Note: This special Union tool 
is worth going to some trouble 
to get. Far outlasts all substi- 
tutes. If your dealer hasn't it 
et, just send his name and 
1.00. We'll the postage. 
THE UNION F ORK & HOE 
4 COMPANY, 480 Dublin Ave., 
i Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 

















“DAD ATTERBURY ON 
GARDEN TOOLS” telis 
about se 1 other uni 





tools, designed to give you 
finer results around grounds 
and garden. Write for a 
copy. You'll enjoy it. 











$ Easy Money $ 


Many more of us would go in for 
the idea of “easy money” if it didn’t 
always work a hardship on the other fellow 
and sometimes on ourselves. 


But Better Homes and Gardens has 
a pleasant profitable plan of replen- 
ishing your funds while at the same time 
introducing new pleasures to your friends 
and neighbors. 


Just fill out the coupon below, and 
we'll be glad to tell you how you can 
earn “easy money” while rendering an ap- 
preciated service for your friends. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines, lowa 


Please tell me about your Personal Finance 
Plan—without obligation, of course. 


Name. .....00. Cddodde epdbbebetccticken . 
Ge. WG 6 stctwcnesenacvisiessgeecamecee é 
Fe stcccticccstdesesite State......... ‘ 
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(Helenium), bugloss (Anchusa), and; 


lupines. 

Autumn-moved plants of Heuchera 
show a tendency to rot in a hea 
winter, so spring transplanting is ad- 
vised. This is m As true of the Com- 
mon Thrift (Statice armeria). 

The tender biennials, foxglove 
(Digitalis), and Canterbury - bells 
(Campanula medium) do not become 
sufficiently established when moved 
in the autumn and die out. 

On the other hand, some perennials 
should be transplanted only in the 
fall. Included in this class are chiefly 
the early-flowering perennials, Di- 
centra, iris, Primula, Prillium grandi- 
florum, Columbine (Aquilegia), leop- 
ardbane (Doronicum), Hepatica, Ma- 
donna Lily (Lilium candidum), peony, 
globeflower (Trollius), Meadow Ane- 
mone (Anemone pennsylvanica), and 
monkshood (Aconitum). 

Phlox may be transplanted either 
in the spring as soon as the plants 
have grown sufficiently to withstand 
moving or in October. There are ad- 
vantages in both fall and spring 
transplanting. Plants moved in spring 
will produce flowers the same year, 
while fall transplanting will insure an 
increase by multiplication. The gas- 
plant and the trailing-arbutus should 
never be moved, as the plants develop 
very slowly. They should be grown in 
pots until given a permanent posi- 
tion. I have also found that the ever- 
green candytuft is sensitive to being 
moved around from place to place. 


What toTransplant 
in the Northwest 


F.A.CASTLE * 


rr THE Northwest we have a rainy 
and dry season. The rainy season 
begins usually in September or late 
in August and lasts thruout the winter 
into May or June. 

This is the land of the evergreen, 
Washington being called the Ever- 
green State. The warm Japan Cur- 
rent tempers the winter cold and 
sends into the land a moisture-laden 
air which condenses and forms the 
“Oregon Mist,” a condition especially 
favorable to the growth of evergreens. 
Plants make a rapid growth in the 
Spring while the rains still persist, 
ra slow up as the warm dry weather 
of July bes August approaches. We 
can depend upon cool nights even 
during the hottest part of the sum- 
mer, another condition favoring ever- 
green growth. In nurseries where 
water is available a remarkable season 
growth is obtained, discontinuing the 
water early enough to permit matur- 
ing of the new growth. The conifers, 
such as juniper, cypress, cedar, hem- 
lock, and retinosporas, are ordinarily 
ready for transplanting by the first of 
September. Digging trees of this type 
is a particular job entrusted to skilled 
wo n who dig the tree with a solid 
ball of earth, using judgment as to 
the size of ball required for the differ- 
ent sizes and varieties of trees. If the 
earth cracks or loosens from the roots, 
the tree is not sold but replanted to 
grow another year in the nursery. 

Needless to say, the soil must be of 
the right texture for balling. Broad- 
leaf evergreens, such as rhododen- 
drons, Escallonias, boxwood, and 
laurel, do not mature their new 
growth as early as the conifers, so 
transplanting of these is delayed for 
about a month. They are balled-and- 
burlapped much as conifers except 
that not as much care is necessary 


Ingenious 
humidifier gives 
springtime balm 
to winter heat 





warping them out of shape. 


thrive. Remaining indoors 
becomes a pleasure. 


In hundreds of America’s 
finest homes, the Doherty- 
Brehm Humidifier is provid- 
ing comfortable, healthful 
humidity throughout the 
winter months, Owners 
value its efficiency and bene- 
fits far beyond the measure 
of its moderate price. To 


provide this delightful May- 


Name 


"Thursty Air! Kiln-dry and 
super-heated! A constant danger in our 
homes during the winter months, Ask your 
doctor! He’ ll tell you it causes many win- 
ter ills such as colds, bronchitis, sinus trou- 
bles. It irritates the nose and throat. It 
chaps the skin. Even at high temperatures, 
Thirsty Air feels chilly and uncomfortable. 
Ask your architect, your builder, your dec- 
orator! They’ Il tell you Thirsty Air drinks 
the moisture from furniture, walls, floors 
and woodwork —shrinking, cracking and 


But there is a way to conquer it! The mar- 
velously efficient Doherty-Brehm Humid- 
ifier quickly eliminates Thirsty Air with all 
of its devastating effects, filling the home 
with the fresh, balmy atmosphere of spring. 
Cclds become unknown. Furnishings re- 
main soft and shimmering. House plants 


DOHERTY 


HUMIDIFIER ” 
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Bhirsty air is conquered ! 

















morning atmosphere in the home, it evap- 
orates astonishing quantities of water 
—20 to 100 gallons daily —silently, au- 
tomatically and economically. The insig- 
nificant amount evaporated from pans on 
radiators is not nearly enough. 


Both a heating and humidifying unit, it fits 
into the heating system—hot water, steam, 
or vapor—like an ordinary radiator and re- 
quires no more attention. No pans to fill; 
nothing to get out of order. No belts, fans 
or motors; no noise, steam or odor, En- 


closed in a charming cabinet in keeping with 





$150 to $225, f. 0. b. factory, in- 
stallation extra, in beautiful 
metal cabinet. Other models in 
period weed cabinets. Supplied 
alse for recessing in walls. 











ald 


* > > * « ee eee e * « 
DOHERTY-BREHM CO., 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send your instructive booklet about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm Humidifier, 
I have____....rooms in my house. I have steam 3 


the furnishings of the finest homes. Or it 
can be recessed in a wall. One Doherty- 
Brehm Humidifier will properly humidify 


an entire house or individual apartment. 


On convenient payments 
The Doherty-Brehm Humidifier is sold by 


the Doherty-Brehm Co.and by 
Crane Co. through dependable 
heating contractors every- 
where. You can buy it under 
the Crane Budget Plan and 
pay only 107 down, the rest 
in small monthly payments. 
Call in the nearby heating 
contractor and tell him to 
equip your home now. Mail 
coupon below for free book- 
let of helpful information. 


-BREHM™ 
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its program because of lack of funds. 


their friends. 


31 to April 11, 1930. 
short time. 


$406.32 in an extended campaign. 
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A Message To The 






© Lack of funds! Does this problem confront your club? 
Often times, an organization is handicapped in carrying out 


The treasurer or finance 


committee finds it a real problem to meet expenses. 


Here is the solution. Better Homes and Gardens has provided 
a plan whereby many organizations have earned ample funds for 
their treasuries. It is an easy, pleasant way to financial freedom 
and will meet with the hearty approval of all your members and 


Here are a few of the clubs which have found the plan helpful: 


Business and Professional Women’s Club of Benton, Arkansas, 
earned $95.12 from February 20 to April 5, 1930, 


The Christian Mother’s Class of Park Falls, Wisconsin, earned 
$80 in commissions and bonuses in ten days’ work from March 


Civic Garden Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa, earned $35 in a 


Brownie Sunday School Class, of Des Moines, Iowa, earned 


Your Club Can Do As Well! 


Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us for complete in- 
formation about the Organization Finance Plan. Your club 
officers will be grateful to you for bringing it to their attention. 


Club Programs, Too! 


Better Homes and Gardens, too, has assisted clubs in solving 
the problem of providing helpful, interesting programs for in- 

tb meetings. ‘Two interesting and beautifully illustrated 
lectures on landscaping and gardening subjects are offered under 
a plan enabling clubs to secure them without actual expense. 


Check the proper square for information about these lectures 
if your club is looking for unusual and helpful programs. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me promptly information about the plan I have checked. 

(_] Better Homes and Gardens Finance Plan 
(_] Better Homes and Gardens Illustrated Lectures 


NO SNSSEPEE OT SIAL EE EEE TATE CLE ITE ORES: 


Better Homes and Garvens, September, 1930 

















What to Transplant 
én the Northwest 


to safeguard breaking the ball of 
earth. Some plants, such as firethorn 
(Pyracantha), have so few roots that 
it is often im ible to dig them with 
the natural ball. In such a case the 
plant is dug and balled artificially; 
that is, soil is tightly bound aroun 
the roots with burlap and tied with 
string or pinned with nails. It has 
proved the better practice to ball- 
and-burlap broadleaf evergreens in 
the fall, then heel them in; that is, 
plant them temporarily. 

Plants that shed their leaves, such 
as Spiraea, Weigela, maples, and fruit 
trees, do not lose them until well into 
November, so transplanting is de- 
layed until this time unless they are 
defoliated or dug with a ball like an 
eve nm and treated as such. The 
number of such plants grown here as 
com with evergreens is compara- 
tively 

The nurseryman often marvels at 
the success a layman sometimes has 
with a plant which he pulls up by the 
roots in full bloom, carries in the 
back of a car for a hundred miles with 
the roots exposed, plants when he gets 
home, and secures growth. The native 
conifers, such as Douglas-fir, spruce, 
hemlock, and pine, are quite easily 
transplanted with «ordinary — 
tion in digging and handling, keepin 
as much or ie soil as ible, an 
never letting the roots yo dry. 
The smaller trees up to 4 feet stand 
the transplanting much better than 
the r ones. ‘There is a local belief 
or tradition that a Madrona cannot 
be transplanted successfully. It is a 
difficult tree to handle from the wild, 
but it can be done. The fact that it has 
a long tap root with few laterals makes 
it so. Native dogwoods transplant 
readily. They do not, however, appear 
to like standing by themselves, but 
should be combined among other 
shrubs. Where used as shade trees the 
bark begins to sunscald and peel off, 
finally killing the tree. Oregon Maple, 
the native large-leaf maple, is easily 
handled, whereas the Vine Maple is 
not difficult when planted in a moist 
location. Huckleberry, used nation- 
ally as foliage for decorations and 
called Oregon Huckleberry, is a diffi- 
cult subject because of its poor roots. 
Rhododendrons are best transplanted 
in the fall. 


ANY of the nurseries in Cali- 

fornia and a few in the North- 
west use one- or five-gallon cans in 
which to plant trees and shrubs. The 
may then be moved any time senna 
less of the growing season. The use of 
cans originated in California, where 
discarded cans from the oil companies 
were obtainable at low cost. 
holes are punched in the bottoms of 
the cans before being filled with soil 
after which the plants are placed and 
they are ready for sale. When the 
days become hot, cans are plunged up 
to the tops in soil and left this way 
until sold or taken to be planted in 
the nursery.' When a plant is sold 
the nursery slits the can down 
two sides from top to bottom, which 


‘ permits the purchaser to pull the 


can apart and remove the plant 
easily. 

Briefly, successful transplanting in 
the Northwest is easily accompli 

and may be done any time during the 
nine-month period, altho fall is con- 
sidered preferable for most plants. 















Fourth Dimension 
in Food 


[Continued from page 18] 


plucked them in the garden and put 
them in one’s mouth a few seconds 
later. The taste, odor, and freshness 
of the fruit were that perfect. Yet 
those berries were picked in Oregon 
in the summer of 1929, were frozen a 
few hours later, at exactly the right 
stage of ripeness, by a new quick- 
freezing process of which I propose to 
tell in this article, were held in storage 
at a temperature of 20 or 30 degrees 
below zero, were shipped to Spring- 
field, and were put on sale in the 
berryless month of May, in the Year 
of Marvels 1930, at a price of approxi- 
mately 33 cents a pint, whi rice 
will in time be much lower, as 

seale production comes in. 

Think this over. Henceforth the 
homemakers of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, will be able to buy such 
berries any month of the year. They 
will put them in the home refriger- 
ator; they will open them a few hours 
before they are to be eaten, and they 
will serve them, thawed out, and per- 
fect, with sugar and cream, or as they 
will, be the month November, De- 
cember, January, March, or May. 





I AM not crystal gazing. This is not 
something that some hopeful 
prophet says 1s going to happen to red 
raspberries and to other foods, some- 
time, somewhere. It is happening right 
now. The list of frozen foods now actu- 
ally on sale in Springfield, or which will 
soon be on oll and are actually in 


storage, includes frozen strawberries 


as perfect as the raspberries; frozen 
freahly shelled peas, which look, 
smell, and taste like the peas you 
ather from your garden thru a few 
eeting weeks each summer; spinach 
from the Northwest, with all the sand 
washed out of it, pressed into a neat 
box and frozen there, all ready to be 
dropped into the pot, and indis- 
tinguishable from the spinach you 
grow—and laboriously- wash—your- 
self; cherries, plump, whole, glossy, 
and luscious, the way the robins and 
the small boys like them, and the way 
adults would like them in the spring 
if there were ever any left; and logan- 
berries, which most persons know 
only thru the flavor of the bottled 
juice; among those products which 
are still subject to laboratory test and 
experiment, and which will undoubt- 
edly be available as soon as these 
tests are complete, are frozen fresh 
string beans, asparagus, and carrots; 
oysters, frozen solid, and tasting, if 
you thaw them out and eat them raw, 
of that indescribable flavor, the salt 
sweetness of the sea; plump squabs, 
tempting you thru their transparent 
wrappings; available already among 
the meats are fat ducks, ready for the 
oven or the frying pan; tender you 
chickens, so hard frozen now that 1 
you strike one with your knuckle it 
rings like a piece of metal; sirloin, 
rterhouse, and round steaks, cut 
y machinery, trimmed of all waste, 
standardized as to quality, stiff and 
hard as a board, but ready as they 
stand tender and juicy for the broiler. 
But what is this freezing process? 
Let’s sit down and talk it over. It is 
so basically simple that your first 
exaspera exclamation will prob- 
ably be, ““Now why didn’t J think of 
that and sell my patent on the idea 
as that fellow did, for twenty-two 
million dollars?”’ 


WHIT TALL 


RUGS ON THE SIDEWALKS 





O family, however young and 

exuberant, could give fine 
rugs the seeming rack and ruin of 
our famous Sidewalk Test. Yet on 
the pavements of countless cities 
Whittall lustre finish rugs have 
smiled through a week of rain or 
shine under the scuffing march of a 
big parade of hurrying feet. Just 
a pure soap and water cleansing 
has then brought forth their 
radiant sheen and beauty. 























Whittall seamless rugs, woven 
in soft, subdued colors as well 
as lustre finished, make an espe- 
cial appeal to women whose 
budgets may be limited, 
but whose tastes demand 
something altogether more 
refined, artistic and satis- 
fying than is usually with- 

in their reach. 


+ 


M. J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The Portable 


WHIRLDRY 
WASHER 


Formerly N OW $4 9.50 


$64.50 


(Slightly higher in the Far West and Canada) 


An extraordinary value, made possible by 
ever growing popularity .. The aluminum 
basket holds an armful of personal dainties, 
a dozen diapers, or their equivalent... Its 
washing action is as gentle as your own 
fingers. It whirls things dry, silk hosiery 
cannot streak or the most delicate fabrics 
be distorted or harmed by Whirldry. .. 
Featured at $49.50 by practically all good 
Department Stores and Electrical Shops 
... Made by the Whirldry Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., a division of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co... For 
full information use the coupon today. 


The Portable ‘ R 
sagHaiRL a A Af ER 


WHIRLDRY CORPORATION B.H.G. Sept. 
125 Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me full information 


Cig. State 














Fourth Dimension 


in Food 


The physicists and bespectacled men 
in laboratories have known for the last 
forty or fifty years that slow freezing 
produces large ice crystals, and that 
quick freezing at low temperatures 
produces small ice crystals. Even 
specialists in refrigeration knew it. 
But it took Clarence Birdseye to 
pounce on the perfectly obvious fact 
that slow freezing was what was the 
matter with all known methods of 
refrigerating foods; and slow freezing 
formed large ice crystals which rup- 
tured and broke down the tissues. 


The story goes that Clarence Birds- - 


eye got his quick-freezing idea when 
he was fur-trading in Labrador some 
fifteen years ago. Mr. Birdseye, in 
company with several Indians, was 
fishing thru a hole in the ice. The 
temperature was 60 below zero, but 
Mr. Birdseye is a fisherman, and he 
didn’t mind a little thing like that. 
The fish were biting well. Whenever 
Mr. Birdseye pulled out a wriggling 
rock cod it froze in mid-flip. 

Several days later Mr. Birdseye 
put part of his catch into a tub of 
water to thaw them out for cleaning 
and cooking; and, so runs the tale, 
several of them came alive and began 
to swim about in the tub. Mr. Birds- 
eye heartlessly ate them, neverthe- 
less, along with some that didn’t 
come alive;.and he found that the 
dead ones were just as good as the 
live ones. Since frozen fish are ordi- 
narily a very inferior article—a mass 
of broken-down flesh, in fact—this 
set him to thinking about the size of 
ice crystals. 


ASKED Mr. Birdseye if the story 

were true. “Don’t ask so many 
questions,”’ he laughed. “It’s a good 
yarn. But I'll say this: whether it 
actually happened just that way or 
not, it could have happened. There 
is a fish in that region that regularly 
gets frozen solid in the winter ice, 
thaws out in the spring, goes its way, 
eats a hearty breakfast, gets married, 
and raises a family just as if nothing 
had happened. I knew about that, 
and it did help to shed light on this 
problem of refrigeration when I got 
to work on it years later. In slow- 
frozen fish or meat, no matter to how 
low a temperature they are finally re- 
duced, large ice crystals form, some- 
times an inch long. They rupture the 
cell walls and break up the tissue 
into a spongy mass from which the 
juices leak out; and the result is very 
unpalatable. 

“You know that when it snows on 
a mild winter day, the flakes are 
large, and that on a cold day they 
will be small. It is the same principle. 
Large crystals form at those tempera- 
tures which are just a little below 
freezing. The temperature range in 
which the maximum formation of 
crystals takes place is from 31 to 25 
degrees above zero Fahrenheit. The 
longer foods are allowed to remain in 
that temperature zone while being 
frozen, the bigger will be the crystals 
and the greater the destruction of 
cells from the expanding ice. Below 
those temperatures crystallization be- 
comes progressively less. We freeze 
foods at a temperature of about 50 
degrees below zero, and we manage 
this in such a way as to put the food 
thru the crystallization temperatures 
in the shortest possible time. Once it 
is past this danger zone, there is a 
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The Best Time 
To Plant 
Your Rockery 


EPTEMBER is the best time. For- 

tify yourself against disappoint- 
ments. Plant husky field grown 
clumps. Good big clumps having 
lots of strong roots. You can get 
them from us. Furthermore, if any 
of them fail to reach you in good 
condition,we guarantee toprompt- 
ly and cheerfully replace them at 
no cost to you. Send at once for 
our free catalog. Do your planting 
in September. It’s the best time to 
plant your Rockery plants. 


And Your Bulbs 


Includesome inyour order. 
Frankly, we never had a 
finer lot, or more fairly 
priced. We imported them 
all straight from Holland. 
Order now for October 
planting. 


Reg U.S.Pat.Of. 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor, Ohio 


Beautiful Ha 


Azalea 


The Azalea is one of the most brilliant 
and beautiful of the early flowering shrubs. 
Flowers cover the bush when color in the 





















Azalea to your garden; use them for foun- 
dation pianeing. Easily grown, but alw: 
high priced. e have a large stock 
enable us to make this unusual offer. 
40 Darwin tly $2.00 

100, $4.00; 500, $18.00; 1000, $35.00 

Beautiful'Big Darwins. Choice assortment of colors. 
All — size bulbs. Sure to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. This we guarantee. 

ate Colors 

Scarlet, y-you Sa violet, salmon, white, 
yellow. ‘40 for $2.35; 160, $4.25: 500, $20.00; 
1000, 38.00. These are choice bulbs as pos- 
sible to obtain. With each order, a Hardy Azalea 
will be included FREE. Four Azaleas with each 
order for 500 Tulips. 

A Bed of Early Spring Flowers FREE 

Grape H mths, beautiful heavenly blue 
flowers, brilliant soon after the snow goes. 
Thrive for years in sun or shade. Good for pot 
culture and cut flowers. Twenty-five choice bulbs 
FREE in place of Azalea, or Azalea and 
Hyacinths sent with two orders for 40 Tulips. 

Orderatonce. Write forCa of Bulbs, Peren- 
nials, Roses, House Plants. Vines for Fall Planting. 

JOHN Lewis Sues SEED co. 

tablished 1876 


5 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N.Y. 


Vanage a lea Room 


OFRPORTUN ITIES everywhere in Tea 
Rooms and Motor Inns. a tea room 
in your own home with little capital, or manage 
one already going. Excellent salaries paid to 
trained managets; shortage acute. We teach 
you entire business in your spare time. Be independ 
. ent. Write for Free 64-page Book “Fortunes in Food 
Lewis Training Institute Dept. (P-4071 
(A division of Lewis Hotel T, Schools) 


Washington, D. C. 
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formation of very small crystals 
which have no time or chance to 
build up. The small crystals do 


on harm, * 
“Vegetables and fruits are a dif- 9 

ferent problem. They have cells O in 

whose walls are of cellulose and are 


4 therefore more or less rigid and inelas- 
tic. Thus there is a tendency for the 
. “« aac he break na, oven e b Id 
yl under the slight expansion of quic t 
mig ae wane | AN ICeDOX could get so messy 
practice this does no harm. Take the 
ron ale 9 og ge _ e 9 ———— 

reakdown of ce cause y the k — See , we 
freezing is almost identical with the in a wee * ; Sabin {| =a 
breakdown that is intentionally pro- . i 
duced by cooking. Thus the spinach 
is half cooked by the cold, and it has 
to be cooked in the kitchen only half 
as long as spinach fresh from the 
garden. It tastes just as good.” 

Mr. Birdseye then interrupted him- 
self long enough to tell an assistant 
to broil us some frozen lamb and to 
bring on a box of berries, on the the- 
ory that tasting is believing. I made 
a hearty meal of the chops, which 
were just right, and I went after the 
frozen berries the way a small boy 
raids the jam closet. Mr. Birdseye 
benignantly watched me enjoy my- 
self and went on to. tell about his 
freezing machine. 

“T’ll show you the thing later,” he 
said. “The principle of it is simple. 
It is about 30 feet long, and we pass 
the food into it on a metal belt 4 feet 
wide, Over this is another metal belt 
which rests on the food with a pres- 
sure of 48 pounds to the square foot. 
Thus the food is pressed tightly be- 
tween two sheets of metal. Flowing 
over the upper belt is a freezing mix- 
ture of calctum-chloride brine. Sprayed 
up against the under belt from bdew 
is more of the same mixture. We leave 
the food between these belts two 







neater age HANDS reaching for things . . . dishes 
eae very Spoertent Sontane BE. | a little too full . . . an occasional spill... % 

rocess 1s that it freezes the : ‘ tem eeliog. 
four LagEA ehdion “1% tales Gina” keene they all happen in the best refrigerators. And — woodworkwashedwith 
as long to freeze from one side as it even without accidents, the number of bac- S7p<nsivsiiekesorchips 


does from two sides, so that this has . . ud, itech 
an important bearing on the preven- teria that can get into an apparently clean ™ PS rer 


tion of crystal formation.” icebox is appalling. 
‘\ Of ee ea Gold Dust is the answer. A sprinkle on a 
carry considerable quantities damp cloth . . . a quick wipe . . . and the 





















of Spene foods in eee ene refrigerator is clean. Every smear . . . every 

my. home I have put in a large stor- germ gone. There’s real diri-dissolving soap in BRR geen 
e refrigerator in which we carry , : ree arte 

shout 300 eunde ‘of {rode Biblia Gold Dust. That’s why it works so fast. Harsh cleansers are 90 

conte 30 estitticn, My wife, dooms’s Don’t use scratchy, gritty cleansers on fine fis; "andtheyleave un- 
ve to worry about whether two ; 4 sightly deposits of grit. 
csaake die seating’ pauline aeied porcelain surfaces. Grit cleansers are meant 

she has on hand everything she ean for scouring pots. Keep your fancy flakes 

emp comely le = amg Hi and chips for the fine washing they are intended 
“One of the most important thin to do. They can’t get rid of real dirt and 

aes on eS et eee destroy germs as Gold Dust does. 

reduce e presen ugh cos 00 ° . 

by ending the enormous waste of Gold Dust works fast because it dissolves 

ries eal hae Sree fast. Leaves no grit in the corners, no un- Gold Dust, the ideal 

understood by the public. The ult dissolved soap sticking to the surface. And it’s pre in: Be Boas * 

pete epee: os eerens Dante Bae a real antiseptic, chemists say. works quickly — safely. 

or it. e€ nation wo make . 

possible a really startling reduction Your grocer has Gold Dust. Kitchenette 

in the price of fruits and vegetables,’ . size 5c; household size, even more economical. 


This was not the end of Mr. Birds- 
eye’s talk. He told me other things; 
but there is, unfortunately, no space e 
for anything but the highlights here. FOR DIRTY DIRT USE 
By the time he was thru I had dis- 


posed of the berries and the chops— 
and I left, feeling that I had taken a ~® 
look into an unpredictable and indeed 
bewildering future. Five years, Mad- 
am! Then—the Fourth Dimension in 
Food, and one more escape from the 


tyranny of Time! 
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ake your 


SEWING MACHINE 





LIKE NEW-::- 





at a cost of | penny 
and 3 minutes time 


Before you can restore that “brand 
new feel” to your sewing machine, 
all old oil, “gum,” dirt and lint 
must be cleaned from its bearings. 
Sounds like a repairman’s job, but 
it isn’t. You can do it yourself this 
quick, easy way. 

Just oil thoroughly with 3-in-One 
and run for a few minutes. The oil 
will soften and work-out the gummy 
dirt. Wipe off excess oil, and put 
in fresh 3-in-One for lubrication. 
Your machine will run like new! 

Three-in-One Oil does three things 
at once. It not only oils; it also 
cleans and protects against rust at 
the same time. It is the ideal oil 
for every household 
use. Handy cans and 
bottles; at all good 
stores. Write now for 
free sample and help- 
ful pamphlet, “New 
Youth for Your 
Sewing Machine.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 121 


130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N.J. - Montreal, Que, 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PREVENTS RUST 




















Look at Tomorrow’s 
Tulips 
[Continued from page 17 | 


the increased values in the newer 
tulips, so fast will the older varieties 
be cut down in quantities and so fast 
will the stocks’ of the better varieties 
be built up. 

When buying tulips one needs to 
remember that it is neither necessary 
to devote much attention to a variety 
too expensive to use in gaining a de- 
sired effect nor desirable to stay so 
closely to the older varieties that one 
becomes deep in a garden rut. The 
hardest question for any of us to 
decide is, Which of the many new 
varieties shall we choose from those 
so glowingly described in the catalogs? 

uring the past three or four years 
I have given much of my little garden 
space to trials of the newer tulips, and 
out of possibly one hundred of these 
suggest the following as the most de- 
serving of your choice: 

Rosabella is listed as a Cottage. 
This was introduced by C. G. van 
Tubergen, and since its introduction 
has taken three awards of merit in 
Haarlem. Like most of the Cottage 
group, it has charm in form and color- 
ing. It shows varied shades of a rich 
warm pink that combine with a plant- 
ing of blue Violas or forget-me-nots in 
an unforgettable way. Tt grows some 
28 inches tall, has a slender stem, and 
for sheer loveliness it is unequaled by 
any tulip I have ever grown. 


ING GEORGE V is a Darwin. 

Introduced by E. H. Krelage & 
Sons, it has won two Haarlem awards. 
Rated as a cochineal-red with rose 
bloom, I should describe it as deep 
cherry-rose with a lighter rosy mar- 
gin. Huge in size for a pink, its quiet 
yet impressive beauty will more than 
recompense those who avoid size. Used 
in a dense clump with a foil planting 
of Apricot Violas or Alyssum sazratile 
and Arabis, it demands the immedi- 
ate attention of yourself and of your 
garden guest. 

Alaska is a Cottage, a hybrid, and 
a Lily-flowering Tulip. Since its first 
showing by E. H. Krelage & Sons it 
has won one award. With its lily 
shape and its pure golden-yellow 
color, it captivates the fancy at first 
sight. As yellow always shortens the 
distances in a garden, Alaska should 
be used in clumps—never in masses 
except in the very large garden—and 
it should be softened ih the use of a 
ground cover, such as Mertensia and 
Viola bosniaca. When so handled it is 
the most effective of all the yellows. 

Dido has taken the unusual num- 
ber of five awards since its introduc- 
tion. Tho the many other fine contri- 
butions of E. H. Krelage & Sons could 
not be overlooked, this tulip alone 
will make that firm long remembered. 
It is a Cottage of rare form and color. 
Fawn, overshot with rose and over- 
cast with orange of lightest tones, it 
defies words to describe. It is the gem 
of all tulips for individual beauty or 
garden effectiveness. If it were pos- 
sible for me to have one, and only 
one, tulip, I should choose Dido. In 
my opinion it is the Perfect Tulip of 
the present time. 

Sundew, a sport from the Darwin 
Orion, is placed here on account of 
its. unusual form. Cardinal-red in 
color, the petals have a fine fringe of 
crystal rose that dances in the sun- 
light to give it its name. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, and when used 
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FRENCHS 
BIRD SEED 


Guard your canary’s health by feeding him 
French’s Bird Seed. Tested in our own lab- 
oratories for highest quality. Air-Washed 
by a special process for absolute cleanliness 
... None of the chaff and dust you find in 
ordinary bird seed—only choice selected 
seed that will keep your canary health 
and happy. A French's Bird Biecuit FREE 
in every package of French's Bird Seed— 
the very tonic he needs... Get French's 
Bird Seed from any dealer or send l5c (the 
retail price everywhere) and your dealer's 
name and address for full-size package. 


CANARY BOOK FREE 


A 42-page illustrated book on Care of Canaries 
will be sent FREE to canary owners. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
734 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Try French’s Famous Song Restorer 
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Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Daffodils 
Peonies, Iris, and 
many others to 
plant in the fall— 
read all about them 
in Burpee’s Bulb 
Book. It tells you 


























of the best spring- 
flowering Bulbs 
Perennial Plants, Roses, Shrubs, an 
Climbers for your garden; and about winter- 
blooming bulbs for the house. Write for 
your free bulb book today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


854 Burpee Building - - <- Philadelphia, Pa. 














A 10-Cent Packet of 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


will teach you the easy way to hang 
walls. New ~ ah ys B 
show our four sizes. All dealers. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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with Narcissus poeticus recurvus, most 
effective. 

As possible substitutes for any of 
the list that will not fit in with a pre- 
scribed color scheme, the following 
are more than worthy of attention: 
Richmond, the red Clara Butt; Cher- 
bourg, a golden-bronzy Breeder of 
great beauty; Indian Chief, the co 
per giant of Breeders; Carrara, a bold 
white that will survive a rainstorm 
without a dirty face; Princess Mary, 
a dainty rose Darwin; Brocade, a 
tapestry-colored Breeder that one 
must live with to appreciate; Zomer- 
schoon, known in 1620, is so old that 
it’s new. 

By judicious selection of a location 
wherein they may form a selected 
grouping of choice things, any or all 
of these newer tulips will give anyone 
—- for himself or for his friends. 

know one gardener who brightens 
the high places in his rock garden with 
them. I know another who raises 
them on that particularly trying north 
side. And I know a very small garden 
that has made a city-wide reputation 
by using some fourteen dozens of 
them with their many foils. 

And lest I hear the complaint that 
one does not like to spend money for 
bulbs that pass out in two or three 
years, let me say that in nine out of 
ten cases these newer bulbs (and all 
others) will remain in your garden for 
years if a few simple rules are fol- 
lowed. Bulbs should be planted late, 
just before the ground freezes, in No- 
vember at the earliest. They do not 
enn by early planting, which only 
nastens their blooming and conse- 
quent risk of spotting by early frosts. 
They should be supplied with a lib- 
eral amount of fertilizer, preferably 
steamed bone flour, at the time of 
planting. In order that they may 
store up food for future blossoms they 
should be fed with nitrogen when the 
petals fall from the blooms. The seed 
pods should be cut as they form. And 
when the foliage turns brown, the 
bulbs should be lifted. They resent 
being left in the ground. The bulbs 
should be cured slowly in a place out 
of the sun and then sto in per- 
forated paper bags or on racks in 
some onl place where the air can cir- 
culate freely around them until the 
following November. With attention 
to these details, the stocks cannot 
only be maintained but materially 
inc 

By thus looking into tomorrow’s 
tulip gardens and planting a dozen, 
six, or three of the newer tulips, we 
can add to the youth of our gardens— 
gardens which are only as old as we 
make them. We can also derive in- 
spiration for better gardening, for 
from the novelties spring the greater 
joys and surprises that spur us on 
to attempt finer things. 





CHARMING CURTAINS 
FOR YOUR WINDOWS 


| With the coming of later fall, 
family and social gatherings 
promptly desert lawn and porch for 
the indoors. A clever homemaker pre- 
pane for this migration by having 
j resh, charming curtains all ready to 
hang. at some or all of her windows. 
“Curtains of Character,” one of 
Better Homes and Gardens’ booklets, is 
| illustrated with photographs of new 
inexpensive curtain and drapery 
materials. It tells about buying, mak- 
ing, and hanging curtains tastefully 
and precisely, almost professionally. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of this booklet on ipt of 25 cents. 
Address Department kK. The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens ines. 


. Des Moines 

























































AMAZING 


Stove Values 































Here’s the heater seventeen famous 
heating experts acclaimed as the great- 
est heating appliance ever developed. 
New harmonized beauty — graceful 
lines — scientific construction make 
this New Dauntless the heater sen- 
sation of the year. Heats the entire 
house, five to seven rooms, upstairs 
and down, even in below-zero 
weather, And — think of it — price 
now is only $77.85! Read all about 
the New Dauntless, and all our other 
amazing stove values (greatest in 37 
years) in Free Book. 

*(Prices slightly higher in some states) 





SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Explains why Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. are offering this fall, most sen- 
sational stove values in 37 years! 
Tells why we do the biggest stove business in 
the world! . . . offers you savings never before 
possible, anywhere! See the handsome heat- 
ers wi.h the new improvements for healthier 
heat and saving of fuel. See the kitchen stoves 
—coal and wood ranges, gas stoves, oil, gaso- 
line and electric ranges—in new colors and 
perfect in efficiency. 

Don’t buy a stove until you have seen this 
book — these low prices —and our 


$100,000,000 Guarantee 


Look at the fine heater shown above at left. 
How much would you ray elsewhere for one 
similar in guality, in looks and in heating ca- 
pacity? Try anywhere to match it for $75.00 
more! Yes—$75.00 more! This is but one of 
scores of stove bargains shown in free book. 
Liberal Terms —Only a few dollars down 
and a few dollarsa month! 30-day home trial 
enables you to see exactly how the stove per- 
forms. Don’t delay! Send now/ Find out 
about thesestove offers. Compare quality—compare 
is free; no obligation. Send coupon today. 


Send coupon below — Now! 







. Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


pone Soennie De ee 


(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 86B55 


Send me your Free Book, “Greatest Stove Offers in 37 Years.” 


a ap ee eee ee 

Pest atuads > os sewsc desntiedesiies wee State--. 

Rural Route--.-_..-.- castes abies erin Box No. -..--..--- f 
(Please give both Route and Box Number if on a Rural Route) 


RR EE ee ae 
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Now you 


can have the 
Luxurious 
Convenience 
of Automatic 




















At Amazing 
Low Cost -:- 


Now—at last—automatic oil heat is no 
longer a luxury. For as little as $70.00, and 
no extra cost over coal, you can enjoy true 
winter warmth without effort or trouble. 
By means of an amazing invention—the 
patented Minera! Wick-Laco burns oil with 
air and eliminates fuel waste. It is cleaner, 
because there is no smoke, soot, or grease. 
It is more efficient, because it requires no 
gas or electric ignition systems, and burns 
every bit of the oil. Priced so low, and 
costs so little to operate, it just doesn’t 
pay you to fuss w.th stubborn coal fires 
any longer. 


Clean Even Heat 
for Every Home 


No matter where you live or the size of your 
home, there is a Laco model exactly suited to 
your heating system, whether hot water, air, 
steam, vapor, or a parlor furnace. Quickly in- 
stalled, It is so simple that many users have 
put in their own, 

Full automatic control-room thermostat. Un- 
usually quiet.Guaranteed. Attractively finished 
in your choice of several colors. Easy payments. 
Write immediately for complete information, 
sensational low price, and the name of your 
nearest Laco dealer. 


Dealers: A few exclusive territories still open— 
write or wire for special offer. 


LACO Oil BURNER CO 


701 Union St., Griswold, Ia. 
U.S. A. 


FREE 
LITERATURE 
Tell us the kind of heat- 
ing plant you now have, 
aad the of home or 
building you want to 
heat. We Ul gladly send 
you free literature de- 
seribing the exact Laco 
model you want. 









Laco Model F, World's Lowest Priced Atom- 
izing Power Oil Burner for cheap fuel oils and 
24 West Coast Diese! Oil. Specially designed 
combustion chamber s>ives fuel waste prob- 
lem—extracts every degree of heat from every 
drop of oil. Burns slow, low pressure flame in 
spiral direction— not a shooting flame that 
blows heat and oil out the chimney. Gives 
economical, ciean, even t. 











The Aviators of 
Our Gardens 


[Continued from page 21] 


interesting of those that winter in the 
imago state is the Mourning Cloak, a 
beautiful species which should bear a 
less sepulchral name. Indeed, the 
English call it Camberwell Beauty. 
Its brownish-black wings measure 3 
inches or more and are edged with a 
broad band of yellow bordered with 
conspicuous splashes of blue. In the 
autumn it finds some sheltered place 
in which to pass the winter in a semi- 
tropical condition. These beauties 
have been seen flying in the northern 
states every month in the year. In 
midwinter they are often found cling- 
ing to the rafters of barns or in the 
crevices of woodpiles. 

The Mourning Cloak is an adept 
at playing possum. When his wings 
are folded above his back he looks 
like a fragment of dry bark and if 
touched immediately plays dead. As 
I one day held one gently by the 
closed wings I Ba al that his feet 
hung as tho lifeless. He was placed on 
a leaf in preparation for his photo- 
graph, but he still kept his legs inert 
and even allowed me to push them 
into their natural positions with a 
pin, and thus he remained for 50 
seconds; then his wings quivered vio- 
lently for nearly half a minute, as tho 
to frighten away some enemy, before 
he flew to the window. When placed 
upon a flower he fell over on his side 
and lay there, apparently ‘without 
life. if one leg were hooked by its 
claw to any support, he hung by it 
alone, the others remaining folded. 
When held by the wings and let fall 
to the floor, he gave no sign of life for 
several moments. When disturbed for 
a sufficient time, however, Mourning 
Cloaks seem to understand that their 
ruse is detected, and before one is 
aware, they have stiffened their lan- 
guid limbs, spread their wings, and 
are gone. 

This habit of playing dead, to- 
gether with the bark color of the 
folded wings, is doubtless a great 
means of protection to this species, 
for as a rule birds as well 2s animals 
prefer to take their prey alive. 

While many butterflies with showy 
colors flit about our flowers and 
shrubs like winged blossoms, not a 
few of them are noted for qualities of 
color protection. This is true of prac- 
tically the whole genus Grapta, of 
which the Question Sign and Comma 
are well known. These two are small 
brown butterflies with dark, irregular 
wing blotches, and a wing spread of 
about 2 inches. Their favorite resting 
place is on a tree trunk at the edge of 
the garden. They alight head up but 
immediately turn head down so as to 
be ready to dart out again. As one 
walks down the garden path, these 
brown beauties dart out and around 
him at such lightning speed that they 





| 160 RECIPES FOR | 
CANNING PICKLES 


ICKLES, and chow-chow, and 
piccalilli, pepper sauce and chut- 
ney, spiced fruits and picki=? vege- 
tables—the magazine's booklet of 
“Best Pickle Recipes’ contains more 
than 160 favorite and tested recipes 
for putting away the garden's over- 
| abundance. 
To secure a copy of the book send 
10 cents to Department K, the Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Breezes 


The New Star Windmill 
pumps in 8 to 10-mile 
breezes because it is cor- 
rectly designed, equipped 
with Timken bearings and 


positively lubricated— We will send you FREE, our book 
every working part 
runs in oil. 


which shows how easy and inexpen- 
sive it is to have this modern conven- 
ience. It shows how to figure and 
install a water system powered with 
the New Star, the windmill that 
pumps in every breeze. Let us send 
this valuable book without obliga- 
tion. Write TODAY. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. 


by THE BUILDERS of HOOSIER WATER .ERVICE 


* STAR WINDMILLS * 


















Autumn Catalogue 


Lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seeds 
which should be planted in the Fall, 
including some choice importations 
of Spring-flowering Butbs. Also illus- 
trates and describes the beautiful 
Roses which we have prepared spe- 
cially for Fall planting. 


Mailed early in September to customers 
of record. you are not on our list, 
write for copy and mention Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chckes out w before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep «reen pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘Bent Lawns." Mailed on re- 
quest. Fail is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
568 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 








You can turn eve 
MANURE! MORE MANURE! foe nccee 
bish—leaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the garden, straw and 
cornstalks from the farm— into real manure (best of fertilizers) 
without animals by the simple ADCO process. You owe it 
to yourself to know about this method. Particulars free. 
ADCO, 1741 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























are scarcely observed at all. If one 
watches them alight on a tree trunk, 
he will have difficulty in finding them, 
for their folded wings are exactly the 
color of the bark on which they rest; 
and to color deception is added form 
deception, for the outer edges of their 
wings are irregularly indented, as tho 
frayed, so that the insect, both in 
color and form, resembles a little 
piece of bark sticking out edgewise. 

Other butterflies have this same 
color-protective quality on the under 
side of their wings, notably the Ad- 
mirals, among which the Red is the 
most common. Indeed, it is the most 
widely distributed butterfly in the 
week. This may be because it is the 
most domestic. It does not appear to 
feel much need of its under-wing color 
protection, for it loves to perch even 
on our doorsteps when they are 
bathed in sunlight and to expand its 
wings to their full extent, showing the 
broad erescent bands of tawny red 
upon the brownish black. This almost 
household butterfly, when on the 
wing, is protected from the attacks of 
birds by its remarkable power of sud- 
den zigzag flight. 


NTO our gardens almost daily come 

several of the large, highly colored 
butterflies, the great winged beau- 
ties. They are to their smaller sisters 
what peonies and gladiolus are to the 
other flowers. By May in the North 
the Tiger Swallowtails are sailing 
majestically among our bushes and 
trees. One marvels that bodies so 
small can manage wings so large, the 
yellow of which is beautifully bor- 
dered with velvety black in which 
are dots and blotches of yellow, red, 
and blue. These beauties have a wing 
spread of fully 4 inches, and at the 
tip of each posterior wing is an exten- 
sion suggesting a tail, whence the 
name. 

There are numerous species of 
swallowtails, most of them se and 
all of them beautiful. Those most fre- 
quently seen in our northern gardens 
are the Tiger, the Common Eastern, 
the Pipevine, and the Giant. The 
Common Eastern and -Pipevine are 
velvety blue-black, the first with two 
rows of large yellow spots on its 
outer-wing margins, intermixed with 
bluish spots on the hind wings, and 
the second with only a single row of 
crescent spots on the hind wings. 

I have seen the Giant Swallowtail 
only once in my garden, which is in 
South Dakota, but it is common far- 
ther south. It is one of the largest of 
the swallowtail genus and one of the 
most beautiful, an insect to command 
attention anywhere. Its large wings 
are covered in almost equal areas with 
bright yellow and dark brown, the 
brown forming solid fields of color, 
the yellow being more broken up into 
large dots and splashes. 


If space permitted I would like to 
take readers of Beiter Homes and Gar- 
dens out of the garden a little way to 
clover and alfalfa fields where Com- 
mon Whites and Clouded Sulphurs 
at times hover so numerously over 
blossoms that the fields themselves 
almost seem to be in motion. I would 
like to take them to open woodlands 
also where dark brown nymphs and 
satyrs literally dance on their wings. 
And then, as we returned home, we 
would stop before a blooming thistle 
bush in the fence corner and watch 
the Painted Lady (Thistle Butterfly) 
gathering nectar from the pinkish 
blossoms that match so well her own 
exquisite wings. 
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A Bundle of your 
Old Rugs, Clothing 


is all we need 


Our special New Patented ee 


Process 


be Copied 





Seamless anc 
REVERSIBLE 


44 exquisite 


Turkish, Chinese, Hook 
designs and popular Two- 
toned colors to choose from 
regardless of the colors in 
your old materials. Any Size. 


Write for Beautiful Big 
FREE BOOK in Colors 


52 Pages—New Designs- -New Ideas—New Rooms 


Here is the Rug Sensation of the day—a luxurious New Type 
Olson Rug that has won the praise of over a million customers. 
America’s Finest Low Priced Rugs. You will be amazed at the 
difference. You can send all kinds of old rugs, carpets, clothing, 
blankets, drapes, etc. We scientifically separate the valuable, 
seasoned wool—scour, sterilize, steam, picker, card, comb and 
bleach it into soft, downy wool—and then re-spin, dye and 
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weave it into lovely, rich-textured new Reversible Rugs—any a 


size, color, or 


FACTORY-to-You. We Pay Freight, Express 


You have never walked on softer, more /uxurious rugs, no on. <o* 
matter what you paid. Lowest Prices Now. A full Week’s a 


pattern in One Week. 


Tnal. You risk nothing. If not delighted, we pay 


for your materials. Our 56th year. 
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j/ Peonies or 6 Iris or 12 yarietien 
// Tulips. An opportunity yl 
lj Sz; you can’t afford to miss, 


pri 


That’s why Pfeiffer Quality is Famous. We have 
i propagated many Flower Show Prize Winners which we 
AZow offer Flower Lovers at prices they can afford. 
. — Get Free Catalog of valuable inormation about Planting 
and Growing. Contains descriptions and ratings of all varieties Peonies, 
from 50c to $50.00 each, alse Iris. Many Special Bergain Collections 
ete., for Fall Planting. Many varieties shown in 
actual colors. Write for catalog today. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, Dept. 105, 


—Phiox, Tulips, 


wants at lowest prices. 
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Iris, Phlox, Gladi- 
olus, Tulips, ete., now sold 
direct from Grower to Planter, en- 
ables all Flower Lovers to secure their 


We grow our own. 


Address 


Winona, Minn. 








Iris pargemn Tulip Bargain 
— ot 28 tris, smoricd Sips. Fuss Chas bore 


Peony Bargain 


Peonies for $2 
. Consist a, PEt 


Vis 2 Pink, and if you 
order early you get a beau- 
tiful Charles MeK 
Crimeon Peony (worth $1 
Free. 

















MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


WwW. L. 
Remington 


GUMM, — Specialist 
~ Dept. ~ Indiana 
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E copy today. 
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Every Woman 







i i _ Book 
on “Window 
Draping 


Prepared for women who love beautiful 
homes, by Mr. C. W. Kirsch, the leading 
authority, this remarkable 80-page book 
answers every question regarding window 
draping and color harmony. 


You will find it a veritable storehouse 
of facts and interesting information. Its 
use will enable you to plan execute 
the most intricate or simple decorative 
scheme—to add greatly to the charm of 
every room—and to experience the joy of 
transforming the ordinary into thesuperb. 

Beautifully illustrated in colors and 
worth $1.00—the book will be mailed 
free on receipt of your request with name 
and address. A limited edition makes it 
advisable for you to make your request 
today. 

And when your receive the book—ask 
the nearest Kirsch Dealer to show you 
the world’s finest line of drapery hardware. 





DRAPERY HARDWARE 


KIRSCH COMPANY 
325 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michican, U. S. A. 

You may send me free the book by Kirsch, “How 
to Drape Your. Windows.” 








Such Food as You 
Never Dreamed Of 


[Continued from page 36] 


for a period of weeks, as you are 
when you visit a Scandinavian coun- 
try, you do not feel it necessary to 
help yourself to everything on the 
table. When, however, you are mak- 
ing your first visit or your occasional 
visit to a restaurant it is a different 
matter. You must gratify your. curi- 
osity as to what all of these interest- 
ing dishes contain. 

There is a special technique to be 
observed at a Scandinavian restau- 
rant. After you are settled at your 
chosen table and have glanced over 
the menu, you rise and make your 
way to the huge table where the 
Smorgasbord is arranged. 

With your plate piled high you go 
back to your table and find that the 
food tastes as good as it looks. You 
are tempted to go back to try a few 
dishes which you missed, but you 
glance at the menu and decide against 
a second round of Smérgisbord this 
time, especially as you have been in- 
dulging in several kinds of bread with 
your savories. “Black” bread, that 
sour-sweet bread of northern Europe, 
“Knackebréd,”’ that crisp, crackerlike 
rye bread, and perhaps a sweet rye 
bread. 

And now for the recipes for some 
of these justly famous Scandinavian 
dishes I have been telling you about: 

Hummersas 
(Lobster Sauce) 
1 cupful of cooked or canned lobster 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
% cupful of milk 
% cupful of fish stock 

Salt 

Pepper 

Cayenne 

Paprika 

Cut the lobster into small pieces 
and cook slowly in the butter for 
about 5 minutes. Sprinkle with flour, 
stirring carefully. Add the milk and 
the fish stock, stir over the fire until 
smooth and thick. Season to taste. 
Use plenty of paprika to color the 
sauce. Serve with Swedish Fiske 
Balle, or with Filet of Sole, or with 
any fish filet. 

Fiske Balle Soup 
pound of white fish, such as cod, 
with bones 


— 


2 quarts of water 

1 bay leaf 

2 stalks of celery 

1 carrot 

1 small bunch of parsley 
1 onion 

4 peppercorns 


Salt and pepper 

2 carrots 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

% cupful of flour 

1 cupful of stewed tomatoes 

% cupful of Norwegian Fiske Balle 

Put the fish with bones and skin in 
a pot with water, a bay leaf, celery, 
one carrot, parsley, onion, pepper- 
corns, and salt and pepper. Boil 
gently for 30 minutes, then strain. 

Serape 2 carrots and slice them into 
strips. Melt 1 teaspoonful of butter 
and fry the carrots brown. Add the 
rest of the butter to the frying car- 
rots, sift flour over them, and stir un- 
til smooth. Pour in 1 cupful of stewed 
tomatoes and the fish stock. Let sim- 
mer for 20 minutes, then press thru 
a puree sieve. 

Open a can of fiske balle. Take half 
the paste, mold it into %-inch balls 
and roll in flour. Add to the soup and 
cook 20 minutes more. 
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So Easy to Use! 


The Wonder Paper 
Does the Work 


Enjoy this new helper and tell all your 
friends about it—the daily round of dust- 
ing, cleaning and polishing is made easy 
with CP, And the results are marvelous. 

Dull, scratched furniture, dusty floors, 
marred surfaces of all kinds are made 
clean and shining all at once. A wad of 
CP is as pliable and easy to handle as a 
linen rag. Use it until soiled, then throw 
it away. No muss, no fuss, no mess around. 

Try a 25-yard roll— only 50e (South 
Const States, and west of Missouri, 60c). 
Money back if not pleased. Try it—If 
your dealer cannot supply you we wil, 
postpaid, including, Free, a Miracle 
Paper Dish Rag and other samples for 
your friends. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Manufacturing World-Famous 
Food Protection Papers 


The Wonder 
Paper 

















e<—- STAR ROSES 


Plantthis fall—and you 
will have more and bet- 
ter blooms next June. Star 
Rosesareguaranteed to bloom, 
or your money will be refunded. 
For this fall’s planting, we offer 
several new Roses—novelties— 
and the better standard varieties. 
See them all in our “Fall Guide to 
Good Roses” — 40 es, 24 Roses 
shownin fullcolor. Send for your copy to- 
day, and plant Star Roses this fall for more 
and better bloomsnext June. Send today! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 74, Pa. 


DRESSING 




























ROSE GUIDE FREE 


Just issued, “‘New Guide to Rose Culture.” 

beautifully illustrated in natural colors—field 

grown dormant Roses, Lilies, Tulips, etc., for 

fall planting—free. Lists 500 roses, plants, seeds, bulbs, 
Established 1850.) Write today for your i. 

HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 990 West Grove, Pa. 





























Biff a la Lindstrém 
2 pounds of ground beef 
1 onion, chopped fine 
2 dill pickles, chopped 
1 tablespoonful of sweet mixed 
pickles, chopped 
% cupful of pickled beets, chopped 
1 tablespoonful of capers, chopped 
2 eggs 
Salt and pepper 
ai i akeerhe ah of butter * . 
ix thoro ingredients excep 
the butter, po Re into oval cakes, and 
cook in a hot well-greased until 
brown on both sides. Add the 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter and cook 1 
minute. Serve garnished with sliced 
dill pickles and sliced beets. The 
cakes should be very brown on the 
outside but rare inside. 
Kéttbullar 
(Swedish Meat Balls) 
1 onion 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
% loaf of bread, crumbed 
1 cupful of milk 
1 pound of ground beef 
% pound of ground pork 
% pound of ground veal 
2 eggs 
Salt and pepper 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of water 
Mince the onion and fry lightly in 
half the butter. Soak the bread ir the 
milk 10 minutes, mix with the meats, 
add eggs and seasonings, and put the 
whole mixture thru the ogee go 
Add the onion and butter u for 
frying, and form with a teaspoon 
into small round balls; then fry in a 
hot greased pan until brown. Add the 
remaining 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
and cook 3 minutes. Sprinkle with the 
flour and stir carefully until the flour 
is brown. Add the water, stir until 
smooth, and let boil until ‘thick. Add 
more salt and pepper to taste, Serve 
with Creamed String Beans or with 
Sweet and Sour Beans. 


Bruna Boénor 
(Beans—S weet and Sour) 
1 pound of dried beans 
% cupful of sugar 
% cupful of sirup 
1 cupful of vinegar 
Salt and pepper 
» Soak the beans overnight. Drain, 
. add fresh water, and cook until ten- 
der. Add the sugar, sirup, vinegar 
and seasonings, and let simmer 3 or rd 
hours, or bake about 6 hours in a 
slow oven (300 degrees). 


Cake 

% pound of butter, softened 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

5 eggs 

8 cupfuls of pastry flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 eupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Cream the butter and sugar to- 

gether. Add the unbeaten eggs and 
stir well. Add the flour, which has 
been sifted with the baking powder, 
. alternately with the milk. Flavor 
with the vanilla and — in layers in 
a moderate oven (375 d ) for 
about 25 minutes. Spread 1 layer with 
a thick vanilla custard, the next with 
crushed fruit (berries or apple sauce), 
and cover with whipped cream. 


Blanc Mange 
% tablespoonful of pe ee 
1 tablespoonful of cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls of boiling water 
4 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 Seat of whipping cream 
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’ Ha rdy Oriental Poppy 





The Entire Selection of 18 Roots, 
and Labeled, With Planting Directions 
FIELD-GROWN STOCK, 250 ACRES 


The Fischer Nurseries 


Add 25c for Packing and Insurance 


Blooming SPECIAL SALE $37 "i221. 


yy me cot color. 
BEAUTY oO E—Very dark velvety red. 
ERISE BEAUTY. Lich a oustan. 


DELICATA Old: pee 
ENFIELD B Sata — on with maroon 


HENRI CA YEAUX—Old rose, shading into wine color. 
CULES—B 


HER right red on tall, strong stems. 
JO YCE—Large Radiance Rose cdlor on tall erect stems. 
MRS. = ~ > Utes fine salmon pink with orange- 


Tied, medium bright; late. 
NEGRILLON— Vivid carmine. 
ORIEN TALE—Orange-red variety. 
PINK BEAUTY—Large clear pink with black base. 
oarenane— A very beautiful red with strong 
ROYAL SCARLET—Very bright scarlet. 
Fe ee ee ewe doe —4 red with black center. 

WELCOME— 

next WURTEMBERGIA—One of the best tall growing reds. 
All these varieties are grown from seed. 


$3.30 


Evergreen--Dept. 29 
on, Pa. a 
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ITRIS peeeeros 


Beautiful—stately—fits in every Sparkling 
landscape. Ferris extra quality. white flowers 
Tris, id - 89c for your 
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Large— Double 
flowering—l 
white, 1 pink, 1 
red. Order now. 
Plant this Fall. 

















border and 
beds. 


Post 
$1. 
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EARLY 
SUMMER 


Wr: 


FALL 


Stra 


Pot-grown pam wt 6 yest, 28 


thrifty will 
we remove it 


wherry plant we offer will produce, with a minimum of worry of work, fruit 
ei beocitty innilitey Gaol very lanes eines” 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE 24-PAGE STRAWBERRY CATALOG 


Ordinary ‘“‘runner” plants cannot be satisfactorily transplanted at this season. Our ‘Summer to Fall” 

that you pick Strawberries next June. All well rooted, healthy and 

ay ce immense oor. 
m 


the e po of "thin method ie ~ es ae ae early. Order 
in the the Boast September 15th to 25th. NOW to pick your own. 


now as plants should 


Write for our Catalog, and make your own dihutentacttihé ntaatiaenaiin -. 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 





6 “Store” strawberries are 90% disappoint- 
ments. The usual varieties grown for market, 
produce fruit of inferior quality. Eve Pot-grown 





t—each plant carrying its own fat soil-ball, just as 


Box 34 





LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 




















IANT TULIPS 


Dur ove tes 
ot « 
eS among tulips—big gor- 
on 


stems. Grow successfully 


Crime yon cor Pall Comoe, tinge. 
Sete 


208 tekenie Be ee en 











See Advertising Index, page 97 








Seven O'clock 


S SOON as school starts, Mary 
A Elizabeth (my daughter) is up 
betimes! Frequently she bathes, 
and combs, and gets all ready but for her 
school dress. Then she slips on an apron 
and runs down to help me with breakfast, 
which is a very important meal. While I 
make Daddy’s coffee, Mary Elizabeth 
goes into the garden for a bouquet. 
She can get breakfast alone, and on 
Sundays, sometimes, she does. You could 
serve her menu, too: 

Sliced Ripe Bananas in Orange Juice 
Cereal With Cream and Milk 
Coddled Eggs on Buttered Toast 
Milk to Drink 

Use bananas with tiny brown spotsover 
the skin. Peel the fruit and remove the 
stringy fibers. Slice the bananas into sauce 
dishes and squeeze the juice of 14 orange 
(or more) over each dish. Sometimes Mary 
Elizabeth serves a cooked cereal (which 
she may cook the night before, using the 
recipe on the package). Then she quickly 
warms it, in a double boiler, Sunday 
morning. Other times she serves a pre- 
pared cereal right from the package. 

Coddled Eggs 

These eggs are easily cooked. Into a 
saucepan pour 1 cupful of boiling water 
for every egg; that is, into 4 cupfuls of 
boiling water, break 4 eggs. Cover and let 
stand over a very low flame from 5 to 10 
minutes, or until the whites are jellied, 
but do not let them boil. While the eggs 
are cooking, toast and butter the bread. 
Lay slices of buttered toast on a platter. 
Lift the eggs out of the water with a big 
spoon. Serve them on the buttered toast 
immediately.—Mary Elizabeth’s Mother. 
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Picks This and That From School Days! 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


reading 
writing 
"rithmetic 


Then the Story Hour 


by Marguerite Gode 


ING! Ding! Dong! rang the school 
bell up on Twisty Hill. Piggsy and 
Wiggsy, laughing merrily, tucked their 
spellers under their arms and hurried up 
the path. Wag heard the bell, too, but 
because he was feeling very contrary he 
went straight to Hide-away Forest and 
lay down on the cool bank of a brook. 

“Why should anyone choose to go to 
school on such a beautiful day?’’ he asked 
and promptly fell asleep. It was there the 
old Sandman discovered him a short half- 
hour later as he came to fill wooden buck- 
ets with magic sand. 

“Hoity toity!” he cried. A little pig 
who plays truant will not learn to read 
bedtime stories. I must send him back to 
lessons.” So he gathered a handful of 
black sand (the kind bad dreams are made 
of) and scattered it in widening cir- 
cles over sleeping Wag. When it 
touched his eyes, the dream began: 

Wag thought himself in the school- 
room on top of Twisty Hill. Piggsy 
and Wiggsy were there, too, and 
Peter Pork, the neighbor boy. 

“Spell ‘pig,’ ”’ directed Miss Hamp- 
shire, as she pointed a number stick 
at Piggsy. 

“P-i-g and another g-s-y if you 
mean me,”’ he said with a triumphant 
look on his round, cheerful face. 








and 


declared the teacher, 
she wrote a large important A after his 
name on the blackboard. 


“Correct,” 


999 


‘‘Next—spell ‘dinner. 

Wiggsy looked happy. He was next and 
dinner was a thing he enjoyed immensely. 
“T)-i-n-n-e-r,”” he spoke hungrily, “and 
if you care to knew it I would like some 
cabbage and cream soup with grated 
carrots.” 

Peter Pork spelled ‘porridge,’ which was 
the longest word in the book. 

“Study,” she pronounced, turning di- 
rectly to Wag. “This is a word all pigs 
should know.” 

But Wag did not know it. He apparent- 
ly had thought it a word intended only 
for grown-ups who did not care about 
playing in the meadows or lying by baby 
brooks. “S-s-s—,” he stammered. “‘S-t-u- 
p-i-d.” 

Miss Hampshire laid down her speller 
and frowned at him over her spectacles. 
“You are a stupid pig,” she said. “You 
may sit on the three-leg stool in the corner 
and wear the peaked paper hat.” 


“Stupid! Stupid! Stupid!” chanted 


Piggsy. “If you had not played truant 
this morning you would have known your 
lesson.” 

Wag began to cry. He felt very awkward 


(Look on the next page ) 










































and uncomfortable on the high stool. 
“he peaked cap kept slipping and sliding 
and falling over one poor little ear. 

Fall! Yes, Wag was going to fall. 
Everything was spinning about him like 
a top, and he knew he could not han 
on much longer. ‘‘Look out,” he cried, 
“here I come.’’ And down he went topsy- 
turvy. It was the end of the dream. 

Wag sat up and blinked his eyes. He 
coal hese the second school bell chimin 
on Twisty Hill. “If I hurry I may sti 
get there on time,” he breathed, and 
piggity-jigged to Twisty Hill. 

Piggsy and Wiggsy smiled at him 
cheerily as he came thru the door. “We 
are going to have a spelling match today,” 
they whispered; and just as in the dream 
Piggsy spelled “‘pig’”’ with “‘gsy’”’ tacked 
on to it. Just as in the dream Wiggsy 
spelled ‘dinner’ with cabhages and car- 
rots upon the bill-of-fare. 

But when Miss Hampshire turned to 
Wag and asked him to spell “study,” the 
bad dream did not come true. “ ‘S-t-u-d-y,’ 
of course,’ said Wag. “Only a stupid 
person could make a mistake on that.” 

“You are a wise little pig,’”’ commended 
the teacher. “You may go to the head of 
the class.”’ 

Wag did. And the best part about it 
was that he stayed there the rest of the 
school year, for Wag did not like the 
sound of the word called stupid. 


In Art Class 


E HAVE an art teacher at school 

who has many new and interesting 
ideas of things we can make and do. She 
taught the class how to make lovely pic- 
tures: Get as pretty a picture as you can 
find, and then cut cardboard a tiny bit 
larger than the picture. Then paste the 
picture on the cardboard. Sge if Mother 
will give you.a little salt and flour. Mix 
these together and moisten with water. 
Spread this mixture around the picture 
with a knit e, to make a frame. 

It takes a short while for this to dry, 
and then you can paint it with your 
water colors.—Mary Elizabeth Houston 
(10 years old), Mississippi. 


Nature Study 


NE day I saw a bee fall into a kettle 

of water. I found a stick and put it 
under the bee so he could get his legs on 
it. I took the stick and the bee into the 
house. For a long time the bee could not 
get. his wings loose from his body but 
stood wiping his face. Mother gave him 
some light bread and he seemed to like 
it. Finally Mother brought the bee some 
honey and put it down close to him. He 
stopped eating bread and crawled right 
over the crumb of bread to get to the 
honey. He ate a great deal and then he 
flew up to the window. We took him on a 
card and let him out the door. 

Out the door he flew and stopped out- 
side to get his bearings, and then he flew 
away. I think I am going to watch the 
bees and insects more next summer and 
get some books on insects. I shall haul 
rocks in my little red wagon to help pay 
for the books.—Edgar Smith (7 years 
old), Arkansas. 


Books and a Party 


UR public libraries are having a 

contest. It is for the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. The librarian has a 
list of books for each month. Ycu read 
any three of the books listed and then 
make a report on them. Then you show 
the report to the librarian. When she has 
looked at it she will oe you a little 
booklet that has pager or you to put the 
reports in. You do this every month, and 





OUR SPECIAL MAILBOX 


HAvE you a secret mail- 
box that just you and 
your special chums know 
about? Have you a private 
garden that is growing from 
seeds you selected and 

lanted? Do you possess a 
Soak that you like to read 
and re-read? 

The Children’s Pleasure 
Chest enjoys exactly these 
same things. First, it thrives 
on the letters you send it, for 

ou are its special chums. 
Next, by selecting and pub- 
lishing your letters it hopes 
to plant seeds (which are 
your suggestions for whole- 
some fun) in the minds of 
other boys and girls. And 
third, it keeps a scrapbook 
(and no doube you do,, too) 
of the Pleasure-Chest pages; 
this makes a dandy collection 
of ideas and fun, that one 
likes to read, and re-read. 

Do write a letter to The 
Pleasure Chest's secret mail- 
box. Tell about whatever in- 
terests you-—a game, your 
handwork, some school ac- 
tivity, a pet. Two dollars is 

aid for every letter pub- 
ished. Address them to The 
Children’s Pleasure Chest, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


at 











then at the end of the ‘contest the one 
who has written the best group of reports 
gets a prize for his good work. 

Those in the contest will have a half 
day off from school to go to a party the 
librarians are going to give.—Blanche 
Rhodes (12 years old), Indiana. 


After School 


A GROUP of eight boys in my neigh- 
borhood formed a club. We call it 
the Junior Airport Club. We first made 
our field. It was a piece of ground about 
7 x 7 feet. We leveled it and made it 
hard and solid. We then built small planes 
and made hangars for them. 
When we had our toys made we elected 
a commander-in-chief, who is at the 
head of the field. We also elected two 
head pilots. We made a set of rules and 
wrote out licenses for each of the boy 
ilots. Whoever doesn’t obey the rules 
as his license taken from him for a 
given time. But all the boys are cheerful 
and never kick or get angry if they have 
disobeyed and are punished. 
We meet every Friday after school at 
different boys’ houses.—Francis Fehn 
(12 years old), New York. 


Sleep O'clock 


‘T= Dark is gentle and loving, 
It holds me in its arms; 
It lulls me into Slumberland 
Quite safe from any harms. 
The good dark hovers over me 
All thru the long, still night, 
And folds its cloak around me 
Until the morning light. 
It goes away when morning comes; 
: bie Leos ee MB just nght— 
ve a peaceful, happy sleep 
All thru the long, still night. 
—Ruth Ives (15 years old), Ohio, 




















































An attractive part of 


any bathroom 


OU can have an extra toilet room 

anywhere with T/N. There’s no 
separate wall tank to take up room. 
Tank and bowl are combined in one 
piece of highest-quality vitreous china. 
Put T/N under a stairway, in a corner, 
or under a window. 


T/N’s powerful flushing action can 
scarcely be heard through a door. T/N 
is absolutely non-overflowing, too. 


Send coupon... find out ———__ 
how T/N simplifies bath- Orie. b| 


room planning. Patented, Pat. Pend. 


WN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 








W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1109, 220 Delaware Avenuc, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closer. I am inter- 
ested in [] REMODELING [) NEW HOME. 


Name 





Address 





Plumber’s Name 








See Advertising Index, page 97 











Take out 
this insurance 
on your 
canned fruit! 


Some jar rubbers take their job too lightly. 


They get lazy, pull away from the top of 


the jar andallow air to seep inand ferment 
your home-canned fruit and pickles. Then, 
mold forms, and a whole summer’s work 
is lost! 

Good jar rubbers are an insurance 
policy. “U.S.” Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers 
are made by the United States Rubber 
Company in red or white, single or double 
lip. They have been ¢riple tested for— 


STRETCH — “U. S.” 
Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rub- 
bers stretch justenough 
to slip easily over the 
mouth of the hottest 
fruit jar and snap back 
briskly into place with- 
out wrinkles. 


SET — “U.S.” Pe-Ko 
Edge Jar Rubbers hug 
the jar. They will nor 
“blow out’ and allow 
air to enter. 





PERFECT SEAL— 
They make the jar air- 
tight, not only when 
first applied, but until 
the jar is opened—thus 
affording “long-term 
canning insurance.”’ 





“U.S? 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JAR RUBBERS 


We will send you a dozen “U.S.” Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers on receipt of 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
and your dealer’s name and address. Send to 
United States Rubber Company, Room 943 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


PE-KO Edge 














Let Me Start You ina Ne 


sieaes Pelican ak eee aS Business fi 
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A Garden of Sweet 
Perfume 


[Continued from page 28] 


will give a sense of intimacy and se- 
clusion. Our hedge can be of privet, 
unless you dislike the scent of the 
privet flowers. In this case, if you live 
in the North, have a hedge of hem- 
lock, and if this is too expensive, one 
of the many Bush Honeysuckles with 
fragrant flowers. Mountain-laurel and 
rhododendrons have spicy-smelling 
blossoms and make handsome hedges. 
In the South the box makes the finest 
of all hedges, and the Pittosporums 
are good, too. I would like to see a 
hedge of spicebush, which has both 
fragrant flowers and leaves. It is 

native and hardy and ought to do well 
when clipped into a hed; e. For bor- 
dering the flower beds dwarf box is 
the best material. However, if box 
is not hardy in your part of the coun- 
try or too expensive, Sweet Alyssum, 
an annual, makes a fine border plant. 
It should be clipped after its first 
blooming to keep it tidy and encour- 
age it to bloom again. 

In the borders our choice of fragrant 
lants is wide. We can have many 
ragrant spring bulbs, perennials, and 

annuals. lf your beds are to be filled 
with roses, have ground covers under 
them of Violas, verbenas, violets, or 
periwinkle. Blue and purple ground 
covers under yellow, white, or pink 
roses make a satisfactory color com- 
bination. The ground cover acts as a 
mulch, keeps the ground moist, and 
gives the rose beds a neat appearance 
between seasons of bloom. 


N MY own pane across the paths 
I have pat 1es of redcedar. These 
have a turpentine odor especially 
noticeableafter they have been clipped 
or after a rain. The trees are trained 
upon a pipe bent by the plumber. Like 
the Spaniards, I have pots filled with 
Rose Geraniums, heliotrope, lilies, 
tuberoses, and lemon-verbena. As 
most of these are not hardy, they are 
wintered in a warm garage. To edge 
the borders we use Sweet Alyssum 
(the lavender variety is very pretty), 
nasturtiums, forget-me-nots, or Clove 
Pinks. Petunias are used as fillers 
wherever there is a clump of daffodils. 
In early spring we plant them for late 
summer. Behind these low plants 
come the medium-size ones, such as 
asplants, chrysanthemums, and the 
Ce Hemerocallis, iris, phlox, and 
peonies, with here and there a clump 
of Madonna and Regal Lilies, not 
mixed but each kept to itself. In the 
background we have plants which are 
tall and slightly fragrant, such as New 
England Asters and Heleniums. Hon- 
eysuckle and clematis clamber over 
the walls, and roses are trained over 
the arbors. So, beginning with the 
first daffodil in Apri, we have sweet- 
smelling plants all summer until De- 
cember, when the last chrysanthe- 
mum still shows its cheery face above 
the desolate garden, otherwise blight- 
ed by the killing frosts. 

In a small garden there is not space 
for many bushes, but if there is a 
vacant corner a lilac, Philadelphus, or 
Viburnum carlesi will add greatly to 
the fragrance. If ible a gnarled 
old apple tree, with its fragrant blos- 
soms and fruit, overlooking the gar- 
den is as fine in its way as the orange 
trees in the gardens of Spain and 
France. 

If you have a fragrant garden you 
will wish to have a jar filled with 


OLLRATH 


VENTILATED 


ITALIZER 
fer automatic refrigerators 


Keeps tomatoes, lettuce, celery, 
etc. firm, crisp, garden-fresh. 
* Revives them when partly wilted. 
Another use: keeps sandwiches 


perfect for hours! 


























SEVERAL SIZES $785 To $370 


(Slightly higher in some states) 


At your Department Store, Hardware, or 
Housefurnishing Dealer's. If not, send us 
name and address. Write for folder. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
EST.1874 - SHEBOYGAN, WIS, 




















peéO 


buy their roots from BRAND. 64- 
Manual for Brand's customers only 


catalog. 











| The Pride 


and Pleasure 


of Your Garden 


60 acres, most beautifal peonics 
-the triumph of 63 years’ intensive 
development. Peony lovers rian 


history. care, deseri coon dil ouieasatiin 
varieties. Ask for free illustrat 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Box 31 Faribault, Mian. 








with each Iris order. 
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of rare Lily seed 


30 IRISES $1 
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A greasy ring ivind the 
dishpan means 7 
a greasy film on dishes 


Tuart ring tells the tale! It means hard 
water—water filled with harsh alkalis. 
Those alkalis combine with soap and 
grease to form a scum that clings to 
dishes like grim death. 

But you can wash your dishes in soft 
water. Add one or two tablespoonfuls 
of Melo to a dishpan full of the Aardest 
water. Instantly it is softened. Then 
watch the suds pile up—thick and last- 
ing—with less soap. Every trace of 
grease is cut away. Rinsing is swift and 
thorough. When you dry your dishes 
they will glisten spotlessly. And there 
will be no greasy ring around the pan. 

Melo simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, and saves tender 
hands from irritation. It adds comfort 
and satisfaction to the bath. Try it to- 
morrow. Sold by your grocer in conve- 
nient cans—10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
Sani-Flush.) 








Like a“BUILT-IN' 


kcoase yet Sectensl 








——a % x 


Per Section: Lacquer *4"** Unfinished *3"°* 


LEE 


A most desirable and economical bookcase for home 
or office. Sectional: never too large or too small; fits 
odd spaces and s with your needs. Price of 
Single 3 book section stack with top and base, style 
shown"above, unfinished (for home painting) $4 
imitation mahogany or walnut, ($13.25; col 
lacquer, $16.50. Other styles in oak, mahogany, 
an e, with doors, at correspondingly low 
Prices. Shipped from factory oneugres- 
al at a big saving OU. Write for catalog No.8. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls,N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899. 
New York Show Room, 130 West 42nd St. 





potpourri on your table. In England 
people still collect their rose leaves 
and the t leaves of the herbs 
and fill bowls with them, scenting the 
room all winter . lam giving two 
recipes. The first is from Esther Sin- 
ton’s book, ‘“The Shakespeare Gar- 


“Many fragrant flowers and leaves 
can be used in the making of an old- 
fashioned bowl of potpourri. Those 
usually employed are rose petals, 
lavender, lemon - verbena, myrtle, 
rose , bay, ‘mignonette, a | 
pinks, yrings, thyme, mint, an 
other sweet herbs should be used if 
available. Shred the larger leaves and 
dry all in the sun. Mix one ounce of 
orris root, allspice, bay salt, and 
cloves and mix freely with about 
twelve handfuls of the dried petals 
and store in a jar or bowl. A small 
quantity of essence of lemon and 
spirits of lavender may be added but 
are not necessary. Should the mixture 
become too moist add more orris 
root.” 

G. W. Septimus Piesse in his book 
“The Art of Perfumery” gives the 
following recipe: 

“A mixture of dried flowers and 
spice not und. Dried lavender, 1 
pound. Whole rose leaves, 1 pound. 
Crushed orris root (coarse), 144 pound. 
Two ounces each of broken cloves, 
broken cinnamon, and broken all- 
spice. One pound table salt, salt only 
to be used to increase weight and 
bulk of product and sell it cheaper.” 

So here is luck to you in growing 
rom fragrant garden. Altho you may 

raising these sweet-smelling plants 
only for the delight of their fragrance, 
you will derive health from the scent 
of the balsam and the heather, the 
thyme, and the lavender. And when 
summer has gone and you go indoors 
= = by the wot po pee yourself, 
the fragrant petals of your potpourri 
in he howl on the table Ler ay you 
will keep the memory of the lovely 
blooms alive for you until spring 
once more awakens the flowers from 
their winter’s sleep. 


Fragrant Trees: apple trees, wild- 
plum t quince trees, cedar, arbor- 
vitae, hemlock, pine, balsam, and yew, 
flowering crabs (such as ibunda 
and toensis bechteli), lindens (the 
Euro is sweeter than the Ameri- 
ean. It is the lime tree of the English 

ardens and its blossoms scent the air 
or several weeks), honeylocust (with 
honey-scented panicles of white flow- 
ers like bunches of sweet peas), mag- 
nolias (such as conspicua, liliflora, 
and tripetala). 


Fragrant Shrubs: azaleas, box (its 
leaves are fragrant), Calycanthus 
(sweetshrub), Clethra (summersweet), 
Comptonia (sweetfern), Daphne cneo- 
rum, Hamamelis vernalis (witch- 
hazel), Lonicera fragrantissima, Myri- 
ea (bayberry), Philadelphus (mock- 
ora: , privet, rhododendrons, roses, 
spicebush (both leaves and flowers are 
fragrant), Viburnum carlesi. 


Fragrant Annuals: heliotrope, mi- 
gnonette, nasturtium, Nicotiana, pe- 
tunias, Sweet Alyssum, Sweet Peas, 
stocks, verbena. 


Fragrant Biennials and Perennials: 
beebalm, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, clovers, daylily, forget-me- 
nots, gasplant, goldenrod, lavender, 
lychnis alba (evening campion), 

enothera eximia (smells of lemon and 
tuLerose), peonies, phlox, Sweet 
Woodruff, valerian, violets, Violas, 
pansies, waterlilies. 








If women talk 
at all about 
Feminine Hygiene 





Some say THIS 
Some say THAT 


Sp Fa women prefer to listen during discus- 
sions about intimate matters. Perhaps from 
delicacy. More often from fear of leading others 
their own way when they themselves are not 
sure. Women certainly should know more about 
feminine hygiene. Too many different opinions 
are held and expressed. 

In their desire for surgical cleanliness many of 
them use—and advise others to use—caustic and 
poisonous antiseptics that their doctors will not 
condone. They mean well. But they do not 
know the dangers accompanying bichloride of 
mercury and compounds of carbolic acid. 


Zonite is safe to use regularly 


Today these old-fashioned antiseptics are no 
longer necessary. They are replaced by Zonite. 
There can be no areas of scar tissue when Zonite 
is the germicide. No interference with normal 
secretions. No mercurial poisoning. Zonite is as 
safe as pure water and far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that may be allowed om 
the body. 


Actual facts in this booklet 


Mail coupon and get this booklet. The whole 
subject is covered in frank, honest words that 
will not confuse anybody. It will tell you what 
you want to know. In the meantime, buy a 

ttle of Zonite at any drug store. Full direc- 
tions come with it. Zonite Products Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, sunburn 
or skin irritations. Also as an effective deodorant in 
greaseless cream form. Large tube 50c. 


In bottles: 
30c, 60c, $1 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION BH-09 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 


FEL a a! ET 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin Se., Toronto) 
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Make your 


new lawn 


in the Fall! 





T’S the best time, authorities 

agree. The weed season is over 
— weather is mild. 

The time, too, to give old 
lawns the care they need to take 
them safely through the winter. 

New or old—feed your lawn 
Vigoro, thecomplete, balanced 
plant food. 

Vigoro produces strong, deep 
roots that help grass withstand 
severe weather—lessens winter- 
killing and encourages early, 
vigorous spring growth. 

Vigoro, developed by Swift & 
Company, is clean, odorless, and 
inexpensive. 

Order from your garden sup- 
ply dealer today. Vigorois packed 


in five convenient sizes from 100_ 


pound bags to 12 ounce pack- 
ages. Full directions with each. 


Swift & Company 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 


AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 








BIRD MANNA 
MAKES CANARIES SING 


Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them fit. 
This great secret of the St. 
Andreasberg is a food, a tonic and a 
song-restorer. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 


Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 


400 N. 3d. St., Phila.,Pa. Bird Book Free. 






A Garden of Sweet 
Perfume 


Fragrant-leaf Plants: balm (Melis- 
sa), lavender, lavender-cotton, lemon 
grass, Lemon Thyme, lemon-verbena 
(not hardy but can be grown in pots 
and wintered indoors), mint, spear- 
mint, catnip, Rose Geranium, rose- 
mary, spicebush, Sweet Briar roses, 
sweetfern, wormwood, yarrow. 


Fragrant Bulbs: Gladiolus tristis, hy- 
acinth, iris, lilies, lily -of-the-valley, 
narcissus, ore hids, tulips. 


Fragrant Vines: Clematis paniculata, 
honeysuckle, jasmine (not hardy), 
nasturtium, roses, wild grapes, wis- 
teria. 


Perennial Herbs: balm, Pree 
mint (many kinds), marjoram, sage, 
Santolina, sorrel, Sweet Cicely, tar- 
ragon, thyme. 


Annual Herbs: borage, basil, cher- 
vil, marigold, nasturtium, parsley, 
purslane ( Portulaca oleracea and Port- 
ulaca sativa), rampion, Sweet Mar- 
joram. 


How to Have a Farst- 
Class Lawn 


[Continued from page 25] 


predominate. Such seed should be 
sown 4 pounds to each 1,000 square 
feet, or, roughly, 1 pound to a space 
15 by 14 feet. Seeding should be done 
on a calm day, from two directions, 
so as to insure uniform coverage. For 
a very large area it is well to use a 
mechanical seeder, such as the wheel- 
barrow type, in common use on golf 
courses. Following the seeding the 
ground should be sprinkled with a fine 
spray and lightly rolled. 

Subsequent Care. The new grass 
should be cut regularly and not al- 
lowed to grow eadale tall at any time. 
The clippings may be permitted to 
fall every other time, for they have 
fertilizing value. In watering the 
lawn, whether old or new, it is rage 
to follow Nature’s plan, which is 
good soaking once or twice wediiy 
rather than light daily sprinklings. 
Should the surface of the lawn be in- 
—_ to a _——_— baked, a 

ght application of finely und 
peatmoss will be helpful. It will act as 
a soil sponge and enable the ground 
to hold moisture during periods of 
excessive drouth. The feeding of the 
grass may be left to surface applica- 
tions once, twice, or three times 
yearly as occasion demands. Such 
applications should be made in 
April, if once yearly; in April and 
early September if twice; and where 
three are made, June is considered 
the proper summer month. Lawns 
containing many trees will require 
the more frequent feedings. 

While the making and maintaining 
of a first-class lawn is a subject justi- 
fying the publication of volumes of 

ata, Mr. Average Home-Owner, 
who is not making lawns a life study 
but does enjoy the company of a good 
one, may find in these simple sug- 
gestions the way to a edie king, 
uniform, rich, velvety lawn. Asa final 
word, let me again emphasize the 
necessity of soil preparation, good 
seed, and water. 
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Gorgeous 
Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAY'S 
"Pedigreed Bulbs 


Holland grown, care- 
fully selected for 
particular planters. 
Largest sizes guar’ 
anteed. Shumway’s 
Pedigreed Bulbs 
produce blooms of 
gorgeous beauty. 
Our 60 year record 
of business integrity 
is your assurance of 
complete satisfac- 
tion. Reasonable 





prices. 

DELIVERY CHARGES 
PREPAID 

Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
a Darwin Tulips 17 Varieties. hisses $ 3.85 
100 Breedér Tulips 15 aniiatioe .00 
100 Cottage Tulips — eee 
100 Early Single Tulips 12 “ ar | 
100 Early Double Tulips 12 “ ani: an 
100 Crocus, 114” dia. aw enilits 3.90 
100 Hyacinths eS... tia ae 
100 Narcissus, U.S.Grown 5 “ — ......0 8.75 


50 Bulbs at the 100 Rate 
Extra Special—i2 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, Pur- 
ple, Gold Margin, 90c; 50 for $3.50; 100 for $6.25. 
FREE CATALOG in full colors pictures a large 
variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Peonies, Lillies, etc. A very helpful guide to 
gardening, free. Write for it today! 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
122 S. First St. (Founded 1870) R kf i Uli . 





Learnto hea- 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
a At Home—By Mail 


1 A Big. fees: pleasant healthful 







‘ f] ate income possible, many 
) students more than pay for 
course from fees earned while 








STMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 


aunt tums rupee BY pong nt ARTISTS 
















Sesh inde chowd oh far wenhalltan 
sro curating entra Christensen ananey Going i Send for eassrtenans SOU. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Sp meres eaiiamtes of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue No 1, ews any designs on request. 


we Keep i" Wires 
Off the Floor! 
EEC. 





to match your 








TULIP BULBS 20 first size Darwin Tulips 
in ten different colors for 
$1.00, postpaid. A fine collection for the garden. 
Write for free catalog 
HOLLAND AMERICAN SEED copes* 
Grand Rapids 








HAND FORGED IRON WARE 

Hi , Latches, Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 

Andirons, Fireplace Equipment, ete. At Lowest 

Prices. . aoe for Interesting New Catalog. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 

Dept. A Asheville, N. Car. 







































































































PLASTIC WOOD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For baseboard or floor cracks, use 
Plastic Wood. It handles like putty and 
hardens into solid lasting wood, that 
takes paint, varnish or lacquer - 
fectly, adheres permanently, and ES sal 
hard will not chip or crumble. At 
hardware and paint stores in 25c, 
35c and $1.00 sizes. Solvent, for 
softening Plastic Wood, 25c. 


“Things to do with Plastic Wood.” 


This is a book to save every man or 
woman many dollars of repair bills: 
48 pages illustrated, with 100 practical 
uses of Plastic Wood for home, auto- 
mobile; boat, sporting equipment, ship 
model making, etc. By mail, Wc. 
App1son Lesure Co., 129 Bolivar S 
Canton, Mass. 

Please send “‘Things to do with 
Plastic Wood.” I enclose 10 cents, 














Oe) cents tener eS ee owe 
Me home at our risk. Act q oP 
y ty d guarantee. Write ag 
Listen in once for free booklet on home heating 
Radio Programattee burner offer. Agents wanted. 





eee eww ec eoeeerross 


is 
| RNA NAL TING CoO. 
8 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 200- 
y Send your free book "and free on oot 
for stove 1) Also free burner offer 
» Name CP OOOO OSHS Ere EEE SEES OSES ESEeessesEeeesBES . 
: Address... cetbas hau ksa ack dtiues thks es eee ° 
k if interested in making mo as an Inter- 
0 national representative with pro’ territory. 














A Gladiolus Grower 


Chooses Favorites 
[Continued from page 39] 


distinct o—- marking “ - ae t 
suggestive of a peacock’s feather. 
Kunderd has thoun ems in very odd 
combinations of coloring. 

Space does not permit further de- 
scriptions of these nor of the diver- 
gent types; I am leaving them for you 
to discover for yourself. 

* Storage: The harvest season yea | 
starts ut the last of August wit. 
us, beginning with the bulblet stocks 
and ending with the large bulbs. Stock 
is dried carefully, out of the sun, 
before carrying it to the storage 
chamber for about one month’s cur- 
ing, after which the old bulb and roots 
beneath the new one should be re- 
moved and discarded, sorting the 
stocks according to sizes and bulb- 
lets for convenience in planting next 
season. 

The storage chamber should be like 
that in which one keeps vegetable 
such as potatoes. It should be onal 
and frostproof. 

The Root Louse. At the beginning of 
winter you will be concerned with 
pests which may be important in 
storage. One of these, the root louse, 
is an imported insect, coming in with 
certain bulbous stock from Holland, 
in appearance very like the ordinary 
aphis seen on roses, except that these 
are gray and work under the surface 
of the soil, where they are fostered 
on the bulbs by ants, who milk them, 
as we do cows. They also work on the 
bulbs in storage. It is in here they do 
their greatest damage, literally suck- 
ing out all the juices of the bulbs if 
not prevented, which means loss of 
the bulbs. Mealy bug very seldom 
attacks the bulbs. Stock in storage so 
infested may be cleaned by dippin 
the de-husked bulbs in a solution o 
nicotine and soap for several hours 
and carefully drying. A preventive 
of attack while in storage, if the stock 
is free at the time of placing therein, 
may be effected by placing lumps of 
gum camphor among the stock, re- 
newing this as frequently as seems 
necessary, as the gum camphor evapo- 
rates. This preventive is the result of 
a discovery by Adam Steinhauer, De- 
troit, Michigan, an amateur of note. 


UYING Stwck. One of the first 
rules to observe in keeping one’s 
stock free from disease is never to ac- 
cept bulbs from a grower whose stock 
is known to be infected. Examine 
your bulbs carefully when received 
and return all stock that shows the 
least bit of discoloration beneath the 
husks, or other suspicious injury, and 
expect a replacement of healthy stock 
or the refund of the purchase price. 
The disease we read so much about 
of late may be attributed to careless- 
ness in culture, in harvesting, in stor- 
of the stocks, or in the selection 

of the site for growing the stocks. A 
wet harvest season, when the stocks 
‘are not properly dried off, is one of 
the most serious causes of disease. 
Given a sunny location and well 
drained, a soil not too heavy (heavy 
soils are all right except for difficulty 
in harvesting the stock) or too rich in 
new humus that may have present 
other than beneficial organisms, there 
is no very reason why your 
stocks, if clean to start with, cannot 
be kept clean of disease and insect 
pests kept under control. 
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IF YOU ARE THRIFTY 


~YOU WILL 
NIT TTA ae 


THE ) WATERBOY 


OST OF US are alike when it 

comes to spending money. 
That’s why we know you'll a 

reciate this bargain offered by 

lco-Light. For the P Waterboy 

is built especially for thrifty folks. 

Just look what you get for onl 
$78.50. First, a water system wit 
a tank that’s galvanized inside and 
out... a tank that lasts three times 
as long as the ordinary kind...a 
tank that will never turn your water 
rusty. 

Then you get a water system 
that’s fully automatic... one that 
starts, stops, runs and oils itself... 
one that has the resources and pres- 
tige of General Motors behind it. 

Taken all in all, the Pp Waterboy 
with galvanized tank, is just the 
kind of a water system you want. 
And the price is only $78.50 f.0.b. 
factory—complete with galvanized 
tank. No wonder the IP) Waterboy 
is first choice with shrewd buyers. 

Let us send you aij the facts 
about the P Waterboy—and other 

Water Systems for deep and 
shallow wells—for large or small 
homes—in city or country. Let us 
explain the G.M.A.C. easy pay- 
ment plan. Send for illustrated book 
at once. Mail the coupon—NOW. 










ELEecTRAc 


General Motors 
“The Gold Standard of Quality” 


B Electric Wate Sie Delco-Light 
Electric Plants Delcogas are sold 
and warranted by Delco-Light Company, 


gp 4Ne Ze 


DELCO-LIGHT COM PANY 
SUBSIDIARY F GENERAL MOTORS COR patel TF 


oe ~ ty ve 
s q 


See Advertising Index, page 97 
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HARD TO HEAT? 





Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


Ever notice how hard it is to keep your 
home at a comfortable temperature? Ever 
feelsudden,unexplainable drafts that chill 
you through and through? Ever catch cold 
for no apparent reason? You'll find out 
why in a free booklet called— 


“The High Cost of Lost Heat”’ 


It tells about air-leakage through cracks 
around windows and doors. It tells why seal- 
ing these cracks means healthful 
comfort. With the booklet comes 
a free heat-loss analysis that 
shows, in advance, exactly why 
Monarch tubular interlocked 
Metal Weatherstrip will save 
you from $35 to $100 each 
year for the life of your 
home! Installations made 
by factory trained experts. 















MONARCH ' 


LASER) —yc-. ch Metal 


Controls the Air soot ‘Penroas St: 


St. Louis 
Send booklet, “‘The High Cost of Lost Heat’’ and 


FREE heat-loss analysis. 


Name 2. 





Address 





C] Check here for full details on special plan that per- 
mits = to enjoy the advantages of Monarch 
eal 


Metal therstrip while paying for it. 





TULIPS 
for Your Garden 











Home Lighting in a 
Modern Manner 


[Continued from page 24] 


outstandingly the chief character- 
istic of the modernistic room, and we 
find the designers meeting this prob- 
lem with fascinating contrivances of 
monel metal, silver, and brass 
most successfully with frosted or 
etched-glass shades in forms that 
often give the observer no idea that 
the object upon which his gaze rests 
is truly a lamp. A frosted-glass ball on 
a square or rectangular base of metal 
may conceal a bulb and makes an ex- 
cellent reading lamp with no glare 
and ample illumination. Other | a0 
point metal shades toward the ceilir 
and, keeping higher than eye iveet 
afford no glare but a generous flood 
of riot Tike thru the whole room. 
The angular shapes so loved by the 
modernist designers are particularly 
good in metal and sconces, and port- 
able fixtures are doubly pleasing for 
this reason. In their simplicity they 
are suited to a room of any peri 
not confined alone to the modern. 
Candlelight seems to be gaining 
greatly in Fever every year. It has no 
rival for subdued light and charm and 
is always popular for a dining-room 
table. A certain informality and hos- 
pitality prevails in a candlelit room. 


ITH this wealth of material from 

which to select, it sometimes be- 
comes a bit of a problem to determine 
what will be most satisfactory for the 
place which we wish to fill. A few gen- 
eral rules, practically universal, prevail 
in the placing of lights, without regard 
to the period or style of the home in 
question. The older systems of light- 
ing were limited, and lamps were 
carried from place to place as needed. 
The ideal of today is a light wherever 
needed, whether it be in use all of the 
evening or not. The distribution of 
light from a lamp will determine the 
placing of others. A wall bracket well 
placed may amply serve a reading 
group with no table lamp to supple- 
ment it. Bridge lamps are always 
popular for reading. 

Bedrooms and bathrooms must be 
well lighted to be comfortable to their 
occupants. A mirror is serviceable only 
when one can see in it at any time of 
the day or evening. The same is true 
of bathroom mirrors or those of dress- 
ing tables. A light which can be 
reached from the bed will serve not 
only as a reading lamp but will save 
many stubbed toes. This last light 
reminds me of a new idea in night 
lights—a bulb set back of frosted 
glass, and in the wainscoting, right 
down to the floor, so that it casts a 
light over the floor near the bed. 

Use great care in selecting the 
shades for your lamps, for an exqui- 
site fixture can be ruined with a shade 
that is badly proportioned or poor 
in color. Above all, do not get the 
shade too heavy for the lamp shaft. 
The width of the fixture as well as its 
height must be considered, and a top- 
heavy effect is clumsy. Remember 
that the slope of the side of your shade 
determines a great deal the spread of 
light from the lamp and that the 
thickness of the shade proper governs 
the diffusion of light and glare. 

We have grown to be a nation of sun 
worshippers and light seekers, and we 
recreate in our evenings the daylight 
by means of our lights. With care and 
thought we can indeed make our 
lamps the suns of our homes. 


Illustrated Lectures 
pee D2 











COXA 


LLUSTRATED lectures on land- 

seaping and gardening subjects 
will provide helpful and enjoyable 
indoor meetings for your organiza- 
tion this fall and winter. 


Write now for information about securing 
them without actual expense so that your 
club can arrange for including these care- 
fully prepared and beautifully illustrated 
lectures in your program for this year. The 
\ coupon below is for your convenience. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me information about the Illus- 
trated Lecture on 
0 Landscape Gardening and Design, or 
0 Thruout the Year with Bulbs 


ey en pokvesadanaathens écun ‘ 
Bitest Ged lO. cc cas cccadeptoses.cnnes 











FREE 
RADIO cataroc 
ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 
eae = Aigeetc 


shaw. tana ate DEPT. Ben cmneaco 
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1 New Moerheimi Blue Se 75 


New wonderful improv + of the famous Kosters oe Sngeee, with 
FS ee Tey er bier de 00 Faxes, 
tro: nts ches, 5 year roo or 

i oY cae Rockery plants, Perennials, Shrubs. hee Pond 


Thomsen Nursery Company (Catalog Free) Mansfield, Pa. 


TULIPS—PEONIES PERENNIAL f PLANTS 


and Breeder Tulips, May blooming, long »' Top 
} ey = from Helped. 20 assorted —; “bulbs re 00; 45 > Aves 
colors lege © ulbs $2.00. *Feonles 5 roots Pink, White Red, 
yore < 5 nd $2.00. 10 Iris, assorted colors $1.00. All 4 collections 
for $5.25. Prepaid to your door. 


CARL SCHROEDER, Jr., 3124 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, lows 


WEDDINGS 


ban graved 95:00. ‘Cormeot Ss neg ee. ~ eee Se 














hddplin Engevig Coy 2 828 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Interior Decoration 
Study Bi 


at 
Home 








IRIS 25 $1.50 — 100 $5.00 


Good divisions. Many colors. Some sel? = 

each. Delphinium ones 10c. Phiox 15c. Assorted colo 

Jap Lantern plants 100. azing Star 12c. All healthy chats 
No on leas than 50¢ 

F.H. PALMITER & SON : : JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Scrubbing 


is sO unnecessary 





Tuar hated task—scrubbing a toilet bowl 
—need never be performed in your home 
again! There is a modern way—dquick, 
easy and far more sanitary. 

Merely sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow the directions on the can 
and flush. Watch the results. The bowl is 
snow-white. All incrustations are swept 
away. All odors vanish. All germs are 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try SaniFlush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25c¢; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Mero 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flus 


CLEANS CLOSET 
“(BOWLS WITH. 
OUT SCOURING 


qh Siderwnn pS 
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Let 
Calvert School 
come to you 


Catvert Scuoor, since its 
foundation 33 years ago, has 
successfully taught thousands 
of children in their own homes in ev part 
of the world. Calvert Home Tostruction Cousens 
enti e * —s from Ki 

to Hi under the supervision spe- 
cialists in child education. Each pupil’s work 
is individually guided by a Calvert teacher 
in Baltimore. 

An Ohio mother writes: “While living in 
the country, my little daughter had the vert 
course with such success that at twelve she is 
a freshman in High School, and finds the work 
very easy.” 

With Calvert Home Instruction your child 
Can go as fast or as slowly as necessary. 

V. M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author of 
“‘A Child’s History of the World,” “A Child’s 
Geography,” etc., is Headmaster. 

For descriptive booklet address 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
159 E Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 






















CANDIES sell ‘at 4 times ™ 
onions 
you learn. Same 





Clubs for Juniors 


[Continued from page 48 } 


very vigorous educational plan that 
has the co-operation of state agricul- 
tural colleges and county govern- 
ments all over the country. It is de- 
signed to teach thru doing and is 
organized to promote better practices 
in agriculture and home economics 
and finer things in rural life; at the 
same time, it develops wholesome, in- 
Seriowt, public-spirited boys and 


a= of the essentials of membership 
is that each boy or girl who takes up 
the work shall learn and demonstrate 
some better practice in agriculture or 
home economics under the guidance 
of a competent leader, keep a record 
of this work, make a public exhibit, 
and report on it to the county-exten- 
sion agent. 

Members of 4-H clubs are associ- 
ated in groups of 5 to 50 or more. 
These clubs are conducted in aecord- 
ance with parliamentary practices. 
The club program usually flows from 
and centers about the work the boy 
or girl is doing in the home. The pro- 
gram is eneianed by demonstrations, 
exhibits, songs, games, yells, music, 
and social activities. Tours about the 
county to study livestock, farm crops, 
home improvements, and so on are 
often made a part of the club activi- 
ties. 

To learn all about the 4-H Club 
movement, write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, or to your 
state agricultural college. 

Of course you know about The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America, 
which organization is sponsored by 
Better Homes and Gardens, The maga- 
zine devotes a page each month to 
outlining an activity for Junior Gar- 
deners and sends free on request its 
leaflets which tell about the activities 
which the children should under- 
take. Awards are made by the maga- 
zine as the children accomplish each 
Pa. 

he purpose of The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America is to stimulate in- 
terest in gardening among boys and 
girls from 4 to 15 years old. The di- 
rectors of the organization are not in- 
terested in tremendous numbers of 
Junior Gardeners unless they are 
properly directed by one counselor for 
each 25 Juniors, altho 5 or 10 under 
one counselor is sufficient. 

Anyone in any community may or- 
ganize Junior Garden Clubs. Many 
schools, too, are adopting the work. 
For complete information write to 
Cousin Marion, care of The Junior 
Garden Clubs of America, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


{Mrs. LeCron has a new club 

fo pee to offer you containing a 
ist of good books particularly helpful 
to members of the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
4-H Clubs, The Junior Garden Clubs 
ef America, and their leaders. Or she 
can send you her leaflet, No. B-O-1, 
‘Source Material for Club Programs” 
(for adult clubs) or a good list of 
general and varied suggestions for 
adult club programs. 

If you need these leaflets or would 
like help with any other phase of 
your clubwork, ad Helen Cowles 

ron, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and inclose a 2- 
cent stamp for the postage on her 
reply.—£pDIToR. | 
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CHAIAALAAAAA OOOO aIOaIMIoIOI oOo oe? 


HIS dainty semi-Colonial 

Brocade pattern lends itself 
admirably to bedroom, living room 
or hall where choice Colonial pieces 
or even reproductions are part of 
the picture. 


Combining the decorative vir- 
tues of Colonial and modern design, 
Sanitas adds its own features such 
as waterproof surface, non-fading 
colors and strong cloth back that 
discourages wall cracks. 


There are one hundred and forty 
Sanitas styles from which to choose 
—modern and period designs for 
every room in the house, and a 
group of charmingly delicate plain 
tints in dull finish. 


Sanitas, now in its twenty-fifth 
year, is sold by leading dealers 
and decorators. Protect yourself 
by looking for the Sanitas trade- 
mark on the back of each roll, It 


is not Sanitas unless so stamped. 


The Standard Textile Products 
Company 
320 Broadway Dept.34 New York 


Booklet and Samples 
































See Advertising Index, page 97 








How to Plant the 
HOME GROUNDS 


—is the title of a booklet written by E. H. (“Chinese”) 
Wilson, Director of Arnold Arboretum, world famous 
authority on plant life, especially to help the home 
owner achieve modern and more beautiful home 
grounds. Sent FREE upon request. 


How To Make An 
Outdoor Living Room 


—tells in detail how to plan and plant an Outdoor 
Living Room in modern style. Send only 25c for this 
comprehensive booklet. 


eae ea COC 


Send This Coupon Today 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
469 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 
FREE 0 “How To 
Plant The Home 
Grounds” AA. > dew a St das det ben 6 << 
Send 25ce 0 “How 
To Make An Out- 
door Living Room” Address. ......+-+eseseseeceres 





on 
Building aHomem || 


SERENTA 





(-harm~ 
Some spend thousands and 
still don’t achieve it. 


ye our FREE booklet will show you how 
you may capture that elusive quality, easily 
and inexpensively .... for either your present 
home or the one you’re planning. . . . It will 
tell you, also, how to obtain the comforts 
and fuel economies of perfect insulation. How 
to increase your home’s value, or enhance its 
saleability. How, in short, you can live in 
**Serenia,” that happy state of mind enjoyed 
by those who build wisely and beautifully. 


RED BAND £Y SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Address—Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Gentlemen: iiadiye send, without obligation on my 
part, your free book , “Buil ding a Home in Serenia.” 








Reviving an Old 
Craft 


[Continued from page 35] 


center is blue and has orange dots 
along it to the points of the diamonds. 
This diamond rests on a blue and vio- 
let background and has as a border 
these colors, in the following order: 
violet, blue-green, yellow-green, and 

‘ellowish tan. When the rug is fin- 
ished it is lined with suiting-weight 
cloth, in one of the darkest colors of 
the design. Tack this backing to the 
rug in various places to make it firm- 
er. This may be used for a bedroom 
rug or as a cover for a hall chest. 

The pillow is woven with wool or 
dyed monk’s-cloth ravelings. The 
colors, starting at the center, are 
violet-red on a cross of green-yellow 
and green. This is placed on a back- 
ground of colors in the following 
order: light violet-red, dark violet- 
red, violet, blue-violet, and green- 
blue. The back of the cushion is 
monk’s cloth dyed to harmonize. The 
front of the pillow is woven both ways 
of the material. 

Natural-color draperies are charm- 
ing when this method is used. The 
design in the illustration is very sim- 
ple to do as it leaves the material in 
the background. However, in the 
design part weave both ways of the 


material to get a solid color. The 


colors from the bottom up are the 
following: orange, green-yellow, green, 
blue-green, blue, and violet. This de- 
sign is also effective on the ends of a 
table runner or the edge of a bed- 
spread. 

The table runner also shows the 
natural material thru the center. The 
edge and the cross bars are done in 
orange ravelings. This also makes a 
good design for a couch cover. 

Monk’s cloth is one of the most 
popular materials sold for couch 
covers. It is especially suitable for the 
boy’s room if dyed in a dark color. 
The illustration shows a bedspread 
or couch cover made of it. The de- 
sign has a yellow-green center, with 
an outer edge of blue-violet. The 
cross bars are light violet-red, with 
a line of violet around the entire 
outside edge. This is woven with the 
frayed, dyed monk’s cloth and gives 
the appearance of a surface pattern 
woven directly into the material. The 
monk’s cloth may be dyed a dark 
color before the design is woven on. 
A dark blue background is charming 
for this color scheme. 


Prices of Artcraft 
Articles 


No. 687, length of monk’s cloth 
22 x 28 inches for a rug, with a chart 
of the design showing color placings, 
also detailed instructions of number 
of threads of a color to weave in each 
direction; price 50 cents. 

No. 688, monk’s cloth for front and 
back of a pillow 13 inches square, with 
a chart and instructions for color 
placings on the pillow’s top; price 40 
cents. 

No. 689, curtain length 214 yards 
long by the natural 50-inch width of 
the monk’s cloth, with a diagram and 
instructions for design. This splits 
into draperies 25 inches wide by 244 
yards long; price $3. 

No. 690, a table-runner length of 































Convenient 








Clothes Closets 


You can economically modernize your clothes 
closets in a few moments by installing K-V 
Clothes Closet Fixtures, the extension garment 
carrier that doubles the storage capacity of small 
closets and keeps clothes in perfect order. From 
12 to 60 inches long. Handsomel yy Lasts 
always ... Our booklet tells of this and and other 
modern clothes closet conveniences. Write for it. 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. 
1592 Muskegon Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, .MICH. 


ClothGjosebixtur® 











Plant 
Maule Bulbs 


You can have gorgeous flowers 
in your garden next spring and 
in your home this winter. 
Plant Maule bulbs this fall. 
Low cost. Little effort. Won- 
derful blooms. 


The MAULE 

Fall Bulb Book F REE 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Crocus and many other bulbs for fall planting. 


All our bulbs are full of vigorous, virile life. Any 
one can grow them. Send for book today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
411 Maule Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 











MIRRORS and WHITE 
PAINT gleam with new 
beauty when cleaned with 
WRIGHT'S 
IZLZVER CREAM 


LA. "ae Which a » inc. 


Street 
Keene ... New Hampshire 























piper Enis ce COLLECTION 


crimes (Al ested wien 
At one be y ope You 
Uve Net 1 a Makes soe for 


en enaLt sideal LLINOTs 





25 Hardy Perennials Bloom Next Year $2 
Seach of any & kinds, Deiphinien. Pyrethrum, Big Oueriet Oriental 
Fopeg. Ce santhemum, x Columbine. Comerbery Re Bells, . Lo 
Write 7 lat of oo —-% 8 Peon “4 y Seedlings $1 $i. * 20 First- -year 
Rega tes 
10 First-year Big Scariet Oriental Poppies Bloom next year $1. 
SHILOH GARDENS P. 0. Box 650 OMAHA, NEB. 








VERY SPECIAL: 0x0 000 jt o( phoma 
and a copy of my Iris Boo! fo sece ghee twenty cents. 


Circular of 
A. B. KATKAMIER PRACRDON, N. ¥. 
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Cracked Walls 


made good as new 


You can easily make cracked 
walls and ceilings good as 
new with Rutland Patching 
Plaster —the quick, money- 
saving mender, Just mix with 
a little water, then fill crack or 
hole. If you want a perfect, 
lasting job, be sure to ask for 
Rutland Patching Plaster— 
made by the secret Rutland 
formula that insures absolute 
whiteness and permanence. 
At paint, wall-paper and hard- 
ware stores. Rutland Fire Clay 
Co., Rutland, Vermont. 











RUTLAND 
PATCHING 
PLASTER 
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“t ~ Address: “Cutiowe.” Dept 18, Malden, Mase. 5 









































































































































monk’s cloth, 16 x 48 inches, with 
design chart; price 60 cents. 

No. 691, a 2-yard cut of monk’s 
cloth 50 inches wide for a couch cover 
or bedspread, with diagram of the 
design to be used; price $2.50. 

Al monk’s cloth is offered in 
natural-color (buff) only, and esti- 
mates on any special size to be used 
for dyeing and raveling or for other 
projects will be given on request. The 
colors and yarns for weaving are not 
included with any of the above orders. 
You may wish to vary the suggested 
color schemes or use materials ate 
hand, so we offer the designs and 
background material only. 

Address pattern orders to Ruby 
Short McKim, the Arteraft Depart- 
ment, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Goods should reach 
you in 10 days or 2 weeks. Cash or its 
equivalent should accompany orders. 





A Breakfast Set for 
the Small Kitchen 


[Continued from page 34] 


Both benches should be fitted and 
hinged in the same manner. 

Good quality cupboard catches 
may be used to hold the table and 
bench —_ in place when folded up 
against the wall. 

After a thoro going over with sand- 
aper the set is ready to be painted. 
t may be finished natural, stained, or 

enameled. Ordinarily, enamel is the 
most satisfactory for a kitchen. If 
enameled the whole thing should be 
given two or three coats of primer and 
two coats of enamel, with a thoro 
sanding after each coat. 

Enameled in two different, well- 
matched colors, this set is a decora- 
tion in any kitchen. 


From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 
[Continued from page 42] 


planting Watsonias and Freesias 
(including the rainbow varieties), 
also begin planting the dutch bulbs 
as well as Anemones, Ranunculus, and 
dwarf gladiolus. 

Roman Hyacinths potted now 
will bloom before Christmas. 

Give attention to autumn-bloom- 
ing plants, staking, cultivating, fer- 
tilizing, and disbudding when neces- 
sary. Irrigate well. Study and re- 
arrange color borders and beds and 
make notes for next year. 

Sow now for winter blooming: 
Sweet Peas, pansies, Violas, violets, 
Primula malacoides, and Aubrietias. 
In southern California sow bedding 
setunias, lobelias, larkspur, Nemesia, 
inum, nasturtium, Centaurea, and 
Calendulas. 

Plant out all seedlings already 
.sown, both perennials and annuals, 
and set some cyclamen plants out-of- 
doors in favorable locations in the 
shade. Also make cuttings now of 
fuchsias, heliotrope, hydrangeas, Sal- 
vias, verbenas, petunias, and rock 
plants. 

The summer-blooming Francoa 
ramosa, a perennial, may be started 
now in Coast regions, either by divi- 
sion of the roots or by sowin seed. It 

refers a cool, moist, partially shaded 
ocation. (Continued on next page 











Statler 
service 








awaits 





e 
you in 

* a & 
six cities 
So you get “Statler Service”’ here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions— and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 


“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Mote/ Pennsylvania | 








See Advertising Index, page 97 
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Build Your Own Home » 





MODERN HOMES 


World’s Lowest Prices! 
Save $500 to $2000 at our amazing new prices. Wefur- 
nish Plan-Cut materials, plans, with building instruc- 
tions. Choose from 100 ‘sturdy h omes. Brick, stucco, 


or wood. No extras! Save 4 labor cost 
—18% waste. free coupon. 


Easy to build with our er mate- 
a ee 













Design shown = ca ==" 
x ae 

$56 up Planned for sunshine, warmth, ventila- 

tion. Easy to build. Plan-Cu’ 


<q Remodel Waar Home > 


Get our free estimate. Mill prices. Quick service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or ior monty hack. 
.< 5000 Bargains 


Lumber, windows, doors, 
ing, roofing, paints, cabinets, 
screens, hardware, etc. Write. 


.< Get Free Book 
























If you plan to build, repair or re- 
model, yoy et our of 100 
homes and 5000 building material bargains, 





World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1497 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 


| 

| 

| en D Balding Metert 5 Se 
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| Gordon-VanTine | 
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ZILA ER'S 


OLD TYME 


aa 





of any one of these deb. 


-paid. Add 
“Se West af Rockies. 


H. W.ZIEMER, Inc. 
860 21st Street 

ilwaukee, 

Wis. 





(0 Send me folder and B-1 
information on your OLD TYME delicacies. 


I enclose é. eS ea Send me 
—. OLD TYME Summer Sausage at $1 
[| OLD TYME Salami Sausage at $1 
C) OLD TYME Sliced Bacon at $1 




















Gulf Coast 


Sow annual flower seeds now for 
April bloom. Use seed flats or cold- 
frame for English Daisy, Calendula, 
pansy, Virginian-stock Sweet Alys- 
sum, and other seeds which should be 
protected from driving rain. 

Sow broadcast the hardier annu- 
als where the flower will be wanted, 
such as bordering the shrubbery. 
These are eee, poppy, Linum, 
candytuft — marigold, zin- 

hia. and the like like. If the ground i is rich 
and well prepared they will give ex- 
cellent results without further care. 

Aphis on chrysanthemums may 
be controlled as suggested in the 
Florida notes. 


Chrysanthemums grown out-of- 
doors may be covered with cheese- 
cloth or muslin as soon as the buds 
begin to unfold. This will protect 
them from dust and heavy rains and 
give better quality flowers. 

Winter-blooming Okxalis (Ber- 
muda Buttercup is the yellow one and 
Grand Duchess is the pink) should be 
planted this month eithe r out-of-doors 
as a border or in the house as pot 
plants and in window boxes if there is 
a sunny exposure. A fern dish for the 
table is excellent filled with Oxalis, as 
it may be placed in a sunny window 
between meals and used on the table 
to brighten the meal. 

Trim back rank-growing plants 
and spray the entire garden before 
the seedlings come up. There are two 
or three months more for caterpillars 
to work. Use arsenate of lead for this 
purpose. 

Ants may be controlled as sug- 
gested under the Florida notes. 





TIMELY GARDEN LEAFLETS 


. M. HUSTED, landscape archi- 
tect, has prepared a series of 
rams and a splendid leaflet, No. 
-79, “Grading for Lawns,” which 
deals with establishing the correct 
grades in connection with the house 
as a preliminary step in lawn-making. 
Leaflet No. B-G-80, “Strawberries 
peat Are Everbearing.” by Fred E. 

erguson, is an extre y interesting 
and informative leaflet on the culture 
of the everbearing varieties of straw- 
| berries which are so lar 








thruout the United States. __ 
It will be interesting at this time of 
| the year to read Leaflet No. B-G-35, 
| “*The Fall Garden Campaign, ” which 


is a plea for good eihaaiohas ? in n 
——- you revamp your garden this 


During this month there will be 
many garden contests in the various 
cities. In order that you may have 
some idea of the copannnes of your 
home grounds you wr a be interested 
in Leaflet No. B-G-43, “Judging the 
Home Grounds.” It would be inter- 
esting to look over the possibilities of 
our yards and score them for our own 
satisfaction. 

Many persons are interested in | 
Leaflet 473 B-G-47, “‘Making Cut- 
tings of Shrubs,” at this time of the 
year, inasmuch as this leaflet dis- 
cusses the making of cuttings in the 


fall of the year. 

Few of the leaflets we have issued 
have so much information ked 
into them as has Leaflet No. 19, 


“Fifty Approved Shrubs for Home- 
planting in the Northern States,” 
which deals with such important 
questions as season of bloom, need for 





Distinguished! 
In the beauty and luxury 
of its appointments. In the 
excellence of its cuisine— 
unsurpassed here 
or abroad. But 
most of all in 
its guests. The 
Blackstone is the 
Chicago home 
of the world’s 
notables. 








BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue — on the Lake Front 
CHICAGO 


Also operating The Drake Hotel, Chicago 








Pas OLD - FASHIONED, 


HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Outdoors During Winter 
For August and Fall Planting. Will Bloom Next Summer. 
12 DELPHINIUMS or HARDY LARKSPURS—46 light blue, 
12 Far > aac, pink, salmon- 
pink—$2.50 post 
12 HARDY FLOWERS for ROCK GARDENS—2 each of 6 
species—$1.90 paid. 


12 HARDY FLOWERS for SHADY PLACES—2 each of 6 
species—$1.90 postpaid. 
free catalogue of 265 varieties of Hardy 
Birawberry Ras Blackberry. rape. joa lever 
or fall planting. 





HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y 

















onDER TRIS “"Pianting 


It’s late. Stags your our new fris now. Our catalog 
is still available, ms Ge oicest varieties. Tells 
how to plant and grow t 


CARL SALBACH 























sun and per ygeld pose distance, 
height in feet, and spread. 

We shall be pleased to send you any 
or all of these leaflets on receipt of a 


2-cent stamp for each orie requested. | 


Address Department L, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes a 
| Gardens, Des Moines. In ordering, 
please specify the name and number 
(for instance, B-G-79, “Grading for 
| Lawns’) of each leaflet. 
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merican Farm 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 





BARGAIN IRIS COLLECTIONS (1.32 "xi..28 "yi 


and L. A. Williamson $1. Asia, Assbawedour and Semen 

$1. &—26 and our $1. .C.H, Maye 
mag pink $1. mee Se Beau Ideal, Midwest All 
five with a aoe i $5 French for $5. (41 ail d ust 


on request 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS . . Oswego, Kans. 








WHITE LEGHORN 5X5 ong, wants 


and post foundation Loe rl 
bred $9 years. Wianerd of 90 eng coatenss. | Tenip co D. 


George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. 





one month. eas 
. siege Reese GRP dare ee 


600 H St., Melrose 

















Home and Garden Ideas of Real Value 


For your convenience in locating advertisements and in securing folders, samples, 







































































booklets, and further information about the products and services in which you 
are interested —we have listed and elassified the advertisers in this issue. 
Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples Names ¢, Manufacturers and Booklets, Folde?s, or Samples 
Distributors Offered Page Distributors Offered Page 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES Lundstrom Mfg. Co., The C. J............ Catalog Sectional Bookcases........ xo 
Pe a ea ee 13 Meee PustrPin Co....... 2... ssrcireviors Push-less Hangers , dttecenst ae 
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could almost reach out to it as I write, is Pike’s 
Peak. For just a few days of vacation in the 
hottest weather I have been resting here and absorbing 
inspiration and information from Nature’s own gardens. 

The wisdom of the American national-park policy 
becomes more and more apparent with the years. It is 
fortunate indeed that there are.vast tracts in the moun- 
tain states which are preserved forever as the people’s 
playgrounds. In some instances commercialism has 
crept in, and occasionally the natural scenery is harmed 
by ugly shacks or gashes in the mountainside or money- 
making devices, and occasionally visitors violate the 
wildflower laws or litter the landscape with trash; but 
as a rule the wild beauty is unspoiled. 

Every state should have stringent laws against the 
wanton destruction of natural beauty, and I know that 
all of you who read this are helping to build sentiment 
to back such laws. 


A CROSS the editor’s desk, so close that it seems I 


ONE more thought concerning the Nature trail. 
The automobile and the railroad train, instead of 
distracting attention from home, are constructive forces 
for home building. With paved roads and steel rails, we 
are whisked from one state to another, where we gather 
hints to be used in our own home adventure. We see 
how our neighbors are living, and we profit by their 
examples. And neighbors are not confined to the next 
block. They may be in the next state or in several states. 
The whole country is one big neighborhood, and I find 
that Americans are becoming more and more neigh- 
borly all the time. 


ORE of our favorite beliefs, based upon your letters, 
is that you are interested in what we call the ‘‘prob- 
lem” house; that is, the house which presents certain 
practical problems that come into the very lives of 
people who give close study to their homes. 

This month we present an article by Benjamin F. 
Betts, editor of The American Architect, which tells 
what the small house most needs. Mr. Betts has given 
careful study to the needs of those who want to build 
houses that are small but intensely practical and livable. 
One of the things he discusses is the combined living-room 
and dining-room. And then he carefully analyzes the 
problem of how to create the greatest possible usable 
areas. Economies in building are analyzed. Closet space 
is studied. He presents, as an example, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Cowan, of Demarest, New Jersey, who 
have a home in which some interesting problems are 
worked out. It is by publishing articles dealing with 
real houses built by people who have made a close study 
of their own needs that Better Homes and Gardens hopes 
to be increasingly useful to those who expect to build 
homes of their own. How, for instance, should the living- 
room be combined with the dining-room? Right there 
you have the subject for a whole evening’s discussion. 
If you stop to think of what the neighbors argue about 
when a newly built house is discussed, you will get a 
picture of just what we like in an article on home- 
building, and like it because we believe you do. 


T MAY be a little difficult to realize the fact, but 
time has almost ceased to be a factor in preserving 
foods. Science has made wonderful advances in the art 
of preserving foods by skillful sealing and by the elimi- 
nation of the germs of fermentation. Now it has accom- 
plished wonders in another direction—that of artificial 
freezing. Wainwright Evans, in his usually interesting 
way, tells in this issue about the newer developments in 
the freezing of foods. Eating fresh berries any time in 
the year seems fanciful, but it is now an accomplished 
fact, thanks to the new methods. 





ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 





This suggests the thought mentioned in our frontis- 
piece editorial—it is hard to draw the line between 
luxuries and necessities. Our civilization is geared up to 
a speed that makes it necessary that large quantities 
of so-called luxuries be produced and consumed in order 
to provide employment for everybody. Labor-saving 
machinery has brought about this state of affairs. More 
pleasant and more gracious living is on the way for all 
of us, and not necessarily by increased cost of living, 
either. The general scheme of things is constantly under- 
going readjustment. And the newer ways of producing 
and handling foods are some of the symptoms of this 
readjustment. 


HESE are the days when many parents — in fact 

millions of them—are planning to send children to 
school for the first time. In a few days those 5- and 6- 
year-olds are going to trudge sturdily off to their classes, 
and their parents will experience a peculiar thrill. It is 
for such parents that Gladys Denny Shultz has written 
her sympathetic and revealing*article on “When Your 
Child Starts to School.” Mrs. Shultz mentions the 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, and this suggests the 
thought that these organizations are highly important. 
Schools teach citizenship and it is important that 
citizenship be linked closely with home influence. The 
Parent-Teacher’s Association furnishes the link, and is 
essential to a well-rounded life that the two great influ- 
ences—home and school—be kept in close touch with 
one another. 


‘THE Wightman School Playground, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is especially noteworthy because it 
was converted from a dump into a beauty spot. During 
the summer a pageant was given to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the work, which had been accomplished by 
the board of education working in conjunction with the 
Parent-Teachers’ organization of the school. 

The success of such projects as these suggest the 
thought that many Parent-Teachers’ associations thru- 
out the country will find an opportunity for increasing 
usefulness by transforming waste vacant land into at- 
tractive playgrounds. The More Beautiful America 
campaign was initiated for such purposes as this, and 
the Junior Garden Club movement also has an impor- 
tant bearing in this connection, for there are many in- 
stances where children are assisting in beautification 
projects. For these reasons, many Parent-Teachers’ 
organizations are interesting themselves in both of these 
movements. 


HE October issue is always one of the noteworthy 

issues of the year because in that month there is so 
much work to do in preparation for the garden of the 
coming year. You will find in our next issue a wealth of 
garden material, and I think that when you read it you 
will agree more than ever with a statement often made 
by our readers, voiced recently by Mrs. Felton, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, who says, “In all, I like Better Homes 
and Gardens because it is so practical.” 


% E HAVE a Perfect Neighbor.” This is the title of 

our feature article this month. How fortunate is 
the writer! Neighborliness is one of the finest fruits of 
civilization. It means kindliness, but more than that. 
Being a good neighbor means living an exemplary life in 
all os ag Your inner life is reflected in all your 
attitudes, and it is by your attitudes, as well as by 
your acts, that you are judged. 


In one sense, being called a perfect 
neighbor is the highest possible 4 
tribute. 
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Dodge Brothers oft-repeated state- 
ment, “The first cost is practically 
the last,“’ today means more than 
ever before. For every fine feature 
of Dodge cars is even finer in the 


Dodge Six and Dodge Eight of 






DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


TRUE ECONOMY IS MORE THAN PRICE-DEEP 


Bodies and weatherproof internal 
hydraulic brakes, add still more to 
their long life, low upkeep costs, 
lasting dependability and high resale 
value. » 


» Luxury, beauty and 


brilliant performance are yours in 





today. » » And 
modern engineer- 
ing advancements, 


such as safe, silent 





Mono-Piece Steel 


THE MARATHON SHOWS OTHERS 
WHAT DODGE OWNERS ALREADY KNEW 


Since July first, the Dodge Marathon Eight 
has crossed and recrossed the continent 
many times. Under every condition of road 
and weather, this car is recording officially 
the stamina, dependability and economy 
with which all Dodge owners are familior. 


a Dodge Six or 
Dodge Eight... 
the greatest satis- 


faction at the low- 





est cost per mile. 





DODGE Six, $635 TO $835—DODGE EIGHT-IN-LINE, $1095 TO $1145, F.0.B. FACTORY 


Dodge Eight closed cars are factory-wired for immediate installation of Transitone, the 
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pioneer automobile radio. Other models will be equipped on order. Ask for a demonstration. 








See Advertising Index, page 111 


